—entitles you to the Instructor 3 years and gives you $1.00 credit on the Encyclopedia, which will be shipped at once, 
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THERE IS NO BETTER INVESTMENT 





subscription price, with this slip or the name of this publication 


FOR T= who subscribe before November Ist, sending $1.75, the yearly 


$1.75 will receive all the November and December issues of The Com- 
panion, including the Double Holiday Numbers, FREE, and then the 
THAN issues for fifty-two weeks, a full year, until January 1, 1902. This 
Offer includes the gift of the new Companion Calendar, in twelve - color 
TH IS. printings from exquisite designs painted expressly for The Companion. . 
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$ 100.00 


COST OF 
26 WEEKS’ 


COURSE # & 
at SCHOOL § 
TO SECURE A BETTER SALARY ? 
TO SECURE A BETTER GENERAL EDUCATION? 


‘DO YOU 
‘WISH? 
Over 25,000 Persons 





TO PREPARE FOR EXAMINATION? 
CHING 


Have become better teachers, secured better positions, better salaries, 
higher grade certificates, and a better education in every way, during the 
past ten years, by using merely a few moments spare time each day in 
pursuing a course at their own homes, or wherever their work may be, from 
the AMERICAN CORRESPONDENCE NORMAL, Dansville, N. Y. 
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327 BETTER TEACHERS 


£7 BETTER POSITIONS) 
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Why Leave Home to Secure’ 


an EDUCATION ? 





COST OF 
26 WEEKS’ 
COURSE v 





¥ $8.00 x 
: 





Our Plan of Study Appeals Especially 


To The Pupil preparing or expecting to teach and who,on account of time and 
oe - involved, cannot take a long course at a Normal or Training 
ool. 


To The Young Teacher who is not as fully prepared for his work as he 
should be, and has only the time left him out of school hours to study. 


To The Teacher, no matter how long he has been at the work, who is pre- 
vented from having a better school and larger salary by lack of proper 
training, and who is compelled by circumstances to keep at his work 
while securing that training. 


To Any Teacher who feels the need of a thorough review in certain studies 
and needs a systematic method of going at it. 


To Any One who desires to perfect himself in the various branches named, 
and who has only a few hours a week outside of other work to devote 


oe We Want You To Be Convinced 


That instruction by mail as given by us is the most thorough, the cheapest 
and best procurable, and entirely as represented, and therefore we desire you 


think of the work. 





hurl trom, 












Students Are Prepared for Examination. 


The benefits I have derived from a study of the Normal 
Course cannot be enumerated. I took a teacher’s examina- 


tion last week and was greatly hel by this course, tificate for the ensuing yea % 
; H. R. McDonaLpD, Iron City, Ga. 
> 


I have taken th» teachers’ examination and got through I have been greatly profited, 
very nicely. Thanks to the American Correspondence 
It has been of great benefit to me. 


VILETTA HOWARD, Cornellsville, Pa. 


| taking your Normal Course, I have been so much bene- 
fited that I was enabied to pass the State Uniform Examina- 


Normal. 


I passed our 


F, J. MatrHEws, Waukunah, Fla. largely to your 


As Good as a Term at School. 
: said Best Methods 
If one will devote a proper length of time in preparing his b 


the entire course. 


r 
AUDE ROBINSON, Leisenring, Pa. 


obtain a good certificate from our county superintendent. 
BERTHA BEALLER, Fertility, Pa. 
unty examination a few weeks ago, and 


received a four yfars —— which I feel that I owe 
ormal Course. 


J. M. Roprnson, Shinnston, W. Va. 


The Letters on Methods themselves are worth the price of 


What Some of Our Students Say: . 
‘Teachers Secure Better Certificates. ; 


I have attended local Normals but none that gave as much 
as the Normal Course. It has aided me in getting a cer- 


A Splendid Review. 


The Course is of utmost importance. It has given me a 
good “brushing up,” which was just the thing I needed. 
CHARLES M. DocKEy, Pillow, Pa. 
The Course furnishes a splendid review and the benefits 
derived are many. W. L. CasH, Dulaney, Ky. 


I verily believe there is not a better way of reviewing than 
to take a course by mail through the American Correspond- 
ence Normal. There is nothing that can surpass it. 


K. P. NAPPEN, Albee, 8. D. 


for the course enabled me to 


Employment for Spare Moments. 


I have spent many hours in study which otherwise might 
have been wasted 
profitably employed. 


on Teaching 
i and probabiy would have been less 


Eva. A. Harpy, Andover, Mass. 


AT HOME ¥ 





MARTHA ERSLAND, Cambridge, Iowa. 


The Methods on Teaching the different branches are ex- 
cellent, in fact the whole course is all that could be desired. 


Almost ony teacher can take the course while. engaged in 
teaching and thus employ their spare moments Which other- 
wise might be wasted. 

MINNIE BIGLER, Irwin, Iowa. 


teachers should read them. 
Cc. J. 





J. B. 
The Letters on Methods are right to the point and all 


Payton, Kentuck, W. Va. 
? The Normal Course is well adapted to the common public 
schools. A teacher can carry on the course of study with 
his school-work and put into practice the methods which 
C. C. BENSON, Diogonal, Iowa. 





Morris, Elizabeth, W. Va. are given. 





SPECIAL RATE OF $6.00 .# Good Until November 27th. 


school. J. Ragemcer, St. Elizabeth, Mo. 

low, the rate will be raised to $10.00 on November 27th ; but in order that 
all may have an opportunity to enroll before the rate goes up, we will enroll 
anyone for either the Normal or Advanced Normal Course, who applies be- 
fore Nov. 27th., for $6.00, cash with application ; or for a half-term of either 
the Normal or Advanced Normal Course, or for either the Students, Draw- 
ing, or Penmanship Course, for $4.00 cash with application. 


Regular Rates of Tuition, 


$8.00 for term of 6 months, or $5.00 for term of three months payable as 
follows :—$1.00 with application, and $2.00 at beginning of each the second 
and third months, and $1.00 at beginning of each the fourth, fifth, and sixth 





months. 


tion. 

lessons, more benefit may be derived from a Correspondence 

Course than by attending school. 

K. M. Hannum, Independence, Ohio. 

More benefit may be derived from the study of the Normal 

Courses than by going to school for the same length of time, 

and at a smaller expense. 

G. G. WHITE, Tilmon, Texas. 

Everything is as represented. I have learned more in the 

twelve weeks, than I ever learned before in one term of 

Reauizine that the tuition fee for a twenty-six weeks’ course has been too 
= 





We Offer Choice of Several Courses 


But For the Average Teacher our Normal and Advanced Normal Courses 
are best suited. They each cover a period of 26 weeks, divided into two terms 
of thirteen weeks each. They cover the following topics : 

ADVANCED NORMAL COURSE. 


Aigeien, Physical “Geogra hy, Geometry, 


Physics, Rhetoric, Literature, Psy= 
Practice. 


NORMAL COURSE, 


Arithmetic, Grammar, Geo hy, Hi: . 
Physiology, Civil Govecumunt aicory and 
Practice. 





tany, 
| chology, Theory and 


If desired, an interchange of subjects from one Course to the other may be 
made, but in doing this the time devoted to the different subjects must be 
taken into account. 


Other Courses, “t 


Students, Drawing, Penmanship, Bookkeeping, Shorthand, and spec- 
ial Courses in all of the subjects listed in the Normal and Advanced Courses. 
SKK SKKSRSKKK ARR 





“rt | AMERICAN CORRESPONDENCE NORMAL | | %: 
Catalogue DANSVILLE, NEW YORK. 





§ 
to send for our complete descriptive catalogue containing*full information of ¥ 
our Courses, together with names of a few of our students and what they 
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Publishers 
Booksellers 
Stationers 


Do You Want the Best? 


If so, you must get Day’s. 


NORMAL IN 


w The Finest Bookstore in the World. 





DAY’S 
Complete 

Shorthand 

Manual 


Columbian 
Revised 
Edition. : 


Reduced March 1, 1900, from $1.50, 
Owing to great increase in sales during 
past year. Sent on approval for ten 
days on receipt of price. 


Revised, Enlarged and Entirely 
Re-written by the Author, 
Prof. Alfred Day. 


Extracts from a Few of Many Letters 
of Commendation Recelved. 


Your manual was recommended for 
adoption after we had examined every 
book published. 

L. M. THORNBURGH, 
Prin. CommmerciAL HicH ScHoo, 
Patterson, N. J. 








Du Bors, Pa., March 2, 1899. 
We have yet to find a shorthand 
manual that comes any where near up 
to Day’s Columbian Edition in practical 
effectiveness. While we do not advocate 
“three months’ stenographers,” several 
of our students who are using this book 
have reached 125 words per minute and 
taken good office positions after three 
months with us, 
We have used the book -three years 
- and it has given perfect satisfaction. 
Yours very truly; 
. W. THOM, 
Prin. Du Bois Bustness CoLiEcE. 





A piece of up-to-date perfection. * * * 
Nothing in its realm can answer the 
purpose so well. 


MISS A. MAMIE STEARNE, 
Palestine, Texas. 
Incomparably the Best Book 
Made from which to learn 
‘or teach Shorthand. 





Send for Our Catalogue of Miscel- 
laneous Books if you need for your 
own or your school library. Ours 
has been repeatedly called ‘‘The Fin- 
est Book-Store in the World,’’ and it 
is one of the largest. Our prices are 
right too. 





Special Prize Offers 


For Sales of Day’s Shorthand Manual 
from April 1, 1900 to Jan. 1, 1901. 





IF YOU WANT THE BEST 
YOU MUST GET DAY’S. 





To ‘be awarded February 1, 1901, or 
before, to the Shorthand College (or 
Teacher) purchasing For Cash the lar- 
gest number of Day’s Complete Short- 
hand Manual during 1900. 

Each Shorthand College competing 
will be required to state in writing that 
all copies purchased are for its own use 
(by sale or gift to its own pupils, accord- 
ing to its custom) and not for sale to any 
bookseller. 


50 Prizes in all, as follows: 


ONE First Prize, 50 copies Day’s Complete 
Shorthand Manual, value $ 50 


TWO Second Prizes, each 25 copies Day’s 
Complete Shorthand Manual, value. 


TWO Third Prizes, each 20 copies Day’s 
Complete Shorthand Manual, value., 


FIVE Fourth Prizes. each 15 copies Day’s 
Complete Shorthand Manual, value.. 


TEN Fifth Prizes, each 10 copies Day’s 
Complete Shorthand Manual, value.. 100.00 


THIRTY Sixth Prizes, each 5 copies Day’s 
Complete Shorthand Manual, value.. 150.00 


$465.00 


Only One Prize to any One 
School. 


No prize awarded to any school not en- 
gaging to use the Day’s Complete Short- 
hand Manual duting the year i901, nor 
to any school which shall not have pur- 
chased at least 25 copies during 1900. 

Please note reduction in price from 
$1.50 to only $1.00. This was made 
possible by large increase in sales, and 
should in turn prove a great stimulus to 
future business. Sales of 


Day’s Shorthand Dictionary 
increased over ten fold when its price 
was reduced from $2.00 to $1.00 some 
two years ago. 

Send for Circulars of Manual and of 
Dictionary. 


50.00 


75.00 








WORDS CORRECTLY SPOKEN. 

By Elroy M. Avery, Ph.D. , 
Retail Brice 15 —_ ge in extra cloth 
2 stam lack ani d gold, rinted with red 
line ha very wi tten, and a work 
valuable to all who would speak their mother 
tongue with accuracy. 


40.00 f. 


STRUCTOR. 


Reduced Fac Simile of the Book. 
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The Burrows Brothers Company 


%@ Send for Our Catalogue. » 
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Publishers 
Booksellers 
Stationers 


wv Actual Size 
3% x 6% in. 


DAY’S 


Practical and Comprehensive 


Shorthand Dictionary 


of the English Language. 
® i) te 
Containing all the common words with their 


correct spelling, syllabication, pronunciation, 
definition and shorthand outline. 
o 2 * 

With an ae containing the Names of 

the States and Territories and their Capitals; 


Rules for Spelling, Capitalization and Punctu- 
ation ; Common Abbreviations ; Foreign Phrases 


and Commercial Terms. 


A veritable Marvel of Con- 
Intellectually, densation and Accuracy, re- 
quiring over four years of time and many thou- 


sands of dollars in its preparation. 


Ht Mechanically, A piece of Book-Jewelry. 


PROF. ALFRED DAY, Author of ‘‘Complete Shorthand Manual,” “Aid to 


Gre am,” ‘Shorthand Copy-book,” “The New American Shorthand. " 
00f and Reporter of Thirty Years’ Experience. 


Price Formerly $2.00 


(Morocco $3.00.) 
Sent on Approval. 
Give References. 





Teacher 


Permanently Reduced to Half Price 


$1.00 net, in Cloth. $1.50 net, in Morocco, 


On account of great success of temporary reduction. 
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U. S. History, Revised 
Geography, Revised 
Grammar, ad 
Arithmetic, Revised 


® 8 8 
As every 


REVISED EDITIONS 


Theory and Practice Teaching. aie ast Natural Philesophy, Revi: ond 
xamples 


teacher knows the inestimable value of these handy 
books, we will not dilate on their merits except to mention the interest- 
ing fact that over 125,000 volumes have already been sold. 


Price, Bound in Cloth, each 50 Cents. 
Any six assorted for. 
Any eight assorted for. $. 
The entire set of eleven for.. 
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8 ® ® ® ® 


Price, 50 cents per Volume. 
Eleven Volumes as follows: 


Botany, New 

General History, Revised 
Physiology an Hygiene, Revised 
Reading and Ort ography Revised 


thmetic, New 
& ® & & & ® %® 


$2.50, post paid. 
-25, post paid. 
+25, post paid. 
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THE BURROWS BROTHERS Co. 
THE NEW ENGLAND BUILDING, CLEVELAND, OHIO. 


PUBLISHERS. 


BOOKSELLERS. 


STATIONERS. 








NORMAL INSTRUCTOR. 


A Great Opportunity—Open to Teachers Only 





WE RN ER’S 
Universal Encyclopedia 





Publisher’s 
Regular 
Cash Price 


$30.00. 














HERE IS OUR OFFER: # # 


The Regular Selling Price “for This Work, Complete in Twelve 
Volumes, Bound in Rich Silk Cloth and Stamped in Gold is $30.00. 


OU R P RI G E Including a three-year subscrip- 
tion to NORMAL INSTRUCTOR 
Payable $1.00 WITH ORDER and 5c a day ($1.50 monthly) for 300 days. 


Our Price 
$16.00 

$1 Down 
5c. a Day 










ONLY $16.00 























GUARANTEE. All orders are accepted under an absolute 
guarantee. If not exactly as represented, return at our expense 
at any time within thirty days and your advance payment will be 
refunded. 


CASH DISCOUNT. A cash discount of 10 per cent., or $1.60, 
will be allowed those wishing to pay fully in advante. Many 
avail themselves of this discount and as the cost of book-keeping 
and collecting is fully 10 per cent., it is satisfactory to us. 


Freight or Express payable by purchaser. Shipment will be 
made in whichever way you prefer, but usually freight is cheaper. 


&@ Take notice, that we ship you the complete set of twelve 
volumes at once on receipt of your order and the first pay- 
ment. You have the books for examination and one month’s 
use before any other payment is required. 

SPECI AL PRIVILEGE Those ordering this Encyclopedia 

on the installment plan are given 
the privilege of cancelling the monthly payments by securing sub- 
seriptions to our publications (Normal Instructor, The World’s 
Events and The Scrap Book). One-half the amount collected for 
subscriptions will be so credited. Thus it will be seen that 
sending subscriptions to the amount of $8.00 will cancel a monthly 
payment of $1.50. 


(4a i 


A Magnificent Work 


~ Completely Revised to 1900. 
12 Large Volumes. 9,684 Pages. 
19,368 Columns. 96 Colored Maps. 
Over Fifteen Million Words. 
Weighs 40 Pounds. 
Sells Regularly For $30.00. 
Is Elegantly Bound in Silk Cloth 

with Gold Stamp. 


THIS GREAT ENCYCLOPEDIA CONTAINS ; . 


1. In volumes one to eight inclusive, the identical mat- 
ter, word for word, contained in the twenty-volume set of 
the Encyclopedia Britannica published by the Werner 
Company about five years ago. This in itself was the 
most _ complete, and one of the most valuable and reliable 
Encyclopedias ever published in America. 

2. Volumes nine to twelve inclusive are absolutely 
new and bring historical, scientific and all other topics 
down to a later date than any other similar work. 


LATEST REVISION 


This encyclopedia is revised up to a later date than any 
other. It is brought practically up to 1900 and furnishes 
information in regard to the stirring events of ’98 and ’99 
which is not found in any other work. The Spanish War, 
Aguinaldo, The Philippines, Admiral Dewey, etc., etc. 
are ‘“‘written up” to the latest date. 


It Embraces All Branches of Knowledge. 





Biography History Geography 
Science Art Literature 
Applied Science Photography Education 
Political Economy ___ Religion Recreation 





OPEN TO TEACHERS ONLY 


Our offer to furnish this work for $1.00 down and bal- 
ance 5c a day for 300 day is unsurpassed in its liberalty. 
Usually easy terms accompany only exorbitant prices, 
consequently we believe this offer will be fully appreciated 
by the public school teachers of America to whom it is 
made exclusively. 





FREE FOR SUBSCRIPTIONS. The complete set will be sent asa 
premium to any one who will secure and send us subscriptions for 
our publications te the amount of $32.00 remitting the full amount 

rier po fe those who are 


collected in each case. This isa yee op 
thi r of subscribers and many 


sosituated as to be able to secure thisnum 
will doubtless succeed in doing’so. It will be sent when one-half the 
necessary subscriptions have been secured, and six months given in 
which to secure the balance. 








ORDER BLANK FOR WERNER’S UNIVERSAL ENCYCLOPEDIA. 





for three years. 


INSTRUCTOR PUBLISHING CO., Dansville, N. Y. 

Gentlemen: Enclosed find $1. . for which ship me, at once, by 
of Werner’s Universal Encyclopedia and enter (or credit) my subscription to 
In addition to the above 1 agree to pay five cents a day for 300 days, ($15.00), remit- 
tances of $1.50 to be made monthly, either in cash or by securing subscribers to Normal Instructor in 
accordance with your published offer. 





(Exp. or Freight) 
ormal Instructor 


If the Encyclopedia does not prove as represented in every respect, I reserve the right to return it at your 


of 


expense within thirty days, and shall expect you to refund the $1.00 paid. 
I represent myself to be a public school teacher and to verify this, refer you to 





who is our County Superintendent. 





Ex. or Freight Office 





Date , 1900. 





Post Office 


Ss 


Name 








State 








one complete set . 





INSTRUCTOR PUBLISHING CO., 


DANSVILLE, N. Y. 

































NORMAL 
AN Speakers $ and | Dialogue Books, Z 
wndeit's New Conte tains great 
B as Anew a og Ey Be mg ae and number of su; Plata Dislopuee—Contains 8 : 
Surat he da” uc] fe Aponte x ar oat Loo 
Little People's ton. — 
All new and ongial. “Everything bright and! Dewitt’s ‘Scheeh Bu 1 Exhibitions—Arranged for 
fresh, and joe special days_and sea- in either day or Sunday schools on holidays 


an 
sons, a8 well as eral occasions. For chil- 
Gren of ten years, 25 cta and special occasions, 


Rowton’s Debator—Contains debates, 
outlines of debates and ae for discuss- v, ee Eman 
ion. In addition to these are a collec- 200 Pages, °25 
tion of debatable Ao a ae The authorities Webster’s Little 
to be referred to for information being given » he “Polka? Speaker_Comprites a 
at the c Jose of eve debate throughout the|  ‘arge on of excellent pieces suitable 
he most complete work on Poeeues honed eight to 14 years old. 200 


= tone prises avers y 
Tableaux, etc., with full ge 
entertainments. 





the work, 
oe Wiiccl or ever api I ed. Boards, 50 cts. 
Casey’s Po Recitations, Funny Stories and 
Comic —_ mtaining 81 Selections, man: 
of which have never before appeared in prin ne 
“Without question the best k for profes. 
sional or amateur recitals.” 200 pages. 25 cts. 
Hianey’s Bufibition Distequee—A large collection 
wo, three and four-part pieces of asp Webster’s Progressive Speaker—Just the thi 
agance which chat freed of the extrav-| needed in the g higher classes in school an 
ainee be many school for church and other entertainments. 200 







Diamond’’ Dialogues—A very choice 
of most excellent dial — 
Ragen d gen Fag em er O ——_ 
and_ practically a 
perfect success. 





25 cents, 


rer Y. pages. 25 cents, 
of ntertalaments For Sf anne, Feople.—Com| Webster's Youthful Speaker—Contains a large 
pom short comedies, and other attractive number of choice — suitable for in- 
entertainments, alleasily produced, and sure}  *rmediate pu, ae bys re 
of success, 25 cts, Dewitt’s 


Drills and [Marches.—By E. C. & L. J. Rook. 
Containg Broom Dll Hoop Deland Wares| foci Speeches, and other wi 
oop and March, ms, es, and other ae 
Mother Goose Reception and Drill, Doll Drill, panied d by very ha ggg ea ce prefatory 


New Tambourine Drill, etc. 25 cts. pe - why anatory and * 

intermediate er—Contains an_ excellent) ve, so contains ions as 
list of SPEAK ABLE pieces for pupils from ten stage arrangements, _—— costumes, scen- 
to fifteen years. 25 cts. bs Pupils ery, etc. 200 pages, 25 cents, 


Speaker—Contains one hundred and| [lacaulay’s Dislogues fo Lite Fl _Conaing 
— selections suitable for primary pupils. alarge number of interesti: irited 
2h cts. dialogues on various es mar - =. ‘wo te 


The Helper in School Entertainments—You| twenty yom 200 pages, 25 cents, 
should downone. 25cts, se so mtaining near- 
puanees Choice Dialogues—25 dialogues, origi- } reg) ved the fi Best dale nee requiring from 
nai, entertaining an instructive. “2 wc me bo Soe 200 pages, 


Brown’s Reciter—Contains the most ee reci- 
tations and readings of the day. pages, 
paper covers. Price 25cts. 

Bialogues and Saceces for Wee Tots—Comprises} 
a variety of short speeches and dialoguessuit- 
gue for children from three to ten years old, 


“The best of the kind published.” 25 cts. Macaulay's Dialogues For People— 
for The. treat various su! ; snes Pepe indifferent 


Prescott’s Standard Recitations—Gathered with 
great care from the best English and Ameri- 

can specimens of first class pieces for school 
— entertainments.. 200 pages, 25 
cen 


bet £ Original Dialogues and S 
¥ cung F —“By far the most complete — styles. They are adapted forschool 
of the kind ever published.” 160 pages. entertainments, Holiday Tneetings, tings, Anniver- 
Castle’s School Entertainment—Has Sesbeiten Baries, etc. 200 pages, 25 cents, 
Dialogues, Tatleaux, Class Exercises, etc-| Gus Williams’ Fireside Recitations—Consists of 
192 pages. 30cts, 


a leaee ote of excellent selectio y 
of ch were selected by the compiler £0 for 
paki «ol, in givi ing teen eng before 
— audiences, 200 pages, 25 cents. 


Beciter—in dn gerne § large 
poe Rage oO eat and ref com- 
ata e for recita- 
ions an g prove and pee ns by a higher class 
of pupils. 200 pages, 25 cen 


iT f we pacocr ne Cog ale 
larger —— oO! selections 
a than can be found in ee other similar 
Book. Suitable for all grades. 
Tot’s Speaker—For the Wee ¢ Prorat Con- 
ae more than one hundred and fifty little 
ieces, of 0! Face hon. each, in 
e simpl ess 


Little Dialogues and Wee Pieces. 


—Containing 4! Prescott’s rot taal, eo ~<a fine 
large number of tiny articles in prose and 
rhyme expressly for the use of the smallest aa py ie comic, and dialectic pieces 


ll adapted fi 
readers and speakers, 200 pages. 25 cents. 0 on nd gma ting before ne 


Webster’s Reciter on Elocution [Made Easy—This | pregcott’s Social Read nd Recitatio ns.—An 


work gives in addition to a t variety of lent collection o ae covering a wide 
excellent selections, fifteen full page illustra- vanes a subjects ; Patriotic, pathetic, and 
tions plainly showing the proper attitude of humorous. pages. 25e 

the figure in speaking. 200 pages, 25 cts. 


om hin oun: 
Choice Humor.—For Readings and Recitations. ~ ar tent oar as Garret ‘Toms 
By CharlesC. Shoemaker. One of the best Holiday Entertainments.—By C. C 
Svat pabaion ag! sechation beane Original exercises for various holidays. 30 c. 
Choice Dialect.—For Readi and Recitations.| Temperance Selections.—For Readings and Rec- 
By CharlesC. Shoemaker. Contains selections ar sole ois adapted to every kin 7 
n all dialects, such as Irish, Scotch, French, tomn no ecsenion. S000. 


German. Negro, ete., and re; presenting all 

phases of sentiment. 30 cts. Yousas Nog ee ae o. eS 
Choice Dialogues.—By Mrs. J, W. Shoemaker. —- ett 

This is doubtless the best all-round dialogue bicces ni WF omg my av and fan 

book in print, being ada to the Sunday or s, tableaux, etc. 25 cts. 

day school, to public and private entertain-| Sunday School Entertainments. —Composed of 

ments, young people or adults. 30cts. originally pre responsive agree en 
Hamorgue Dislogues and Dramas-2y Chases! dna eta slapd to pile extol, com 

C.Shoemaker. Allthe dialogues are bright} tons, etc., adap ae Oy 

and taking, and sure to prove most successful nected with Sunday school wor 30¢ 

in their 9mm ey can be gent on bee Charades and Pantomimes.—The fea- 


C. Shoemaker. 


or platform, and uire res contained in this attractive volume are 
noth Berit? Aas the way of costume. 30cts. adapted aliketo parlor entertainments, school 
Standard D Dialogues.—By Rev. Alexander Clark,| 2nd church exhibitions, or for use on the 
A.M. In hag © of oats ect, and ada) tation 
to occasion. ee} Aaa points of|Child’s Own Speaker.—By E. C. & L. J. Rook. 
merit, ana theiialognes wi und both A collection of recita motion son 
interesting and instructive. 30 cts. conn caseees ng tableaux. 
Young Folks’ By Charles C. Shoe-| children of six years. 25 
maker, One of the best dialogue ee i Little People’s Speaker.—By oes J. W. Shoe- 


print. For acne years. 25 maker, Feb collection of recitations 
Eureka Entertainments.—Just what is oro and readings, mostly in verse. For children 
for use in dag an aR Sunday school, at of nine years. 25 cts. 


church socials, teas, and other festivals, or| Young ’s Speaker.—By E. C. & L. J. 


for parlor or fireside amusement. 30 cts. mm) recitations for the different 
Sunday School Selections.—For Readings and holiday ae = tt ete. For chil- 
Revitations. By John H. Bechtel. An excel- ren of twelve 


pan collection. suited to Church Young Folks’ Recttaticnsy— y Mrs. J. W. Shoe- 
Sun day School Concerts, * peaeanee? Gather aaner. An Ro cnentietion of recitations, 
etc. 


eties, Anniversaries, For children of fifteen years. 25 cts. 
Special : Any five of the 25c. or four'80c. books in above list sent postpaid $1.00, 
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a A SELECT LIST- OF PRACTICAL AND a 
USEFUL BOOKS FOR THE TEACHER 


BOOK PUBLISHERS DIRECTORY t 
| 








Those who have books to sell will find a small advertisement ini these columns a most profitable 
investment. Many of the large business houses of today have been buiit up from small beginnings. 
Perhaps this is your opportunity to begin. Try a small ad. a few times; it will cost but little. 

RATES only 40 cents a line on short time orders or 35 cents a line on yearly orders. Address, 
ADVERTISING DEPARTMENT, NORMAL INSTRUCTOR, DANSVILLE, N. Y 




















Pocket Dictionary. Indexed and bound in Rus- Dewitt’s Perfect Orator—Contains a large numi- 





sia leather. 33,000 words with Se, pronunci- 
ation. syllable divisions, parts of speech, participles, 
capitalization, etc., also large amount a general in- 
=. such as. rules for punctuation, capitals, 
pelling ; postal information, short methods of ad- 
dition, multiptication and division, also capitols, 
area, population, interest laws, etc., of various states. 
Regular price 50c. Our special introductory price 
35c to teachers. Send $3.00 for a dozen and sell them 
at 50c each. Instructor Pub. Co., Dansville, N. Y. 





Language of the Hand, 

By Frith and Allen. 
Illustrated with Diagrams, etc. Being a concice ex- 
position of the principles and practice of the art of 
reading the hand. 12mo., cloth 60 cts., postpaid. 
George Routledge & Sons, Ltd., 
119 & 121 West 23rd Street, ~ New York. 





Hand-Books Each (50c) 43c—Bigelow’s Punctua- 
tion, Peabody’s Conversation, Campbell’s Synonyms, 
Whately’s phy rym Bigelow’ 8s Mistakes in Writ- 
ing, Ballard’s Hd k of Blunders, Mahaffy’s Conver- 
sation, Soule and Canapbell's Pronouncing, Morton’ 8 
Etiquette, Pittinger’s Toasts, Beecher’s Oratory 

Cavendish’s Whist, Hollister’s Parlor Games, Frithes 
Palmistry, Rexford’s Flowers and How to Grow 
Them. John B. Alden, 442 Pearl St., New York. 





Mrs. Mary J. Holmes’ five best books are Lena 
Rivers, Tempest and Suhshine, Meadow Brook, 
Homestead on the Hillside, ‘and the English 
Orphans. . We will send these five books by mail, 
postpaid for 60 cents, or * = nts for either of them, 





—— taken. Address J. 8S. Ogilvie Pub. Co., 92 
t., New York. 
Tiny Tunes for Tiny People. These songs 


will be enjoyed by children of all ages. They will 
bring smiles to the faces of singers and listeners 
alike. Just what you need. Cloth waane Dodge 
Publishing Co., 150 5th Ave, New York 





Isaac Pitman’s Phonographic Igetepeter. 
Exclusively used in High Schools of N. Y rac- 
tical selfinstructor. 252 pp. cloth, $1 Pe “Phono- 
eg Teacher,” 20c. Trial Lesson Free. 
Isaac Pitman’s Sons. 33 Union wait New York. 


ber of Readings, Recitations, Dialogues, etc., selected 
from the most celebrated’ Poems, Spee ches and 
other writings ; accompanied by very carefully pre- 
pared prefatory remarks—historical, explanatory 
and instructive. Also contains suggestions as to 
Stage arrangements, making costumes, scenery, etc. 
209 pages, 25 cents. One of the few really good books 
ofits kind. You will make no mistake in ordering 
three of them at 50 cts,, assome of your students will 
readily take the two extra ones at 25 cents each. 
Instructor Pub. Co., Dansville, New York. 

LASS BOOK FREE. To introduce our New 

Recitation Record we will send postpaid one 
copy and 25 Term Report Cards, on bristol card, on 
receipt of 25centsinstamps. Thisis the regular price 
or cards alone. Money returned if unsatisfactory. 

The Oliver Adams Publishing Co. 

24 Adams St., Chicago, Til. 





Memory. Ifyou have not already purchased the 
Mastery of Memorizing, send for the memory book- 
let, mailed to all applicants. It will prove interest- 
ing reading to every etudent. Write forit. P.O. 
Box 1202, New York City. 





Merry Melodies. A good, cheap collection of 
songs for the school. Price postpaid 15c. each. 1 Doz. 
$1.57 ; 2 Doz. $2.91; 3 Doz. $4.24; 4 Doz. $5.52. You 
can do no better than to adopt it P aa your school. 
Instructor Pub. Co., Dansville, N. 





Best Dictionary in the Market.  English- 
German and German-English. ae te 
Tanger’s, 2 vols., % leather. $5.20 ress paid, 
Lemcke & Buechner, 812 Broadway, New ork. 


TE ACHERS; Send for catalogue of 

» Chromo Reward and 
Souvenir yt Drawing, Composttson, 
Langua: ag pares” & Reading, neat, 
Busy-V ork, Numbe r, Sentence, Perfect, 
Honor, Merit, Credit, and Prize Cards, 
Speakers, Dialogues, Plays, Entertain- 
ments, Drills, Marches, Tableanx, and 
Teachers’ Books, School Aids, Diplomas, 
School Reports, Certificates, and various 
useful supplies for teachers. Address, - 








A. J. FOUCH & CO., WARREN PA. 








“ROOSEVELT’S ROUGH RIDERS” 
are deservedly popular but, their 
popularity does not equal that of 


Hanson’s Series of School Music Books! Buy a supply of at least one of these books 
for your school. Pay for them by entertainment, These are the best books pub- 
lished. For descriptive circulars, address 


S.C. HANSON & COMPANY, Publishers, Williamsport, ind. 


A_HANDSOME 
it, you can get an Uphoistered, Couch, 2 pairs earl ieccke Saeed 


uae Ou of SS, wo some set of Table Silverware,for 


g our Remedies. There is no chance or deception about this ad- 
verisemens. We ) speak thi — truth & nothing but thetruth. We are 

poe ge ny ur k usehold, and 
answering “this advertisement who will sell only 














every person 

6 Daxes of our Positive Corn Cure, a positive cure for corns, . 

bunions and callous feet, will receive our generous offer of a 

—_- Upholstered Couch & two peire of Nottingham Lace Curtains, with a Sterling Silver plated Buttes Katt, 

Sugar Spoon, & a beautifull: engraved Salt & Pepper Set, which we give absolutely free for elles onl 

of Salveat es eta, abox. If you agree to sell the Salve, write jay and we will send them Sane 

as send us the $1.50 & we guarantee if you comply With the offer we shall send you with nthe: ae the 
holstered Conch & 2 pairs of Rottingheam Lace Cartains will be given absolutely free. are an old, 

with for square & honest dealing, & we guarantee to do 





conce! reputation fo 
are 8 wacds long 


Ourtaines & over A yard aie The SU vorwore is quares 

The Couches are full size, over 6 fee long & & ores, sf feet | vite. They are wel 

with hand ears colored velour, and Fey? - Pug e factory by fret; We dineot to dress 
MANUFA UREKS’ SUPPLY DEPAR MENT ry ‘Ne. 6 I FIFTH AVE., w xo iTY. 


A Sry F$2000 CASH GIVEN "AWAY 


=” HAVE YOU SHARP EYES? We will divide Two Thousand Dollars 


ble November 30, 1900, among those 
who correctly count the exact number of triangles. For instance if ten correct an- 
swers are reccived each receives $200; if twenty correct answers are received each 


DENTS torn siz months WE HAVE NO CONDITIONS fiai°suneceipcton 


to our magazine which coversall expenses and entitles you to ” agned cash a, This 
isan advertising idea and the $2,000 will positively be given to contesta: Weare 
incorporated under State laws pao ros 000 and are honest and reliable and "Go just as 
we advertise. Distance makes no d ifference. Write to-d lay. Address your letter to 


LADIES’ HOME MAGAZINE, PHILADELPHIA, PA. 








BeVSVBEBVEBE® ] 182 BY 
FOR SELLING OUR JEWELRY NOVELTIES. 
Watches, Cameras, Bracelets, Gold Rings, 


green ABSOLUTELY FREE for selling our 

ewelr No money required, Send 

and full address on a postal card, and we will send you 18 

gold plate scarf and stick pi pins, all set with different colored 

stones, to ae bon 10 cents ¢: The best getters 

offered rm. When ‘ou have sold them 

will ona you y' year choice of a Watch, a solid } eee Rint d Ring 

and any other valuable premium on our large il 

list, which we send you with the pins. We pay ail postage. 
NOVELTY MFG. CO., 21 Bailey St., Attleboro, Mass. 
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A CHILD OF LIGHT, or Heredity and 
Prenatal Culture, Considered in the 
Light of the New Psychology. By 
Newton N. Riddell. 350 large octavo 
pages, heavy paper, cloth, $2.00. Child 
of Light Publishing Co., Chicago. 

One of the sub-titles used in connec- 
tion with this work, “Brain Building 
and Soul Growth,” further explains its 
scope and intention. The author be- 
lieves that ‘‘within half a century the 
study of heredity and psychology will 
have revolutionized our methods of 
teaching, juvenile government, criminal 
law, sociology, and religion,’’ and his 
intention is to contribute to that revolu- 
tion. Itis largely a study of heredity, 
purposing to reduce the known laws and 
facts of that toa definite science and give 
a concise statement of its several factors. 
Heredity, however, is studied primarily 
from a psychological point of view, 
rather than physiological or pathological. 
The book is intended for the general 
reader rather than the scientist, and 
technicalities are largely avoided, an 
effort being made to express the state- 
ments in’ language easily understood. 
The author claims to have no pet theories 
to sustain, and possibly not, but he 
makes his firm belief in the influence of 
heredity most evident, and the facts and 
statistics he produces are naturally all 
in support of that idea. Mr. Riddell 
has spent fifteen years in research in 
preparing this work. He has personally 
examined the physiology, psychology, 
and heredity of nearly ten thousand 
children, over five thousand convicts 
and those of abnormal or defective 
classes. This gives the book the value 
of original investigations, but it also 
abounds in references to other writers 
and authorities on the subject. The ar- 
rangement of the book for reference or 
study is excellent, being printed in large 
clear type, with wide margins, and mar- 
ginal side-heads to its twelve hundred 
or more paragraphs, enabiing the reader 
to form an idea of the contents of the 
paragraph ata glance. Mr. Riddell has 
been a well-known lecturer for many 
years upon the subject treated by this 
book. 

A HISTORY OF ENGLAND, For the 
use of Schools and Academies. By J. 
N. Larnerl. With Topical Analysis, 
Research Questions and Bibliograph- 
ical Notes. By Homer F. wis. 


Crown 8 vo., half-leather, 675 pages, 
$1.25, Houghton, Mifflin & Co., Boston. 


In the words of the author, ‘‘A better 
description of the book would be given 
by saying that it is an outline of the 
principal circumstances and events in 
the history of the English people and 
the British nation, especially of those 
most connected with the growth of the 
English constitution of government.”’ 
It is admirably clear and concise, and go 
written as to be highly interesting, as 
well as properly instructive. The his- 
tory starts from the earliest hint of 
record or tradition and comes down to 





the present. For every century after 
the twelfth a brief survey of general 
history is given in such form as to throw 
necessary light on English history, but 
not soas to confuse the student. The 
Topics, References, and Research Ques- 
tions accompany each chapter and by 
their arrangement and completeness add 
wonderfully to its value and convenience 
as a text-book. The Index,’ also, is 
made a working part of the book by its 
analytical arrangement. The Maps are 
especially prepared to show. the places 
and the development mentioned in the 
narrative. The Illustrations are a part 
of the book, showing no imaginary 
scenes, but historical realities as far as 
possible—persons, things, and _ places, 
related closely to the text, and in many 
cases giving a teaching value which the 
printed page could not convey. Alto- 
gether, it isas readable, attractive and 
instructive text-book on history as we 
have seen. 

A MANUAL OF PERSONAL HY- 
GIENE. . Edited by Walter L. Pyle, 
A. M., M. D. Illustrated, 8 vo., cloth, 
344 pages. W. B. Saunders & Co., 
Philadelphia. 

The object of this manual is to set 
forth plainly the best means of develep- 
ing and maintaining physical and mental 
vigor. It is made up of a series of 
monographs, each written by a physician 
who is a ‘specialist on the subject chosen. 
Throughout the book there is concise 
but adequate discussion of the anatomy 
and physiology of the parts under con- 
sideration upon which is based the 
advice given. Purely technical language 
has been avoided as far as possible, and 
numerous explanatory diagrams and 
illustrations have been introduced. The 
book is finely printed upon good paper, 
and appears to contain, as far as such a 
thing is possible, plain and practical 
information upon needed subjects. 

(CONTINUED ON PAGE 5.) 


Sent Free and Prepaid. 








To cure chronic indigestion and con- 
stipation perfectly and permanently. 
The Vernal Remedy Company of Buffalo, 
N. Y., will send a trial bottle of Vernal 
Saw Palmetto Berry Wine, Free and 
Prepaip, to any reader of Normal In- 
structor. It is aspecific for all kidney, 
bladder and prostate troubles, and one 
dose a day cures. 


Suit Cloth Samples Free. 


If you will cut this notice out and mail to 
the undersigned, we will send you free by re- 
turn mail, postpaid, a booklet containing cloth 
samples of our entire line of Men’s Custom Tailor- 
ing; suits, pants, overcoats, ulsters and fancy 
vestings; also a complete line of cloth samples 
of tees Waterproof Rain Coats or Mackin- 
toshes, 

Men’s suits to measure from fine winter weight 
foreign and domestic Cassismeres, Worsteds, Che- 
viots, etc., at $6.00 and upwards (a big line at 
$6.00 to $10.00); pants to measure $1.75 and u 
wards; a big line of heavy over coatings at $5. 
to $10.00 for made-to-measure overcoates and_ ul- 
sters. The book contains in addition toa big line 
of cloth samples, fashion figures, fashion plates, 
order blanks, easy rules for self-measurement, 
fully explains our liberal ‘pay after received 
subject to examination’ terms of making and 
shipping. Address 

Sears, RogBuck & Co., Chicago, Ill. 





Guaranteed as Good as Originals. 
If not MONEY will be promptly REFUNDED 


Our souvenir department requires a perfectly 
2COPIED R equipped plant for copying photographs. 
emerson This plant is not employed to its full capacity 
(10,000 photographs a day) consequently we offer its services to such of our readers 
as desire photographs fully as good as originals, though costing much less, 
for distribution among large numbers of friends or pupils. 

We copy from photographs of any size or grade but the quality of work produced 
always depends on the quality of the original. We get better results from bust 
or head than from full length photos. 


Photographs 














can make excellent use of these pictures for presentation 
Teachers to their pupils and can provide them at very small cost. 


They are not of cheap ‘‘postage stamp” sort, but are mounted on regular photo. 
graph cards, are finely finished and are pictures that anyone would gladly receive 
from a friend. 


STYLES vt PRICES 


J We Make them in Two Styles as follows: uv 


STYLE A. (Size of card 27%x3%4 inches)|_ STYLE B. (Size of card 24x 3% inches.) 
Mounted on a fine white embossed card—fully | This is a fine tinted enameled card, with em- 
as good a grade as is commonly used by photo- | bossed oval design. Only full-sized cabinet pic- 
graphers for expensive pictures.. PRICE: One | tures without fancy designs on card are suitable 
Doz. 40 cts. Three Doz. from same picture, $1.00. | for thisstyle. PRICE: OneDoz.60cts. Three 
Addititional 30 cents a Doz. : Doz. same plate $1.25. Additional 40 cts a Doz. 


sd Cash Must Always Accompany Orders. - & 


Photographs Returned. After copying, the original photograph is returned 
uninjured, Caution. Great care should be exercised in mailing photographs 
as they are likely to be broken in the mail unless well protected. Always write 
your name on back of photograph. 

Orders for this work are accepted for two reasons: First, We have the plant 
and desire to operate it all the time, thereby giving employment to our help reg- 
ularly even if no profit is made on this particular line of work. Second, We 
realize that many would like photographs copied if assured that it will be well 
done, and having the facilities for doing it in the best possible manner, we place 
the facilities at the disposal of our readers. 

Samples on Request. Free samples of our work will be mailed to any address 
on request. 


INSTRUCTOR PUBLISHING CO., # Dansville, N. Y. 
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VuUVvvVvVvVY 
the acceptance of our three-year subscription >ffers for the 


WE STRONGLY RECOMMEN reason that this plan produces so eye a@ saving in book- 
‘ rrecting lists, correspond te. 


mdence, postage, e etc., that we are enabled to make practically 
ne eeke pean as where subscriptions are limited to one year, and we are pleased to give those sub- $ 
> scribing on this basis the benefit of this saving. Remember, that if, for any reason, the INSTRUCTOR 
> should not be needed for the full period your subscription can be transferred to another. ‘ 
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Ask your Stationer for.... See 


ESTERBROOK'S VERTICAL WRITERS. 


The Best Out THE ESTERBROOK STEEL PEN CO., 
Nos. 556, 570, 621. 26 John St., New York. 
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A Useful and : 
Interesting Book. 


Training in the expert handling of figures ‘ 
and problems ; not tricks, but practical rules 
and methods for use in school or in busi- 
ness. It gives ideas which the Arithmetic 
would never teach you. 

' A Book of 200 pages, artistically bound , 
in fine linen. Regular publisher’s price 
of the book $1.00. 


. We will send Bou a copy of the book, 
for 50 Cents. stage 8 cents. 

Or, The INSTRUCTOR one year, and 
‘sHow to Become Quick at Figures,’’ 
Postpaid, 85 CENTS. 

Or this book with the INSTRUCTOR 
three years, $1.30. Postage 8 cents. 

INSTRUCTOR PUB. CO., Dansville, N. Y. 
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STUDY aesieereceaeeet 


Arranged 
MEDICINE peu Medicine, Pharmac to 
PHARMACY The year’s work is divided into 
each, 
DENTISTRY 





three terms of 3 months 
Any two of these terms or 6 
months’ attendance, entitles 
the student to credit for one 


IN THE , year’s work. 
SUMMER, Illinois Medical College, 
(SUMMER SCHOOL) 


Medical Department 
January to October 
Four years. 


Dental Department 


March to September 
Four years. 


For particulars, write 
HEMAN H. BROWN, M. D. 


Secretary, 


rea. College Bldg, 61 Austin Ave., 
Two years. Chicago, Ill. 


SEAT WORK 


The Latest and Best Series of Busy Work, 
JUST PUBLISHED. 


By ELIzABETH MERRICK KNIppP, B. 8. 
50 La e Sheets. All different. 
50 Ari oo a ic a 
50 Geogra ee 
50 Misecllancous Sheets. ‘ as 
50 Drawing Sheets. o 4 
Size of sheet, 314x5—Colored, illustrated, with 
full directions for using each set, and adapted to 
all grades of school work. 
Price, 26 cents per set ef 60 sheets. 6 Sets, $1.00 
Keep your pupils busy and they will give 
you no trouble. 





Special Offer. 


To introduce this work we will send, to one 
teacher in euch school only, the five complete 
sets, postpaid, upon receipt of 50 cents 
in stamps. 

One From Many. 


The Busy Work Series are just what teachers want, 
Send me 500 sets, 100 ofa kind. The series are just 
excellent and I shall do some splendid work for you 
selling them in Iowa. Prin. O. A. COLLINS, 
Stuart, Towa. 

Address, THE EDUCATOR, 
102 Seneca Street, - Buffalo, N. Y. 


PRIMARY NUMBER GARDS. 


YS, should provide busy work for idle fingers. 
Have you tried Primary Number Cards? A 
box has 250 cards, printed on both sides, with 
figures and characters, thus enabling the little 
thinkers to make all imaginable combinations 
in addition, subtraction, multiplication, division, 
etc., as follows: : ° 


0+4= 
8-+4— 


Hundreds of combinations can thus be made. 
Price, postpaid, per box, 15 cents. 


ALPHABET CARDS. 


Similar to number cards, cxcept that letters 
are used. Word-making and sentence-making is 
a pleasure with these -ards. Put up in a neat 
box, postpaid, 15 cents. SPECIAL.—Send 25 
cents for one box of each. Your pupils will be 
delighted with them. They will save you much 
care and attention. 


Instructor Publishing Co., Dansville, N. Y. 


INVALUABLE TO EVERY STUDENT 


ASTERY 
MORIZING 


MEMory fiver ro. 
EMORY LIBRARY Box 1202 New YORK. 















card will bring you our new cat- 
AL alog and price list. Best varieties 
for commercial Orchards. The 


Books. 


(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 4.) 
ENGLISH: COMPOSITION AND LIT- 
ERATURE. By W. F. Webster, Prin- 
cipal East High School, Minneapolis, 
inn. Crown 8 vo., half-leather, 275 
ages, 90c. Houghton, Mifflin & Co., 
n. 
In July, 1898, the author presented at 
the National Educational Association 
a Course of Study in English. In 1899 
the Association endorsed the principles 
of this course and recommended itas the 
basis for the Course in English for High 
Schools. This book is a development of 
the ideas presented in that paper, out- 
lining the method of carrying it forward 
and emphasizing the principles for the 
intelligent communication of ideas. It 
is not the purpose of the author to write 
a rhetoric, with all its rules and ex- 
amples, calling for such close discrimina- 
tion in the intricate shadings of our 
language. He rather aims at teaching 
the methods of simple, direct and accur- 
ate expression, and he carries the work 
of composition and the study of the best 
literature along together. His plan calls 
for the sympathetic reading of specified 
literary masterpieces three hours a week, 
writing ef compositions one hour, and a 
discussion of the principles of correct 
writing one hour. A four year’s study 
is recommended, commencing with Nar- 
ration, then Description, then Exposition 
and Argument, carrying along as sec- 
ondary the necessary sentence and word 
study. The plan of the study and of the 
text-book is to start with the whole or 
complete thought, dealing later with its 
parts as desired. 
MILITARY CAREER OF NAPOLEON 
THE GREAT. An Account of the 
Remarkable Campaign of the Man of 
Destiny. By Montgomery B. Gibbs. 


Illustrated. 12 mo., cloth, 574 pages, 
75c. The Werner Co., Akron, O. 


This is one of the thirty volumes com- 
prising the Werner School and Family 
Library, which includes several biog- 
raphies and histories. This book, as its 
title indicates, relates almost wholly to 
the military career of the great com- 
mander, and contains a large number of 
anecdotes and incidents of the battle- 
field as told by the marshals and generals 
of the First Empire, in the numerous 
memoirs which have been published 
since the deaths of these men. There 
has been a deluge of Napoleonic litera- 
ture in this country in the last few years 
and most of the works have covered too 
much ground for the ordinary reader, 
including biography, military and politi- 
cal history and the social side of his life. 
This volume assumes to touch but one 
feature, except where absolutely neces- 
sary to make points clear. It is evidently 
written by a warm admirer, but as all 
the world recognizes Napoleon as a great 
military genius, no matter how much 
they may differ as to the political and 
social side of his nature, there is no 
objection to that. Of his ten years as 
Emperor, Napoleon spent only fifty-four 
days less in camp than in his royal resi- 
dence. The story of his military career, 
therefore, is the one which people most 
desire to read, and this book well pro- 
vides for that desire. 
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| home, and the impressions of him re- 


WINNING OUT: A Book of Success. 
By Orison Sweet Marden. 12mo., 
cloth, gilt top, illustrated, 251 pages, 
$1.00. Lothrop Publishing Co., Boston. 
In this book the author follows prac- 

tically the same motive as in his former 

successful books, ‘‘Pushing to the Front” 
and ‘‘Architects of Fate.’? This, how- 
ever, is more distinctively for a younger 
class of readers, and suitable for school 
use as a supplementary reader. It is 
made up of sketches and anecdotes about 
men and women who from small be- 
ginnings have achieved success, and is 
therefore -most attractive reading. Its 
value, however, is not in the interest of 
the stories themselves, but the lessons 
which they a-e made to convey in 
teaching “Character Building by Habit 

Forming,” which is the sub-title of the 

book. 

TOLSTOI: A MAN OF PEACE. By 
Alice B. Stockham, M.D. THE NEW 
SPIRIT. By Havelock Ellis. Square 
12 mo.,140 pages, bound in art vellum, 
illustrated, $1.00. Stockham Publish- 
ing Co., Chicago. 

This is really two books in one, and 
gives a study of the great Russian novel- 
ist and reformer from two points of view. 
The first portion is a very fascinating 
account of the author’s visit to Tolstoi’s 


ceived close at hand. Visiting in his 
house, the author had excellent oppor- 
tunity for observing his home life and 
personal characteristics, and she has 
made a very vivid picture of all she saw 
there. His views and his philosophy of 
life, as shown in his conversation, are 
reported by her, and help interpret his 
works. The ‘‘New §pirit’’ is less per- 
sonal but gives a clearer insight into the 
social philosophies of Count Tolstoi. 





Crowell & Co. announce for publica- 
tion October 1st a new and complete 
edition of Balzac’s ‘‘Human Comedy,” 
finely illustrated, with introductions by 
Professor W. P. Trent, of Columbia 
University. The set will be presented 
in three forms: A De Luxe Edition, in 
thirty-two volumes, a Library Edition of 
Sixteen volumes, and a Popular Edition, 
of sixteen volumes. 
nt pulg ih) 

“The Science and Art of Penmanship,”’ 
published by G. W. Henderson & Son, 
West Cairo, Ohio, contains 250 pages, 
and is arranged so as to preserve a ready 
reference to all that is most valuable in 
the science and art of penmanship, and 
to meet all the requirements as a guide 
to systematic class work. All teachers 
interested in improving their methods 
of handling classes in this branch of 
study will make no mistake in sending 
$1.00 to the publishers for a copy of 
this book. : 
—_——~@aeo——_ 

A CURE FOR ASTHMA. 


Asthma sufferers need no longer leave home 
and business in order to be cured. Nature has 
produced a vegetable remedy that will perma- 
nently cure Asthma and all diseases of the lungs 
and bronchial tubes. Having tested its wonder- 
ful curative powers in thousands of cases (with 
arecord of 90 per cent. permanently cured), and 
desiring to relieve human suffering, I will send 
free of charge to all sufferers from Asthma, Con- 
sumption, Catatrh, Bronchitis and nervous dis- 
eases, this recipe, in German, French or English, 
with full directions for preparing and using. Sent 
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patie? Sond 
THE STANDARD 
AMERICAN BRAND 


Improved patterns for every 
style of writing, including 
the Vertical System. For 
nearly 50 years have been 
used in Schools and Com- 
mercial Colleges. 

Samples and special prices 
to teachers on application. 


SPENCERIAN PEN CO. 
349 Broadway, New York 














The best way is to study carefully the questions 
and answers used in previous examinations. 
For 35 cents we send you, prepaid, a book contain- 
ing the questions and answers of the Teachers’ 


How to Pass 
An Examination. 


Uniform Examinations in New York State for 
the past two years, from August ’98 to August '99, 
and from Aug. '99 to Aug. 1900, practically two 
books for the price of one. The answers and 
constructions in Drawing are also given. 


A New Book. 
1900--1901 


4a@- We also send with the book a supplement 
containing the questions and answers from 
August 1900 to the present time, making the 
book STRICTLY UP TO DATE. Price of book 
complete, 35 cents. Books for previous years, 
25 cents each, 


Instructor Publishing Co., Dansville, N. Y. 





TWO COURSES OF INSTRUCTION BY MAIL. 


“The Scientific Evolution of the Self.’ 
A plain, but complete thoroughly natural, and 
strictly practical system for bringing the body, the 
mind, and the special senses and faculties to their 
highest possible state of perfection, and to discover 
whatever latent talents, gifts or powers, may be 
resident in the individual without consciousness of 
possession. ‘The Science of Natural Heal- 
ing.”? A strictly scientific application of the real 
and most promptly effective curative agents in na~- 
ture; also including all that is most practical and 
helpful in the various drugless methods in general 
use,—such as Hydropathy, Mental Therapy, Suggest- 
ive Therapeutics, etc. Full particulars of either or 
both courses furnished free upon request. Address 
Dept.N. I. 100, National Institute of Science, Chicago. 








. i 
Price Fifty Cents, 
Just the book for all who wish to prepare for a 





by mail. Address with stamp, naming this paper, 
W. A. Noyes, 835 Powers’ Block, Rochester, NS ¥; 








Geo. A. Sweet Nursery Co., Box 1886, Dansville, N.Y. 








Civil Service Examination. Postage 5 cents extra, 
Address Normal Instructor, "Renevitie, N. ¥. 





DIXON’S 


AMERICAN GRAPHITE 


PENCILS. 


The Dixon Co. make over seven hundred dif- 
ferent pencils varying in grade, shape, color and 
size, and on receipt of i6c in stamps will send to 
any teacher samples that will prove the fact that 
they are the best pencils made for educational 
work, 


JOSEPH DIXON CRUCIBLE CO,, 


JERSEY CITY, : - N. J. 


PATENTS GUARANTEED 


Our iee returned if we fail. Any one sendin 
sketch and description of any invention will 
promptly receive our opinion free concerning 
the patentability of same. ‘‘ How to Obtain a 
Patent” sent upon.request. Patents secured 
through us advertised for sale at our expense. 
Patents taken out through us receive special 
notice, without charge, in THE PATENT RECORD, 
an illustrated and widely circulated journal, 
consulted by Manufacturers and Investors. 
Send for sample copy FREE. Address, 


VICTOR J. EVANS & CO. 
(Patent Attorneys,) 
Evans Building, WASHINGTON, D. CG. 


Steele’s Rote Songs 


FOR PRIMARY GRADES. 
A NEW AND ORIGINAL COLLECTION. 

















Simple-Melodies within the Com 
pass of Children’s Voices, linked to 
Simple Words. Clearly Printed, 
Strongly Bound. 

As its name implies, the songs in 
this book are to be learned by rote. 
The melodies are new and catchy 
and are all within the range of chil- 
dren’s voices, and the words are 
easily understood by the little folks. 


Price, single copy, postpaid, 15 cents. 
Per dozen, $1.40, Postage {5c extra. 


INSTRUCTOR - PUBLISHING - CO,, 


DANSVILLE, - - NEW YORK. 











NORMAL INSTRUCTOR. 


The Wing Piano 


The usual way to buy a piano is from a retail dealer or agent. We do not 
sell see sere in —— sie : eupey our pianos direct from our factory to 
retail purchasers. e do not employ a 

single salesman or agent, and we hae ao No nll ag Phimmpassnget pepeertetsh angie 
Salesroom except our factory. We transact ou 

all of our business and ship all of our pianos 
direct from our factory. As our expenses 
are small, a — small profit pays us. 

No matter how far away you live, our 
improved system of doing business makes it 
actually more convenient and more satisfac- 
tory to buya piano from us than to buy one #xiRaie 
from a local dealerin yourown town or city. [AE 

Over 30,000 Wing Pianos have been man- 
ufactured and sold in 32 years (since 1868). 

Every Wing Piano is guaranteed for 
twelve (12) years against any defect in tone, 


action, workmanship or material. 
Everyone who intends to purchase a piano should 
have our complete catalogue. We send it free on request. 


FREIGHT PREPAID. We will send 
inks Gheek eoar ae SENT ON TRIAL as piano or pon choice of es heer 



















































The piano I bought of you 
in December is giving us . re 
the very best of satisfac- ses a 
tion. In tone, touch and 
workmeanenen ©. is certainly 
extra fine. he strangest 
part of it seems to be that 
you can sell such an instru- 
ment = oe: a low price. 


. GREEN, 
Perry, Lake County, Ohio. 


























and manner of doing busi- | Wing Pianos on trial, to any part of the United States, all freights paid by us. 
themselves justice in not| We will allow ample time for a thorough examination and trial in the home, and 
availing themselves of your | if the piano is not entirely satisfactory in every respect we will take it back at 
tone, touch and durability | our own expense. There is no risk or expense to the person ordering the piano, 
of your pianos cannot \ 
everyone wnohears tend! = THE INSTRUMENTAL ATTACHMENT 
fetsioa | °*""ot Pe) imitates perfectly the tones of the Mandolin, Guitar, Harp, Zither and Banjo. 
eel Onn tt played just as perfectly by a single player on the piano as though rendered 
ae by a parlor orchestra. The original instrumental attach- 
other piano, although there are several imitations of it. 
For price and terms of payment on Wing Piano—write us. 
wl NG & SON 212-214 East 12th Street, 
NEW YORK 


ness. No one is doing 
most liberal terms. 
questioned. The instru. | No money is sent to us in advance, we pay all freights. 
allows a combination of ef- 

ALBERT DRAEGERT, | Music written for these instruments, with and without piano accompaniment, 

ment has been patented by us and it cannot be had in any 
Old instruments taken in exchange. 
1868—32nd Year—1900. 














SY WO K S E IES OFFERED AT SPECIAL RATES 
WITH THE INSTRUCTOR. 
“Busy Work’? consists of 200 leaflets (sheets) 6} x 3} inches each, on which are printed practical questions suitable for All Grades up to the Sixth. 
These leaflets are devoted to Arithmetic, Geography, Grammar and Miscellaneous Subjects, fifty leaflets being devoted to each subject. Each fifty are 
put up in a convenient and substantial manilla case, and the entire set enclosed in a strong manilla packet. 
THE OBJECT of the Busy Work Series is to provide profitable work for idle pupils and to use for reviews. Thousands of teachers are using them 


with great success. The demand for these has led us to manufacture them in an especially large quantity, thereby reducing the cost to us, and wishing to 
introduce them still more widely, we make the following offers : . 


1. Busy Work Series postpaid 50 cents, (formerly $1.20). 


& y 
: Combination Offers 2. Busy Work Series postpaid and Normal Instructor one year 70 cents. Or 
3. Busy Work Series and Normal Instructor three years for $1.15. 
NOTE :—If you are a subscriber your subscription will be advanced either one or three years from date of expiration, as you order. 


B W k § ries Free s You can get this Series free by sending either one new yearly subscription with full fee (50 cents) or a three-year subscrip- 
USsy Of e * tion at $1.00. Those subscribing through you are privileged to take advantage of any of our combination offers the same 


as though ordering direct. 









NORIIAL INSTRUCTOR, Dansville, N. Y. 








Three Years For $1.00 wera 'sccine inet coer nena ot seer, Three Years For $1.00 


Normal Instructor THREE YEARS for Only $1.00. 
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NORMAL INSTRUCTOR GOES TO OVER 100,000 PUBLIC SCHOOL TEACHERS EACH MONTH (No olher Similar Journal Reaches one-halfas many ), YET WE ARE EVER 
ANXIOUS TO MAKE NEW FRIENDS, AND TO EXTEND OUR CIRCULATION AND INFLUENCE. READERS ARE INVITED TO CO-OPERATE WITH US TO THIS END. 
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fy sm ALL, it is the teacher and his per- 











sonality which makes the school. 

Methods, courses of study, helps, appa- 

ratus, and all that goes to make up the 
machinery of the best schools may be provided, 
but what will it profit if the teacher is lacking 
in the necessary training and qualities? How 
important, then, that in this point there is no 
lack. It is not tothe school officer that we write, 
but to the teacher. A full realization of your 
importance as an individual to the work to be 
accomplished should be had. System is good, 
even necessary, but system will not take the 
place of personal effort and sympathy. Methods 
should be studied, but back of methods should 
be mind and heart. Apparatus can be utilized, 
but no appliance can take the place of intellect 
and interest. 





T THE opening of the great anthracite coal 
strike in Pennsylvania, nearly one thousand 
boys usually employed at the breakers or about 
the mines applied for admission to the schools 
in Scranton. This suggests a very pathetic fact. 
Here were children inside the school age, within 
reach of the splendid school system of a large 
city, in a great state with an abundant school 
fund, denied by the hard conditions of their sur- 
roundings the advantage of all this wealth of 
preparation made for their benefit. To be com- 
pelled during their tender years to go into the 
gloomy work of the mines is certainly a hard lot, 
and is a sufficient commentary or the economic 
conditions prevailing in that section. We have 
no way of telling whether this movement toward 
the schoois was a voluntary and spontaneous 
one on the part of the boys, but let us believe 
that it was such—the natural seeking of the sun- 
light of the plant rooted in the dark places—and 
thaé it showed a desire for the blessing of an 
education, even though but a brief taste could be 
had during the uncertain respite granted by a 
strike which might end in starvation. The dis- 
patch which mentioned the above fact also said 
that there was little room to be found for them 
in the schoolrooms of the city. 





N McOlure’s of July there was an article by 
Marion Hill, which may well attract the 
attention of those interested in present school 
methods. The first conclusior on reading it is 
that Hill is a romancer rather 1 han a chronicler 
—that he is dealing in fiction rather than facts. 
But there is, nevertheless, a feeling that there 
may be somewhat of truth in the article, though 
possibly exaggerated and elaborated to make 
more entertaining for the general magazine 
reader. If itis true, or true only in a small 
degree, it is a striking indictment against the 
benefit of concert recitation of matter learned by 
oral repetition—matter poured into the assem- 
bled ears of a class or room to be repeated by 
them for formal exercise or show purposes. 

The examples used by Mr. Hill are the 
patriotic exercises used in so many schools, and 
which are pointed to as inculcating ideas of 
patriotism in the young pupils, as well as giving 
interest and diversion in the school program. If 
the former object is to be attained there must be 
a modicum, at least, of intelligent appreciation 
of the words used. An investigation which Mr. 
Hill was led to make into the matter, to de- 
termine how much was really understood of the 
songs so finely sung and the sentiments so 
grandly recited, showed the most lamentable 
ignorance. They were meaningless and parrot- 
like repetitions—mere sound. Some of the 
examples given as proof of this were very amus- 
ing, though somewhat startling. We can only 
give a few of these, but cannot refrain from 
reprinting the copy of ‘‘America,”’ very prettily 
written and properly put into verse form; which 
he secured from a girl ten years old : 


My country, tissuf the 
Sweet land of libaet tea, 
Of thee I sing. 
Land where my father died, 
Land were the Pilgrims pried, 
From ev’ry mountain side, 
Let fridmen ring. 


My native country the 
Land of the noble free, 
Thy name [I love. 
I love thy rots and chills, 
Thy woods and temper pills, 
My heart with ratcher thrills 
Like that above. 


The girl was a remarkable good speller, and 
when she wrote ‘‘rots and chills’’ clearly meant 
what she said. The questions which were asked 
her showed this to be the fact, as her explana- 
tion that ‘‘libaet tea’? probably meant one of 
our imports from China; that “‘tissuf’’ was 


probably used to fill out the line, not knowing 
any meaning for it; that ‘‘pried’’ came from 
“‘pry,’”’ ‘“‘meaning to come where you are not 
asked to come,’’ and that therefore the Pilgrims 
pried into America ; that while she did not love 
‘rots and chills’’—it was the poetry said that— 
she thought it meant that we ‘‘must forgive a 
great many unpleasant things about our country, 
and say we like them out of politeness ;’’ that 
‘temper pills’? meant ‘‘pills for temper of 
course,’’ and others of this sort which showed 
her ingenious and more than ordinarily intel- 
ligent, but with no true idea at all of all she had 
written out. 

The experiences with a class averaging ten 
years and one month, having a percentage in 
spelling of eighty-eight, were equally startling, 
and indeed, more so, from the vagueness which 
seemed to prevade the whole body, and tlie 
variety of forms in which it was shown. The 
pupils were allowed to write a song of their own 
choosing. ‘Star Spangled Banner’? was the 
favorite, and was twisted in every line by some 
one. ‘‘Dawn’s early light’? was rendered in 
various forms, of which ‘‘don selery eye’’ is 
given as a mild sample; and ‘‘Oh say does the 
star spangled banner get weighed?” a unique 
question asked. ‘‘Blest with victory and peace’’ 
was rendered ‘‘less the fig trees and peas’’ and 
‘*bless with big trees apiece.’’ The line in 
‘‘Battle Hymn of the Republic’’ ‘‘trampling out 
the vintage where the grapes of wrath are stored’’ 
had the distinction of being rendered wrong in 
every instance varying from mild forms to the 
connected but peculiar paraphrasing: ‘‘He is 
tramping around the village where the grapes 
arrive from shore.’’ Other samples from a 
familiar selection, somewhat multilated but yet 
recognizable, were ‘‘the swine of each pasty 
Artic Ocean,’’ and ‘‘the yam of the ocean.’’ 

As stated before, this article may be largely 
fiction, made amusing by an entertaining writer, 
but at the best there is, no doubt, a large foun- 
dation of fact in it. This could be proved by 
the experience at some time of nearly every 
teacher. Enough of it is true, at least, to sug- 
gest the propriety of every teacher who conducts 
such exercises, or any other than patriotic where 
concert recitations by the mass is a feature, to 
stop long enough to find out how much is really 
comprehended and how much is merely parrot- 





like repetition of sound without sense. 












Against Vertical Writing. 





HE BOARD of School Superintendents of 
Manhattan and Bronx Boroughs of New 
York City have recommended that the vertical 
system of penmanship be abandoned in the 
schools under their jurisdiction. It is expected 
that this will be followed by similar action in 
the other boroughs of the city. This action and 
the reasons given for it are of special interest to 
teachers the country over, and form an important 
contribution to the discussion which advocates 
of the ‘‘vertical’’ and the ‘‘slant’’ systems have 
carried on. The vertical system has come into 
very general use in the schools of New York 
city, during the last five or six years, the prin- 
cipals of the various schools having the fullest 
liberty in deciding what system should be taught 
in their respective schools. One of the prin- 
cipal arguments of the opponents of the system 
was that to be neatly done, it must be done 
slowly, not denying its legibility if so done. 

The advocates of the system have said for the 
vertical penmanship that it is more easily learned 
than the slant writing, that it is always legible, 
and that those who learn to write by that system 
develop just as much character within the 
bounds of the system as was developed in the 
handwriting of those who wrote with the old- 
fashioned slant to the right. There have been 
compromise systems ; under these the letters 
are formed in the same box-like way, but the 
loops of the long letters incline a little to the 
right. 

The decision as stated above against the ver- 
tical system is based by the Board upon the 
practical results. Itissaid that complaints have 
been received from a great number of pupils 
that they found themselves handicapped by the 
fact that they wrote the vertical hand. People 
to whom they went for employment spoke of 
their handwriting as very much against them, 
because it was bound to be slow. The opinion 
of the Board is expressed by one of the Com- 
missioners in the following language : 

‘“‘The vertical system is undoubtedly a very 
fine thing for a boy or a girl who is to be em- 
ployed ina library, but it will not do for the 
boy or girl who is to make a living in a com- 
mercial house. It is tooslow. I really believe 
that a pupil who has been taught the slant 
system and who is otherwise as apt and as in- 
telligent as a pupil who has learned the vertical 
system, can write forty-five words to the vertical 
system pupil’s thirty. It is my theory any 
way that nobody really learns to write in school. 
All schoolboy handwriting is pretty much alike. 
The real learning of writing comes long after 
the copybooks have been discarded, in the 
actual work of producing writing in large quan- 
tities. But the youngster who starts out with 
this almost painfully slow, vertical system is so 
handicapped that he never learns to write fast 
enough to get employment until he has forgotten 
all about the system. Now there is no question 
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of the legibility of the old standard slant system 
of writing. I do not mean the system with 
‘shading,’ and fancy curlycues and all that sort 
of thing, but the free running hand with the 
natural slant that immediately preceded this 
vertical system in the favor of the teachers.”’ 

Supt. Jasper said that his objections to the 
vertical system was that it was merely a fad that 
had attracted the attention of the principals _be- 
cause it was new, and because there was a great 
deal of competition among the text-book pub- 
lishers in furnishing different systems of upright 
penmanship. The system, it seemed to him, 
had gained a false importance and was being 
pursued unreasonably for no better reason than 
that it had become the fashion among teachers 
of handwriting. The superintendent said that 
he was sorry that anything which was so clearly 
a fad had obtained so strong a hold on the 
teachers and the schools before steps were taken 
to discourage the principals from using it. 


sa 








Farthest North. 





NEW MARK has been set in the advance 

upon the North Pole. It is not much in 
miles, but it means much in endeavor and 
struggle. Since 1895 the record had been held 
by Nansen, the Norwegian, who reached 86° 14’. 
An Italian explorer has reached 86° 33’, a dif- 
ference of nineteen minutes of latitude or a little 
more than twenty miles. This Italian expedi- 
tion was under the lead of the Duke of Abruzzi, 
son of the Duke of Aosta, and nephew of the 
late King Humbert. It left Christiania, Norway, 
in June 1899, in a ship called the Stella Palaris. 
This later expedition has also made a record in 
time for polar explorations, Nansen being absent 
and practically unheard of for three years, and 
few returning with any practicable results in so 
short a time as a year. Nansen, it will be re- 
called, built a ship, the Fram, of such shape 
and strength as to withstand the ice and be 
enabled to drift with it, his idea being that the 
currents would carry him across the Pole. The 
vessel froze in and drifted, as expected, but not 
in the direction hoped. . He, therefore, left the 
boat and with a single companion made a dash 
for the north with sledges, reaching the point 
above named and returning to Norway after a 
winter spent in Franz Josef Land. Abruzzi 
followed much the same plans, though his boat 
was not as strongly constructed nor did they 
intend to depend so much upon it. One side of 
it was crushed by the ice and it was with diffi- 
culty saved from sinking. It was driven upon 
the land and a sledge party set out, reaching 
the above highest point and returning to the 
ship after one hundred and four days absence. 
The Duke, being severely frostbitten, was unable 
to accompany the sledge expedition, which was 
under a Captain Cagni. The boat drifted north 
to 82°, so that really the sledge party made a 
journey over the ice one hundred and thirty-five 
miles longer than Nansen’s. Special prepara- 
tion for this portion of the trip had been made, 





with the very best equipment and light sledges 
of new design. If the boat had been as strong 
as the Fram, or the chance of the drift had car- 
ried it as far north, an equally successful sledge 
journey would have advanced the mile post of 
Arctic exploration a material distance further 
toward the goal. That this expedition has been 
so measurably successful, actually returning in 
their own ship without a rescue party’s aid, will 
inspire further effort. 

According to the figures given, the party made 
a total sledge journey of about six hundred 
miles, and reached within two hundred and 
forty miles of the pole. Is it too much to expect 
that some day conditions will allow someone to 
overcome this remainder ? 

While this mark is now the highest on record, 
that it is the highest reached at this very date 
is too much to assert. It is expected that this 
past summer, Peary, waiting at Camp Sabine, 
with preparations complete, has made his dash 
for the Pole. Ifso, it is confidently believed 
that he has succeeded in making a mark still 
higher than has Abruzzi. Until the American 
is heard from, the record of the Italian’s suc- 
cess must stand first. 





HERE are teachers who ‘‘teach school’’ and 
those who merely ‘‘keep school.’”? As you 
look over your own work and aspirations, which 
class do you put yourself in? Ifyou are merely 
assigning set lessons, measured off by the page 
in a text-book, hearing the pupils give the 
answers, filling in so many classes in so many 
hours a day, watching the clock for release from 
the routine as anxiously as your most restless 
pupil ; if you are giving no inspiration, raising 
no aspirations in the minds of the pupil before 
you, suggesting nothing to the minds before you 
except what the book or the course of study 
directs, you evidently belong to the latter class. 
If this is your measure, self-applied, do not expect 
to reach success or enjoyment in your work. 


WE have been informed by the officer in 
charge of the Department of Public Instruction 
for the Philippines that in the near future there 
will probably be a large demand in that region 
for school books, school appliances, furniture, 
and supplies of all kinds. Practically no school 
system exists and at a conservative estimate 
two million children of school age in the 
Philippines have never attended schools of 
any kind. Doubtless under American rule 
modern school houses will be built, English 
speaking teachers employed, and a modern pro- 
gressive system inaugurated. Those inter- 
ested can communicate with the department 
named, address being ‘‘U. 8. Military Govgrn- 
ment, Department of Public Instruction; Manila, 
P. I.’? Samples, catalogues, etc., of all kinds 
are desired, and all such sent will become gov- 
ernment property, and be stored or filed for 
future reference. Packages of.all kinds if sent 
to the Depot Quartermaster, San Francisco, Cal., 
will be forwarded on government transport free. 
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Our plan is to have several short, practical articles each month. 


mit articles of this sort, for our eyaraination, looking to their use in our columns, 
articles shall not exceed five to seven hundred words in length.—£d.] 





Teaching Politeness and Neatness. 


E, M. RAPP. 
ANY people complain of the decay of the 
old-time courtesy, and say that the boys 

and the girls of today are lacking in the 
elements of good breeding. Really re- 

fined parents sometimes ignore their duty and 
leave the teaching of politness to other agencies. 
It is right here, then, that the teacher’s oppor- 
tunity begins. Some may think thatto attempt 
to teach manners would be a waste of the pupil’s 
time, that he had better be doing something 
else. On the contrary, these lessons may be 
the most important ones the pupil learns. The 
whole child should be sent to school, and the 
whole child should receive attention while there. 
In no one of the different stages of life is the 
possibility of developing the heart-germ of cour- 
teousness equal to that in our primary grade of 
schools. Here, where more than half the wak- 
ing hours of the little ones are spent under the 
eyes of the teacher, the seeds of gentleness, 
kindness, and courtesy may best be sown in the 
fertile heart-soil of the child. There may doubt- 
Jess be circumstances most adverse with . which 
to contend while planting these seeds, such as a 
rude, poisonous atmosphere at home, or in- 
tellects naturally sluggish ; but by constant and 
varied efforts to counteract the miasma of the 
home training, and to dig into, quicken, and 
fertilize the intellect, there cannot fail to even- 
tuate astonishing results. But such efforts must 
not be merely mechanical. The heart of the 
teacher must be pure and good. The beautiful 
miracle by which the hills are clothed with 
verdure, was made possible when God said, 
“Let there be light !’’ No matter how perfect 
the seeds may seem, no matter how rich the 
soil may be, if the all-animating rays of sunlight 
be not allowed to exert their far-reaching powers, 
the result, at best, is void and fruitless. The 


-same rule holds good in developing this germ of 


kindness and courtesy in the heart-soil of the 
young* The teacher’s heart must overflow with 
the pure, true sunshine of the Golden Rule, so 
that the glorious vivifying rays may be con- 
stantly emanating from it, upon the newly- 
planted embryo in the little ones heart. 

Every teacher, especially in rural districts, 
should give lessons on behavior in the street, in 
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public places, in the 
parlor, and even on the 
playground and should 
also try to remedy any 
defect, as a squint, a 
slovenly gait, a habit 

stooping. There 

the proper way of en- 
tering and leaving a 
room, receiving visit- 
ors, performing intro- 
ductions, ete. The 
teacher should be care- 
ful that the children return thanks for favors 
received, that they ask to be excused when 
obliged to pass before people, that they do not 
interrupt one another, or snatch things, or crowd 
to be first. | The teacher should be polite her- 
self, as example is better than precept. Even a 
child of six will become so impressed by an 
‘fexcuse me’’ from the teacher, who has acci- 
dently caused her to drop her pencil, that in a 
few months all will be using these little polite- 
nesses that make for virtue. ‘‘Good-morning’’ 
sounds much better than ‘‘Hello.’’? William and 
Peter, Mary and Sarah sound better than Bill 
and Pete, and Mame and Sade. Instead of the 
long drawn ‘‘ma’am,”’? teach “I beg your 
pardon.’’ Politeness is partly intellectual and 
partly physical, it is one of those things that we 
learn to do by doing it over and over again. 
Agreeable manners contribute wonderfully to a 
man’s success. Take two men possessing equal 
advantages in every other respect ; but let one 
be gentlemanly, kind, obliging and conciliating ; 
the other disobliging, rude, harsh, and insolent, 
the one will become rich while the other will 
starve. The Golden Rule contains the very life 
and soul of politeness. 

Neatness is one of the essentials to be taught 
in every school. The means of cleanliness 
should be on hand. Wash-basins, clean towels, 
soap, and an abundance of water, are as neces- 
sary in a school- house as in a dwelling-house. 
In the 20th century school each pupil will have 
his own comb, hair-brush, clothes-brush, and 
shoe-brush. These will be kept in a box locked 
by the pupil owning it. There are frequently 
times during the day when children should 
wash their hands and faces, and brush their 
clothes. The means of keeping in a pre- 
sentable condition should always be at hand in 
every civilized house. There are certain articles 
every man, woman, and child should himself 
own, and which but he alone should use. 
Among these is a tooth-brush, a comb, a 
hair-brush, a shoe-brush, and a_ clothes- 
brush. The world is coming to look upon a 
school as a little world, containing all the ap- 
pliances needed as a preparation for the greater 
world. The teacher should be a model of neat- 
ness. When a business man interviews a person 
for a responsible position, he carefully notes his 
personal appearance. He prides himself on his 
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If this is true, where a man is engaged as a 
salesman, would it not apply more strongly to 
the teacher, who stands before her pupils as an 
example in all things. Personal appearance is 
too often overlooked by the teacher. People do 
not want a teacher with clothing that merely 
hangs upon the person ; with shoes that show a 
non-use of blacking and brush; with finger 
nails that have a wide margin of black at the 
ends; with hair untrimmed. The general 
appearance of a person, in nearly all cases, gives 
an index to his character. A shabbily attired 
teacher arouses suspicion. To him that hath 
good clothes will money come to get more. 
This is not a plea for Beau Brummelism—it is a 
plea for neatness. 
Berks County, Pa. 
eer 


ADD TO YOUR LIBRARY. 


These books are 16 mos. (a penres size) good paper and print, 
are substantially bound in cloth and have an average of about 
400 pages each. Price 25¢ a copy or given free for procuring new 
subscribers to NORMAL INSTRUCTOR as offered below. Order by 
number. 





103 Aesop’s Fables 


104 Alice in Wonderland Carroll 
107 Autocrat of the Breakfast Table Holmes 
11) Black Beauty Sewell 


112 Book of Golden Deeds Yonge 

113 Bracebridge Hall Irving 

114 Browning’s Poems 

115 Blithedale Romance 

Drummond's Addresses 

E merson’ s Essays Vol 1 
“ Vol2 
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Hawthorne 
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Longfellow 
Carlyle 
Longfellow 
Hawthorne 
Jerome 

a’ Kempis 


Evangeline 

33 Heroes and Hero Worship 
134 Hiawatha 

135 House of Seven Gables 

136 Idle Thoughts of an Idle Fellow 
138 Imitation of Christ 

145 Lamb’s Tales froin Shakespeare 
148 Lays of Ancient Rome 

150 Light of Asia 

151 Longfellow’s Poems 

152 Lowell’s Poems 

153 Lucile 

154 Man in Black 

158 Mornings in Florence 

161 Paradise Lost 

162 Paradise Regained 

166 Poe’s Poems 

167 Prine -e of the House of David 
169 Prue and I 

170 Rab and His Friends 

172 Reveries of a Bachelor 
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Macaulay 
Arnold 


Meredith 

Ss. J. Weyman 
Ruskin 
Milton 

Milton 
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G. W. Curtis 
Brown 

Ik Marvel 


173 Representative Men Emerson 
176 Scarlet Letter Hawthorne 
177 Sesame and Lilies Ruskin 


178 Ships That Pass in the Night Harraden 
179 Sign of the Four A. C. Doyle 
180 Sketch Book Irving 
181 Stickit Minister 8S. R. Crockett 
183 Story ofan African Farm Schreiner 
184 Study in Scarlet A. C. Doyle 
186 Tanglewood Tales Hawthorne 


188 Ten Nights in a Bar Room Arthur 
189 Three Men ina Boat Jerome 
193 Treasure Island Stevenson 
195 Uncle Tom’s Cabin Stowe 
196 Vicar of Wakefield Goldsmith 
197 Water Babies Kingsley 


198 Whittier’s Poems 


200 Wonder Book for Boys and Girls Hawthorne 


Any Three Volumes Free for securing one new three-year 
subscriber to NORMAL INSTRUCTOR. 

Any Ten Volumes for securing three new three-year subscribers 
to NorMAL INstRucToR, and ten additional volumes for each 
additional three subscribers. 

Postage 4c extra on each volume. 

ya ree-year subscriptions including books, etc., offered with 
| INSTRUCTOR, Count same as straight three-year subse ‘riptions, but 
in every case full amount must accompany orders. Premiums are 
never allowed for sending your own subscription. 

SPECIAL ;:—Send us $2.00 (with 40c. extra if you wish them pre- 
paid) and we will send any ten books selected from above list and 
the INsTrUCTOR three years. 
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You can get any three of the following by sending 
one new three-year subscriber (not your own) with 
full fee and postage on premiums : 

Busy Work Series Postage 8c. 

Page’s Theory and Practice 6 Se. 
Evolution of Dodd 66 Se. 

Walks and Talks “6 8e. 
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Three-Year Subscriptions Transferable. 


Those subscribing for three years will be privileged 
to transfer the subscription to another if for any reason 





ability to read a man’s character from his looks. 





there is a desire to do so. 
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The AUTUMN PAGEANT 
w of % 


Birds and Flowers. 














Lintan M. Crerry. 





‘‘How many things by season season’d are 
To their right’ phrase and true perfection.”’ 
—Shakespeare. 





‘‘Whoever has missed September and October life in 
the country, among the hills and farms, has lost some 
of the most delightful and characteristic scenes of all 
the year.” 

“The crisp, pure air, the clear and mellow light ; 

The deep, cool, shady nooks behind the woods ; 

The showy fringe upon the hem o’ the year 

Of purple asters and the goldenrods ; 

The spicy smell of apples and wild grapes , 

Along the country road : the film of sound 

Rising from myriad insects in the fields ; 

The distant chorus of tumultuous crows ; 

The lowlands white with frost at early morn 

Among the yellow, brown and crimson hills.’’ 


—Selected. 

HE PROCESSION of the seasons is like 

y an unending pageant, ever moving on 
before the eyes of all who will pause to 

note its many marvels and beauties. In- 

deed, whether spectators be few or many or 
none, this procession sweeps by in full array. 
Nature is not dependent upon man for the suc- 
cess of her pageants. But the better off are we 
all when we avail ourselves of our inalienable 
rights to both witness, and, in a sense, participate 
in all the fulness of Nature’s days. Itis diffi- 
cult usually to distinguish one season’s ending 
and another’s beginning, so far as exact calendar 
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dates are concerned. Yet we may soon learn to 
know certain signals and plain ‘‘signs of the 
times,’’—know when to expect glimpses of cer- 
tain features of the pageant—at what particular 
wood, meadow, or roadside, certain birds, insects 
or wild flowers may be seen. 

Two, out of the four pageants of the seasons, 
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so many of our cities are giving their fairs, ex- 
'positions and parades, exhibiting, chiefly the 
fruits of man’s industry and skill, that Nature 
ihas prepared her most brilliant pageant of the 
entire year. The Autumn procession is now ‘‘on 
the move’’—has been, as it were, passing before 
our eyes since August and will not end until far 
in November. -Those who are able to betake 
themselves during this period to the quiet road- 
sides of the country, and to the woods and fields 
are always richly rewarded, more richly perhaps, 
than by the sights in the city crowds. The 
rewards are great, in this field, for every bit of 
knowledge and understanding gained. Each 
year, although the procession is always made up 
of the same essential features, something is 
‘new’? to us—something, yes, hundreds of 
beautiful or curious things escaped our notice on 
preceding years and the freshness of a new ‘‘dis- 
covery’’ always awaits, not only the novice, but 
even the most learned scientific student. If we 
were to attempt a list of all the leading features 
of, for instance, only the Autumn pageant, think 
of its length! All the multitudinous life of 
plants and animals moves in unending panorama 
before us and we know that even a life-time of 
‘‘seasons’’ is all too short. But as I have said, 
a general familiarity with Nature’s ways and 
whatever small lines of study are possible to the 
majority, will yield full reward. 

The word procession, or pageant, seems pecul- 
iarly appropriate to the Autumn season, for all 
life then appears to be ‘‘moving’’ on toward a 
set point. The summer birds are migrating 
southward, the winter birds are coming from the 
far north to take their places ; insects and ani- 
mals are seeking their winter quarters ; seeds 
are on the wing in endless numbers; leaves of 
the trees are adrift, fluttering down, hither and 
yon, to find their final place of sleep—a stir is 
everywhere from August to October or Novem- 
ber’s close. It is, to be sure, rather a quiet stir 
and we always speak of Autumn as ‘‘the quiet 
time.’? The changes go on quietly. Yet we 
may hear considerable bustle of preparation for 
winter on certain days—just which days no one 
can quite prophesy—of September and October, 
when the bird branch of the parade are a-wing 
for the south. It is worth while to be on the 
alert. In Spring, ofttimes, we miss the pleasure 
of welcoming the first comers of the birds and 
flowers. We are still housed in our warm 
quarters and think it is yet winter, when lo, 
birds and flowers have arrived and are in full 
possession of the old woodland haunts. We did 
not ‘‘see them come.’’ But to speed the part- 
ing guests must be easier for lazy folk—the fine 
days of Autumn lure one forth with little effort 
to see what is to be seen. Always, of course, 
flowers are easier to find or to study than birds, 
unless we except the social robins and common 
sparrows. 





seem to me to attract our interest most and give 
us most urgent summons to bestir ourselves to 


careful observation and study—namely, the 
Spring and Autumn. 


It is about the time that 


Let us, at the opening of our Fall study, make 
as definite a note as possible of the leading 
features of the Autumn pageant, and prepare 
ourselves through the Winter, by a careful study 











of as many as possible of the birds, flowers, etc., 
as come under our notice, for an intelligent 
appreciation of the next most noticeable pageant, 
that of Spring, in which will surely reappear, in 
new array, all the life that held our eye in Sum- 
mer and Autumn. It would be very helpful, I 
think, to those beginning a careful study of 
Nature along special lines, say of the birds ‘and 
wild flowers, to make out a list of those most 
common to each season—this list culled from 
the best authorities on the subject. Side by 
side with this list, keep one of actual observa- 
tion. Never mind if you can put down but 





two or three names at first—if you have been 
able to note, for instance, but a single flock of 
blackbirds started on their Fall migration, or 
have found but a half dozen Autumn flowers 
whose names you can give. The list swells 
wonderfully, year by year. For a beginning, 
what flower or flower family heads the Autumn 
pageant? Or what bird? It is difficult to 
make a list in exact chronological order. We 
would not go far wrong to place the sunflowers 
or golden rod and the summer yellow bird at 
the head of the list. Probably the composite 
family of flowers both begin and end the pro- 
cession of wild flowers and hold special points 
of vantage in the parade all along the line. 
There is a sudden flash of gold across yonder 
hillside. The golden rod is a-bloom. The 
Autumn procession is under way. About this 
time you may be so fortunate as to catch a glint 
of the earliest autumn sun-rays on the passing 
wings of the summer yellow bird, the yellow- 
breasted chat, and the swallows. These birds, 
also the bobolinks and red-winged black birds, 
all migrate early, (August and first of Sep- 
tember). 

The hardy thistles, sunflowers, golden rod, 
asters, the rich milkweeds, the delicate frigged 
and hardier closed gentians, the vervain, iron- 
weed, blazing star, pearly everlasting, rattle- 
snake roots, sneeze weeds, lobelias, are among 
the plants to be found in the first ranks of the 
procession. But look carefully at such as the 


modest blue fringed gentians, in the early Fall. 


days, for you will see them once and not again. 
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Weeks later, the golden rod and aster will still} ting forth to their final southernmost destination. 
The salt marshes, the rice fields of New Jersey, 
are full of busy birds, thousands upon thou- 
Here may be seen 
in great numbers the white-breasted swallows, 
the red-winged blackbirds, but especially, the 


flaunt their glory of gold and purple before you. 

Among bird migrants, the most delicate song, 
birds you may be sure are first to go—first to 
feel the warnings that their food supply will 
soon begin to fail and also that the Autumn 
chill will be upon them. Southward is the word 
for the bird branch of the Autumn pageant, from 
August till November. The close of September, 
at least in our northern states, finds but little of 
bird-life left. The song birds have nearly all 
fled the old haunts, the days of empty nests are 
at hand, the marshes are deserted. To be sure, 
the birds are not all actually gone to the far 
south. Along roadsides, and in open fields, or 
congregated on barns, fences, and tree tops, may 
be seen every now and then many great and 
surprising gathering of clans. Birds which had 
formerly to be sought for most carefully in their 
deep wood habitats are to be seen in open con- 
sultation with their friends over the anxious 
journey to the far south lands. Unexpected 
and strange visitors are often to be seen, too, 
these days. We listen to hear the familiar note 
of robin or blue jay, and perhaps are startled by 
the wild cry of curlew or loon. Partridges, 
snipe, marsh hawks, wild duck, quail, all are on 
the wing now, along with the regular aerial 
ranks of the song-birds. Among song-birds, it 
is often very difficult to believe that these 
changed looking birds are our old bright, viva- 
cious Spring friends. Thespruce, glossy, plump 
robins of last April are now thin and dull 
colored, a most ragged set of hungry fellows, 
skirmishing about in flocks for a final revel 
among the wild grapes and late worms, etc., ere 
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them. They sometimes treat us to bursts of 


song in Autumn, but as a rule, I find the robins | tographs, or accurate half-tones, are becoming 
ait busy upon their feasts and plans about}common and easy of access to the majority. 
Many will go south, a few brave|The bird student of today need not lack for 


migrations. 
fellows will linger on and fight it out through 
the northern winter. 


The Mid-Atlantic states form attractive feed-| own right.’’ 
ing stations for the migrating birds on their| less accompanied by actual observation. 


southward journeys, and here many of them 


‘| great travels and thrilling experiences would be 


life, so deep an interest aroused, or so much 
the days of serious living are irrevocably upon | done to protect the birds as at the present time. 


out to study Nature must be a ‘‘pioneer in his 
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sands, during the Autumn. 


bobolinks, who not only take on another coat, 





New Jersey rice stations and settle down toa 
long feast. Their change of costume is fre- 
quently not yet completed when they reach this 
first pause in their journey and their bright 
buffs, yeilows, black and white plumage, not 
quite toned down to the dull browns of the 
females, but is a mixture—a coat of spotted 
black and yellow. The old gay song, too, is a 
thing almost entirely of the past and Mr. ‘‘Bob- 
Rice’s’’ note is a sort of ‘‘metallic chink,’’ as 
Mr. Chapman appropriately names it. 

From the Mid-Atlantic States, the bobolinks 
proceed to the rice fields of Georgia and South 
Carolina for a second grand revel in rice dainties. 
Finally, about October, their flight begins to 
their far winter homes south of the Amazon. 
So, if we were to follow the career of the various 
birds, from their first snug nest-home, through 
their wonderful migrations of Fall and Spring, 
and on to the end of their life journey, what 


our portion. But the most of us must be con- 
tent to do this only in thought, and with the 
aid of those who have given their lives to the 
study of bird-life. For the short time during 
which most of the birds are with us, let us be 
ready to make the best use of our opportunities 
to come in touch with these wonderful, fascinat- 
ing lives of theirs, lived so close to our own, but 
usually so little known to us. The twentieth 
century, no doubt, is to be a great ‘‘Bird Era.’’ 
Never has there been so close a study of bird- 


‘‘Bird books,’’ finely illustrated by color pho- 


‘thelps.’? But, in a sense, each one who sets 
No ‘‘helps’’ can help rightly, un- 


Bird Clubs! Teachers, especially you whose 


but a new name as well, and are known as reed 
or rice birds, when they flock over their great 
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real country districts, have you thought of 
starting ‘‘Bird Clubs’ among your pupils? 
Not the old kind of study of collecting bird’s 
eggs, getting bird ‘‘specimens’’ dead or alive, 
but let the Clubs have for their aim the pro- 
tion of bird-life in all possible ways and a close 
touch in all humane ways; first, with the bird- 
life of their own vicinity, and whatever book 
study can be made to fit in with the field study, 
make use of this to be sure. If you have never 
been a bird student yourself, know ‘‘next to 
nothing’’ of birds, but wish to be in the club, 

why not be a learner with your children? 
There is more good than simply the Bird Study 
often comes to both you and your school in 
this way. You get ‘‘new light’’ on the question 

of some of your puzzling, big, unruly boys. 

They, perhaps, see you ina new light, and all 

help the regular school work. Tell the pupils, 

those who seem to have interest in so few of the 
best things of life, of the great ‘‘procession’’ that 

is passing and ask if they will not go with you 

to the corner meadow or the hill to ‘‘watch some 

of its passing.’’ Some of the most unresponsive, 

dull ones will soon awake, under a little right 

|guidance, and be ready to follow the pageants, 

headlong, over hill and meadow and most inac- 

cessible wood, or to sit patiently, through hours, 

to distinguish one bird song or watch one ‘‘new”’ 

plant develop. 





‘As a general thing (with some exceptions, of 
course) the earliest migrants in spring are the 
latest in autumn, and the latest in spring the 
earliest in autumn, and a little reflection will 
show the reason of this. Grackles, robins, blue- 
birds, song sparrows, fox sparrows, and hermit 
thrushes, are among the first to come and the 
last to disappear, while the less hardy species, 
and those whose food supply is conditioned upon 
much warmer weather, arrive late and depart 
early, such as many ofthe finches and warblers.”’ 
—Selected from H. E. Parkhurst’s ‘‘The Bird’s 
Calendar.”’ 

“‘The cat-bird belongs with the purple aster, 
the gentian, and the witch haz 1, which bloom 
when summer’s fires have cooled, and like them, 

he serves tocheer the declining year. Not alone 
in April, but when the gvasshopper’s drone is 
faint and crickets well-nigh ceased their cry, 

when leaves turn crimson and fruits hang red on 
the bough, then the cat-bird pipes his vespers 
to the waning year. You may hear his pensive 
song in October. He sings the mellow October 
days, the ripening nuts and lengthening shadows. 

He chants the violet haze, the garnered sheaves, 

and the rustling leaves.’’—From ‘‘Idyllists of the 


Country Side’’ by Geo. H. Ellwanger. 
+ pPo —_---—— 

The World’s Events and The Scrap Book both three 

years for only $1.05. If not pleased with the publica- 

tions at end of three months notify us and the dollar 

will be refunded. 
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Send $1.00 with Encyclopedia order blank properly 
signed, thereby making first payment on the Encyclo- 
pedia and getting the Instructor (either new or re- 








linger on until October or November, before set-|schools are in the more out-of-town and the 


newal) three years with the same dollar. 
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The Acquisition of Florida. 





United States rule was one of those results 
of circumstances not foreseen from the be- 
ginning nor especially desired. Early in 
the administration of President Monroe, the 
Seminole Indians, who made Florida their 
home, became especially troublesome. They 
found secure refuge in the swamps and ever- 
glades of the region, where they were joined 
from time to time by numbers of runaway 
slaves. A number of Creeks were living in the 
same general neighborhood and this mongrel 
tribe readily joined hands with the Seminoles 
and committed many outrages along the frontiers 
of Georgia and Alabama. Finally General 
Gaines was ordered to put down the uprising 
and drive them out of the territory which the 
Creeks had ceded to the United States, but he 
proved to be quite unable to carry out his 
orders. Moreover, he became so immersed in 
trouble that General Jackson had to be sent in a 
hurry to save him and do his work. Jackson 
took with him a body of regulars and Tennessee 
horsemen, with which troops he very soon 
cleared the country of its invaders, driving them 
over the line into Florida. The ‘‘orders’’ which 
he had in his possession, given by the President, 
forbade his entering into Spanish territory, but 
his private instructions were to follow the 
Indians to their very wigwams, cutting them 
down or taking them prisoners, without regard 
to the country in which they might be. The 
official orders were but an act of diplomacy, 
given so that in the event of Spain objecting 
and demanding an explanation for our army 
forcibly entering their territory under arms, 
we might have something upon which to fall 
back. Jackson was given to understand that 
if Spain raised a protest and demanded that 
he be censured, the President would publicly 
reprimand him, but would, shortly thereafter, 
restore him to his proper place, in the estima- 
tion of the nation and of the world at large. 
Jackson entered Florida in March, 1818, and 
in the following month he occupied the Spanish 
post of St. Marks, at the head of Appalachee 
Bay. On this march, he was almost merciless 
in his dealings with certain of the enemy who 
were unfortunate enough to fall into his hands, 
though we cannot say he was unjustly so. Two 
Seminole chiefs who had been proven to have 
been active in massacreing several American 
settlers, he hanged. Then leaving the town 


yt PASSING of Florida from Spanish to 


with a garrison, he marched hurriedly to the 
Indian town of Suwanee, hoping to catch 
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another Seminole chief, a man commonly known 
as ‘Billy Bowlegs,’? but that chief had been 
warned of Jackson’s approach, and had man- 
aged to get away. But at Suwanee was Robert 
C. Armbrister, formerly an English officer who 
was under suspension of duty for a year, in 
consequence of a duel in which he had taken 
part. Jackson arrested him and then returned 


-|to St. Marks, where he tried him and a Scotch 


trader named Alexander Arbuthnot, by court- 
martial, on the charge of aiding the Indians to 
get away. The court-martial found both men 
guilty, and sentenced Armbrister to be shot and 
Arbuthnot to be hanged. The former sentence 
was reconsidered, however, and changed to a 
penalty of fifty lashes and a year’s imprison- 
ment. This change was made, owing to the 
fact of British citizenship, but Jackson did not 
approve the change nor the reason for it, and 
so set it aside and the Englishman was shot. 
The Scotch trader was hanged according to the 
sentence. 

By this time, Jackson had seen so many evi- 
dences of the activity of the Spaniards in inciting 
the Indians to deeds of cruelty and outrage 
along the border, that he determined to take 
more active measures, well knowing the feeling 
of the government at Washington. He marched 
against and took Pensacola, the capital of the 
province, expelled the Spanish authorities and 
declared the whole territory under the American 
rule. The Governor fled to Fort Barrancas at 
the entrance to Pensacola Bay, but that post 
was captured by Jackson three days later, and 
the Spanish officers and troops were sent to 
Havana. In due time, of course, a protest 
came from Spain, and Congress promptly 
ordered a full investigation. The report cen- 
sured Jackson in the severest terms. He had 
certainly violated international law, and the re- 
port of the committee made him out so flagrant 
an offender that no punishment seemed too 
great for him. The President was directed to 
reprimand him publicly which he did a few 
days later. But still Jackson continued in 
office, at the head of his army, and the rumor 
went around that the report of Congress and the 
reprimand were only done to satisfy the honor 
of Spain, and that in a few days, ‘the true feel- 
ing would come out. It came out within a 
week, when the President ordered General Jack- 
son to Washington, and there gave a dinner in 
his honor, to which were invited all the promi- 
nent men then in Washington, including the 
Foreign Ministers. Shortly thereafter Congress 
took up the matter again, and considered the 
credit side of Jackson’s account, and decided 
that he was not blamable for his course. 

It was necessary, of course, that Florida 
should be officially transferred before it could 
become a part of the United States, and some 
kind of a treaty entered into with Spain. A 
treaty was framed in February 1819, but the 
king refused to ratify it, and sent an envoy to 
America with a number of complaints, mainly 
in reference to our encroachments on Texas, 








which at that time was a Mexican province. 
But finally all objection was withdrawn and the 
treaty ratified in 1820, and East and West 
Florida passed under American rule. This 
government assumed the claims of its citizens 
against Spain, to the extent of five million 
dollars. 

Jackson rose higher and higher in public 
esteem and became a popular idol. He was 
honored in foreign courts as well. He became 
the first governor of the new territory and his 
rule was characterized by the same vigor and 
justice with which he performed every duty. 


——-¢ 





James Monroe’s Popularity. 





O MAN except George Washington has ever 
actually received the unanimous vote of the 
electoral college for President of the United 
States, and yet to one other is really due the 
glory of such an election. While he did not 
receive it actually, he did, virtually. 

His first four years: had been so eminently 
satisfactory to the people; they so thoroughly 
approved of his course in all essential points ; 
he was so much the popular idol of the people ; 
his political enemies so rapidly melted from 
view and from every existence during those 
years that formed a part of the ‘‘Era of Good 
Feeling,’’ that when the time for election came, 
everybody with one accord seemed to be shout- 
ing ‘‘Monroe! Monroe! Monroe!’ And it was 
the same later, when the electoral college met ; 
vote after vote was registered for the President, 
until he had received two hundred thirty-one, 
and there was one vote left. Mr. Blumer of 
New Hampshire arose when his name was called, 
and asked the privilege of making a statement. 
The privilege granted, he said that he desired to 
have it known that he considered that Mr. 
Monroe had earned a re-election ; that he was 
entitled to it ; that he had brought prosperity to 
the country and honor to the Presidential chair, 
that he (Mr. Blumer) would rather see him in 
that office than any other man then living ; that 
he was greatly pleased to see him receive such a 
large vote, but, he went on, he wished to an- 
nounce that he intended to cast his vote for 
another, for it would break his heart to think of 
anyone else being given a unanimous vote and 
thus being honored on an equal with ‘‘our dear 
Mr. Washington,’’ so he cast his ballot for Mr. 
John Quincy Adams. 

———————~@oe____——. 

Orders for four or more copies of Craig’s Question 
Book with Normal Instructor three years to each pur- 
chaser will be filled at $1.05 each net, books to be sent 
by express and charges paid by purchaser (or 14c. 
extra for each book may be enclosed and they will b¢ 
sent prepaid). This offer is made in the belief that 
thousands of older pupils will find this book and the In- . 
structor most valuable aids. As the publisher’s price 
of the book is $1.50 and our three-year rate for the 
Instructor $1.00, the liberality of this offer is apparent. 
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The “Dollar Atlas” (best ever offered at a low price) 
with Normal Instructor one year $1.08 or three years 
$1.48. 
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HAT 1s the end and aim of discipline? 

W Self-government, or the building of 

character. To givesuch training as will 

enable the child, when he becomes a 
man, to be a useful, lovable, inspiring, righteous 
member of society. Character is the harmon- 
ious development of body, mind, and soul. Are 
we doing our duty to the children that come 
under our care, if we fail to discipline them ? 
No, discipline is their heritage, their birth- 
right, and it becomes our bounden duty, as 
their natural protectors to see that they get it. 
To provide food, shelter, and raiment for a child 
is fax from enough, if we allow the most vital 
part—his morals, to go uncared for. Be not 
sentimental, teachers, but have true, deep senti- 
ment for those who are— 

‘Better than all the ballads, 

That ever were sung or said ; 
For they are the living poems 
And all the rest and dead.” 

Hear Prof. Griggs speak on the true education 
of the young; his song has the right ring—I 
heard him say, ‘‘There must be just a little iron 
mixed with all love.’’ Our clever friend and 
child-lover, Kate Douglass Wiggin, somewhere 
speaks of ‘‘mothers who have puddles of love,”’ 
for their offspring, but who actually wreck the 
lives so dear because this great affection is not 
tempered with wisdom. 

The first requisite for a good disciplinarian— 
Teacher must govern herself ; be mistress of her- 
self under the most trying circumstances. 
Things falling, sudden illness of a pupil, start- 
ling noises, entrance of strangers—at any and all 
unusua! happenings, have herself so in hand that 
she wi he able to meet them quietly, grace- 
fully, effectively, and naturally. Within, she 
may be ¢ 1tirely unstrung or burning with anger, 
but let the exterior be cool and calm. With 
children, nothing inspires reverence, respect, 
admiration, confidence so much as this very 
poise. Let no teacher say such attitude is impos- 
sible for her. I have overcome myself against 
many inherited and constitutional tendencies. 
Have seen pupil-teachers in a training school 
with which I am familiar do so. How? By 
determined and persistent effort with continued 
practice—we remember the law of habit—a little 
greater victory over self each time until the 
qnemy is entirely routed. Ifthe teacher is self- 
possessed it is amazing how quickly this attitude 
will communicate itself to the children. Ever 
the same with all other virtues. The class that 
is all agog and distracted at the entrance of a 
stranger. Why isit? Because the teacher ex- 
hibits this same ill-bred curiosity. If on the 


other hand, the teacher quietly discourages this, 
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first by example, then by a tactful word now and 
then, this uncouth tendency will soon die out. 

Second. A teacher must be honest. What 
virtue do we prize most in men? Yes, honesty 
in thought, word, and action. Shall not this 
blessed and prized virtue then, be the guiding 
star in our gift of training for the wee folks? 
How can honesty best be inculcated? First, by 
example. Let the teacher be thoroughly honest 
herself. Weknow how keen children are to 
scent this inadults. Be careful then, what you 
say and promise, for if unable to carry out your 
words, you give yourself the lie and lose un- 
tellably with the children. No one, and least of 
all, an over-strairied teacher, can be up to 
concert pitch all the time, so if you do commit 
yourself, face it honestly and squarely. ‘‘Chil- 
dren, I’m sorry’’ or ‘“‘I beg your pardon, I 
intended to do so and so’’ or “‘I thought I was 
speaking the truth when I promised to allow 
thus and so.’’ Do not be afraid to take such 
issue, it is always respected. I should treat my 
pupils with the same sincerity and candor I 
would my friends. 

Third. Whatever you are, be just. Let the 
punishment fit the crime—neither too severe, 
nor too lenient. Children soon feel that you are 
fair, and will realize that punishment is for their 
good, and will not receive it with rebellion in 
their hearts. Offense and punishment are cause 


and effect. Fair and wise punishment will soon 
remove the cause. 

Fourth. Be natural; in voice, manner, ex- 
pression. Take to the schoolroom a home-like 


air, the spirit that pervades a well regulated 
home—liberty, not license. At the same time 
an attitude which says pleasantly, very quietly 
but plainly, ‘‘I’m mistress of this situation’’— 
the suggestion of reserve force. This simple 
remedy, ‘‘to be natural’? has worked wonders 
with several young teachers to my knowledge, 
who were struggling with with their discipline. 

Fifth. Discipline privately —a whispered 
word, a look, a gesture. In extreme cases a 
short talk by way of understanding, when the 
other children have gone. I would say never 
discipline publicly unless it seems for the public 
good. 

Sixth. Cultivate the ability to ‘‘take in’’ the 
whole room, without seeming to do so. You 
may have a section about you, you can know 
and should know just what those in their seats 
are doing. 

The bane of a teacher’s life is usually “that 
stubborn child,’’ so everywhere we hear the cry 
“what shall I do with my stubborn boy’’? 
Comes the ancient, but wise reply—‘‘Avoid con- 
flicts with him.’? This may require tact and 
self-control, but it pays. And do not feel that 
the stubborn boy is getting the better of you, 
for you are really training him away from his 
enemy. If the ‘‘mulish’’ child is young, and 
the conflict unavoidable, my method has been 
refusal to recognize the stubbornness—for ex- 
ample—A stubborn tot I knew, refused to obey 





a most ordinary request. Said the teacher un- 


‘sive territory. 
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concernedly and cheerfully—‘‘I must speak a 
little louder Florence can not hear me.’ 
Teacher repeated direction, still no obedience. 
‘“‘O, I see I must speak still louder.’’ Gives 
direction a third time, whereupon she wins a 
ready response. The wise teacher did not stop 
here; that would be too much like coaxing a 
child to obey—which is always weak and 
nonsensical, besides the performance had already 
taken time which rightfully belonged to other 
children, so the victory must be complete, and 
all likelihood of such encounter settled forever. 
So the teacher proceeded in a firm but kind and 
explanatory tone—‘‘Florence, when little girls 
or boys are spoken to, they are to obey very 
quickly. Now, we’re going to practice that a 
little, so you’ ll never forget it.”” Hereupon the 
direction is given several times, each time get- 
ting a ready response from Florence. I know 
positively that this child never exhibited any 
show of stubbornness while in that class. 

Let all teachers remember that morals stand 
first—the intellect is the least part. Count no 
time lost spent in disciplining, and discipline at 
the first flush of need. How often are we 
greeted with this sophistical statement: ‘‘She’s 
a good teacher, but she can’t discipline.’’ This 
I hold to be impossible and utterly false. A 
good teacher trains the entire child—not only 
his intellect. No matter how fertile in device 
or imagination, how fine a student a teacher 
may be, fully seven-eighths of her work is lost 
if she fails to hold her class, and she really has 
no place in the schoolroom. A first-class 
teacher is a good disciplinarian. 

The occupation table should be a fine dis- 
ciplinary power. Children at it should be 
taught to work honestly and independently ; 
should a child finish his task first, he is to be 
kind to the others—-sit still. 

Discipline, we’ll all agree, causes the failure of 
nine-tenths of the teachers in our broad land. 
Let us give final notice to the suggestions help- 
ful to successful discipline: (1) Self-possession. 
(2) Honesty. (3) Justice. (4) Naturalness. 
(5) Private Discipline. (6) Tact. 


~~ oe 





The “Dollar Atlas” recently issued by Rand, McNally 
& Co., has made a.wonderful hit. It supplies in con- 
venient and compact form all that is worth knowing 
which one would expect to find in an Atlas. We have 
purchased 1000 copiesand while they last they will be 
furnished in connection with Norma Instructor as 
follows: with the Insrrucror one year $1.08 or three 
$1.48. 
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Local agents who desire to procure 

Werner’s Universal Encyclopedia, 

Webster’s Encyclopedic Dictionary, 

Kipling—15 Vol. set, 
should apply for agency at once so as to secure exclu- 
These valuable works (and many 
others ) are offered under conditions that would be im- 
possible were it not for our abiiity to purchase in large 
quantities at “‘rock bottom” prices. Apply for agency 
at once stating what premium or premiums you desire 
to secure and what territory you wish reserved—speciiy 
by post office or post offices. 
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The Tuskegee Normal and Industrial 
Institute. 





MARION GRAHAM WALLACE, 





in East Alabama, forty miles from Geor- 
gia’s western boundary and forty miles 
from historic Montgomery. It is the court 
house town of Macon County, and is in the 
‘black belt’? of Alabama. It is not necessary 


ys TOWN OF TUSKEGEE is situated 


to explain that the ‘‘black belt’’ is the region | 


most thickly inhabited by negroes. In times 
past Macon county has had many distinguished 
sons and daughters, but at present it has no 
resident whose fame extends so far as that of 
Booker Washington, whom some one has styled, 
“the Joshua of his race.’’ 

Booker Washington was born on a West Vir- 
ginia plantation. He was educated at the 
Hampton Normal Institute, Virginia. Under 
the inspiring influences of that school he de- 
veloped rapidly, and ‘‘gave evidence of such 
great capacity, such marked prudence and judg- 
ment, and such high and trustworthy character’ 
that General Armstrong hesitated not a moment 
in recommending him as principal for the new 
training school to be established upon the 
Hampton plan in Alabama. In 1881 theschool 
opened. It has since its commencement been 
wholly within the hands of colored teachers, 
although its affairs are supervised by a board of 
twelve trustees and three Alabama State com- 
missioners, most of whom are white men. 

In the beginning there was one teacher and 
thirty pupils, now there are more than forty 
resident teachers and officers, and an enrollment 
of more than a thousand students. An appro- 
priation is made by the Alabama Legislature 
for this school, also, extensive and valuable 
public lands in the state have been donated to 
the institution by the National Congress. In 
addition to this it receives a portion of the 
Peabody School fund, of which the Hon. J. L. 
M. Curry is the trustee, and many donations 
from philanthropists all over the Union. 

Booker Washington seems imbued with the 
idea that his mission in life is to.uplift his lowly 
race, to make them better men and women. 
He does not encourage the young negro to 
believe that a smattering of Greek and Latin, 
trigonometry and rhetoric, with a very imper- 
fect elementary education will enable him to 
win in the struggle of life. ‘‘The Tuskegee 
school has no desire to educate young negroes 
away from sympathy with the masses of his 
own race,’’ or to spoil them for cooks, washer- 
women, nurses, farm hands, blacksmiths, or 
any practical work which their own country can 
offer. Its idea is to inculcate in the young 
Afro-Americans habits of thrift, economy, in- 
dustry, and to make them self-respecting and 
respectful of other men. Booker Washington 


realizes that the negro should not seek to make 
himself great through politics. He advises the 
students to let politics alone, but to strive rather 
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BOOKER T. WASHINGTON, 
President of the Tuskegee Normal and Industrial Institute. 


to regenerate themselves by acquiring character 
and property, and to inspire their neighbors both 
white and black with confidence and good will. 

The school continues through nine months, 
beginning in September and closing in May. It 
prefers its pupils to enter promptly at the begin- 
ning and to remain the whole time, yet by 
special arrangement, students are sometimes 
taken for so short a timeasone month. Tuition 
is free and the price of living at the school is 
eight dollars per month. This includes room 
rent, table board, laundry, lights, fuel, and all 
the necessary expenses. All students are allowed 
to work out from one-fourth to one-half their 
expenses. Many of them are allowed to work 
during the day, and to study in the night train- 
ing class. The industrial and farm work are 
secondary, though very important parts of the 
program ; study and classroom work are the 
principal tasks of the day. In addition toa 
simple but very thorough preparatory course, 
the Tuskegee Normal Institute offers a four years’ 
course of study. 

The students are required to wear a neat uni- 
form of dark blue, with cap to match. They 
are not to go off the grounds of the school with- 
out this cap, as it is the badge of studentship at 
the institution. This uniform is made at the 
girls’ sewing room at the mere cost of materials 
and manufacture. Military drill isa part of the 
daily exercise. Students are subject to drill, 
guard duty, and such other training as may be 








thought best. The battalion is divided 
into five companies which are officered 
by the students. 

The school possesses a library of ten 
thousand volumes, the reading room is 
well supplied with journals and periodicals, 
and the students are expected to give items 
of current news every morning. 

Nearly two thousand acres of land have 
been acquired by the Institute; such a 
large farm affords occupation to many of 
the pupils who come to the school too poor 
to pay their way through. They are thus 
given thorough training in practical agri- 
culture. Many of the farm and garden 
products are consumed by families and 
students living in the cottages and dormi- 
tories. Some ofthe lands afford beds of 
excellent clay, and all the brick used in the 
buildings of the school have been made by 
the students. The students themselves 
have erected most of the buildings, thereby 
receiving a practical education in the build- 
ing trade. Plastering and painting are also 
taught. There is a blacksmith shop, which 
is not only patronized by the school farm, 
but by many neighboring farmers. There 
is a shop for making and mending wheels, 
painting and repairing wagons and other 
vehicles. Harness-making, mattress-mak- 
ing, and shoe-making, are among other 
trades carried on, which enable the students 
to sustain themselves and increase the 
finances of the school. Sewing, cooking, 
laundrying, and house-cleaning are taught the 
girls, and there is, also, a department for train- 
ing nurses for the sick. 

The printing office does a large amount of 
job-printing for persons outside the school, 
besides printing ‘‘The Student,’? and ‘‘The 
Southern Letter,’’ two small journals edited by 
the teachers and pupils. There is a Bible train- 
ing class and a class in music. The Normal 
school band is a very fine one. Most negroes 
are natura] musicians. 

This article has touched but slightly upon the 
methods and merits of this greatest of colored 
schools. One has only to look back atits begin- 
ning nineteen years ago to be astonished at its 
phenomenal growth, and to realize that what 
was ‘‘little at the first, is mighty at the last.’’ 
ba iia annals 





Twenty cents will get both 
The World’s Events and 

The Scrap Book 
for six months. We make this special rate in order to 
induce large numbers to enter trial subscriptions, be- 
lieving that a large per cent. of such will become per- 
manent readers. Enclose 20c. extra when ordering 
the Instructor, books, etc., and give them a trial. ¥ 
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Many teachers recommend the Insrrucror to their 
more advanced pupils, especially since the ‘three 
years for $1.00” rate has been in force. There is much 
in each number which should be of interest and value 
to anyone striving to secure an education. Sample 
copies will cheerfully be sent for distribution among 
such as are likely to be interested. 
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Photographs. 





A. D. HALE. 





new grade sat before me ready to open a new 

year of work—a year out of their precious 

seed-time. As I stood up to say a few words 
of greeting my heart went out to them, as it 
always does to the new comers, with the desire 
to be a cup of blessing to their needs. 

I said: ‘‘Children, today I have begun to take 
your photographs. You don’t see the camera? 
No, but the next time you look into my eyes 
you will see your little picture, just as you see 
it in the little glass of a kodak. But my picture 
of you will not be taken in a moment, nor even 
in a few minutes ; it is to be a long time ex- 
posure. Today, I shall take a little bit of it— 
not much—so little, that if you were to leave 
this school today I should probably have no 
picture of you at all; but tomorrow, and the 
next day, and on, all through the year, the pic- 
ture will strengthen in outline, and by the end 
of the year it will stand out clear and true to 
life. But this is to be a wonderful picture. It 
will be made up of your character, too. 

“Tf you are selfish, if you are rude, there will 
be dark lines; if you are untruthful, or dishonest, 
those lines will darken it beyond retouching. 
But, if you are courteous, kind and true in word 
and lesson, then it will be a beautiful picture 
you make, back there in my brain, where I 
shall keep them all.’’ 

All through the year, I kept the idea in their 
minds ; many were the questions asked about 
their respective pictures. It gave me splendid 
chances for deserved praise and appreciation, as 
well as for the needed correction in loving words 
when the lines were growing black and ugly. 

Recently, I went ona visit and took a camera 
with me to get some pictures of the places and 
people visited. I am not an expert, so imagine 
my sorrow when the visit over, and I five hun- 
dred miles away, found the pictures of the 
children which I most desired, spoiled, because 
Idid not hold the camera steadily while taking 
the picture. The pose was all right, the camera 
also ; but with @ carelessness, that looking back 
I cannot account for, I had blurred the pictures. 
No chance to remedy them, no chance to try it 
over. And when I try next time, it is inevitable 
that the children will have changed materially. 

It all came to me so vividly—while we 
teachers stand before the children taking an 
estimate of their powers, we are toa large extent 
forming the likeness, the character, which are to 
be theirs through life. How steadily we must 
stand or how blurred and marred will be the 
likeness! If the slight failures are overlooked, 
the lines of inaccuracy are formed. If we allow 
dishonesty in preparation or recitation, another 
unsightly shadow falls across it. 

We must realize the truth that life is a whole; 
that what children do as children, foretells what 
they will do later ; and ‘‘Men are but children of 


| T WAS the first day of the new term. The 
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a larger growth,” is true psychologically as well 
as poetically, since all the present activities are 
forming paths in the brain for later actions to 
follow while they live. If these things are 
before our eyes as we stand looking into their 
faces, surely we will ground ourselves firmly, 
and grasping with strong hand the influences 
that mold character, shape them as best we can, 
not daring ‘o falter, for this is our time to do the 
work, Just as surely as never again can all the 
conditions repeat themselves for he pictures I so 
much desired, never again will the conditions 
repeat themselves with yourself and the children 
who look up to you. 

Today the formative power lies in your hand, 
next year probably with others ; certainly, the 
surroundings, receptivity, pliancy of the child 
will have undergone many variations. It is 
well, if you have so wrought that the composite 
picture we call character shall not be warped 
into unsightliness or utter failure. 
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A Lesson from Snow-Bound. 





ELIZABETH M. GILL, 





HE day was stormy. The snow had been 

falling since morning, and when the school- 
bell rang at five minutes of nine o’clock a long 
line of boys and girls filed into ‘‘Number Seven”’ 
in the H school where each met a cherry 
‘‘go0d morning’’ from Miss B It was the 
first snowfall of the season and it was hard to 
come in from the dancing snowflakes and settle 
down to hard work. But somehow, though 
Miss B always made us work hard, usually 
we did not realize it, and did not know how she 
did it. The morning passed pleasantly and 
happily. We always have arithmetic and read- 
ing in the morning, and our A division was 
nearly all boys, so we all liked arithmetic ; and 
we were reading Evangeline, and Miss B 
made that so interesting that we forgot all about 
the snow. But how we all dreaded that after- 
noon! I believe Miss B—— dreaded it as much 
as any of us. We had grammar the first thing 
in the afternoon and usually we all liked it ; 
but for a week we had been working on verbals, 
and I believe even Miss B—— could not make 
verbals interesting. 

When we passed into the schoolroom after the 
noon intermission, the ground outside was all 
covered with snow which was in splendid con- 
dition to make forts and snow-balls, and we did 
not want to go in to grammar and leave our fun ; 
but in we went and Miss B—— met us with 
such a bright smile that we felt half repaid. 
With rather long faces we got our grammars out 
of our desks for a good hard tug at a hard lesson, 
when Miss B—— said: ‘‘Boys and girls, we 
have been working so hard at this lesson for 
such a long time that I believe we deserve a 
little rest, don’t you? We will have a lesson 
from ‘‘Snow-Bound’’ today. Can any one tell 
us who wrote ‘‘Snow-Bound?”’ A few of us 
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knew, but she told the others to find out for a 
lesson some other day, and then wrote the lesson 
on the board : 


The sun that brief December day 

Rose cheerless over hills of gray, 

And, darkly circled, gave at noon 

A sadder light than*waning moon. 

Slow tracing down the thickening sky 
Its mute and ominous prophecy, 

A portent seeming less than threat, 

It sank from sight before it set. 

A chill no coat, however stout, 

Of homespun stuff could quite shut out, 
A hard, dull bitterness of cold, 

That checked mid-vein the circling race 
Of life-blood in the sharpened face, 

The coming of the snowstorm told. 

The wind blew east: We heard the roar 
Of ocean on his wintry shore, 

And felt the strong pulse throbbing there 
Beat with low rhythm our inland air. 


DIRECTIONS, 


Read the first sentence and analyze it. 

Tell how sun, day, darkly, gave, light, moon, 
slow, portent, less, sank, set, and chill are used. 

Point out prepositional phrases, analyze them, 
and tell what they modify. 

What kind of words are circled, waning, trac- 
ing, thickening, seeming, circling, coming, 
throbbing, sharpened ? 

From what verb is each formed ? 

Give the principal parts of each verb. 

Which are used as nouns ? 

How are the others used ? 

Give the construction of the noun participles. 

What do the adjective participles modify ? 

What is the subject of the verb in the tenth 
line? What the object ? 

In what two ways might ‘‘cheerless’’ in the 
second line, be used ? 

What words are omitted from the seventh 
line? 

Define the following words: brief, circled, 
waning, mute, ominous, prophecy, portent, 
threat, homespun, stuff, mid-vein, rhythm, 
inland. 

This completed the first lesson. Miss B—— 
continued the lessons from ‘‘Snow-Bound’’ in 
this same manner till mode, voice, and verbals 
were friends and not bugbears to us any longer. 
It is needless to say that from that snowy day 
till school closed for the summer vacation, the 
grammar hour was one of the pleasantest of the 
whole day to almost all the members of that 
large class. 

<necenaneetligiannntiins 
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Objective Teaching Means Practical 
Education. 





MRS. LAURA KILLEN. 





those of sight, hearing, and -touch, 
forms the basis of all higher thought 
concepts. ”’ 

If this statement be true how important the 
development of these senses must be. Teachers, 
the pupil comes to us to have his senses devel- 
oped, and not to be poured full of knowledge as 
though his brain were an empty vessel and not 
capable of enlarging itself. There is a way of 
knowing a thing, and knowing it. Mere memor- 
izing never made a great thinker. We expect 
clear mental pictures to be upon the brain of 
our pupils, when in reality it is vague, confused, 
and imperfect. Why? Because you’ haven’t 
developed his senses, you haven’t been teaching 
your pupil objectively and practically, but have 
been training the memory. Teachers, be prac- 
tical. Teach objectively, and if your pupils find 
out by doing, rest assured that they can express 
themselves intelligently and shall have gained 
knowledge which when it is necessary can be 
used in this practical world. What the worid is 
seeking is well-balanced, clear-thinking, practical 
minds, and we as teachers are supposed to be 
supplying this demand but—are we? 

What are you doing in Geography? Study- 


4 bie: PRODUCT ofthe senses, especially 


ing page after page of cities, rivers, and moun- 


tains, only to confuse and forget them on the 
morrow, while in the country and home is a far 
more practical geography than can be ‘‘mem- 
orized’’ from any book. Use your sand boxes, 
globes, and most of all your natural advantages. 
Reason and conclude facts and be practical. 
What has a child gained when they knowa 
definition for every form of land and can repeat 
pages of history? Geography and History can 
be studied and serve as a means to develop the 
reasoning powers if only the teacher is not like a 
clock—runs down at four o’clock and starts at 
nine. A little second grade girl once said to me, 
‘‘Why teacher, I thought the earth flat and 
round like a pie.’’ Fellow teachers, begin being 
practical in Geography. 

Especially in the schools in the country where 
possibly we have no apparatus, here it is that 
the teacher needs to be an inventor, carpenter, 
and most of all, a worker. So many of us are 
afraid to work after four o’clock, but if we could 
realize what blessings of light we might become 
by spending thirty minutes preparing to present 
some dull, knotty subject in a practical way, I 
am sure we would feel amply repaid by the 
results. 

There is no lesson which cannot be made in- 
teresting and practical by objective teaching. 
We are so afraid to throw our books aside and 
find out reasons, clear and concise, instead of 
memorizing. Let us live with our pupils in 
their mental sphere, only pointing them higher 
by having them use the knowledge they have 
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already attained as a means to inspire them to 
attempt the attainment of that which is in sight, 
yet obscure. In short, let there be more prac- 
tical work, done and not so much preaching and 
memorizing. 
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Learning to ‘‘Speak a Piece.’’ 





E. A. WEST. 





OT LONG since, in reading one of Stephen 
Crane’s ‘‘Whilomville Stories,’’? in which 
the small hero is depicted as undergoing agonies 
in the effort to ‘‘say a piece,’’ his shame being 
quite offset by his relief when utter failure strikes 
his name forever from the list of declaimers, the 
reader’s sense of humor was almost overbal- 
anced by the pathos of the situation. Many 
grown persons can remember suffering the same 
torture, and one need only witness a recitation- 
day at school to be convinced that Jimmie 
Trescott’s isa common case. Some few children 
may smirk in happy self-consciousness, as they 
parrot-like pour forth what has been crammed 
into them, but the rest—how awkward, how 
embarrassed, how unhappy they are! Is there 
no help for this? No way to lead children to 
speak simply, distinctly, easily? As the 
alchemists of old, seeking the elixir of life, are 
said to have stumbled upon the invention of 
soap, so a teacher, trying to cure another evil, 
found what may be helpful to some one strug- 
gling with this difficulty. A primary class was 
unsatisfactory in writing. The little tots made 
the letters separately well enough, but called on 
to write a word or a sentence, such a muddle as 
they made. The teacher tried several remedies 
in vain. The children did not try to improve. 
At last an inspiration came. ‘‘It is interest that 
is needed. They do not care.’’ Next day the 
reading lesson was about a bird that made its 
nest in an elm-tree. The children always like 
this lesson. When writing-time came, these 
two lines were on the board : 


“Out on the end of an elm-tree bough 
A birdie was building its nest just now.”’ 


A few questions referring to the reading les- 
son awakened interest and a statement that here 
was something else about that, put the class at 
once on the qui vive. ‘‘Whocan read it?” A 
dozen hands up. A boy, a good, distinct reader 
is called. He stumbles over a word, but suc- 
ceeds fairly. Two more try and read it well. 
‘‘Now all may read it, your very best.’ Their 
best is quite good. ‘‘Now all may write it, your 
very best.’”” The day is won. The result sur- 
passes hope. Interest has driven out indiffer- 
ence and effort dethroned carelessness. 

Next day two more lines, completing the first, 
are on the board. ‘‘Why, whereare yesterday’s 
lines ?’”’ asks the teacher in mild surprise. ‘‘Can 
anyone remember them ?’’? Many can. One is 
chosen. ‘‘Come to the front, then, and tell us 
what they were.”? Now notice—he does not 
feel he is ‘‘saying a piece.’? He is to tell the 





class something they want to know. If he loses 





a word, the teacher prompts him and he is not 
embarrassed thereby. A short poem may be 
treated throughout in this way, with these gains: 
the writing improves wonderfully, the whole 
class learns the poem without conscious effort, 
and the children learn to speak easily and 
clearly, because they have something to tell 
which some one wants to know, the speaker 
being lost sight of. Of course, this is only for a 
primary class, and the dose of poetry is hom- 
eopathic in size, as this is as much as they can 
write well. But itis not the amount spoken by 
one child which matters most here. The fact of 
some child’s speaking in this way daily, with- 
out embarrassment, by degrees kills self-con- 
sciousness in the class. — 





- 





Cullings From Summer Schools.—II. 





BY AMY C. SCAMMELL. 





¢¢ HICH do you consider the better school ?- 


—the one that has much freedom with 

resulting noise and disorder, and yet does 
good work, or the one that is restrained and 
works without interest ?”’ 

“In reply, let me ask how you define freedom, 
noise, interest ? I take noise to be an unnecessary, 
disturbing sound ; it should never be allowed in 
the schoolroom. What school freedom is, de- 
pends upon the children’s limitations. You 
know that some school desks are instruments of 
torture and of deformity. Children who haveto 
sit in them should be privileged to stand beside 
them whenever they need a change. Freedom 
can’t be where noise is, for noise violates others’ 
rights. Freedom can stand a great deal of over- 
flow arising from activity of work, from interest 
that leads to a frequent moving about of the body 
and of working materials. That is not disorder. 
All activity is not interest. Interest proceeds 
from good order.’’ 

—At times, absolute rest is helpful to the pupil 
in every way. Following the rise-tide of activity 
the pin-drop test of five minutes is like a re- 
freshing nap to the tired children. An _habit- 
ually repressive teacher is generally not so good 
an imparter or drawer-out of knowledge as the 
expressive one. I have a teacher who cannot 
keep still. Her room is noisy, and helter-skelter 
often. But her influence is good. She brings 
in excellent results. I have given up trying to 
change her. She is just as God made her. 

—The hygienic value of vertical writing be- 
comes more and more apparent. Eyes and pen- 
muscles take kindly toit. The child takes a 
position of naturalness and rest as he goes to his 
pleasure, not to his task, of writing, since his 
body is not cramped, neither is hismind. Ssme 
urge that great speed cannot be attained by the 
vertical. Others claim because they have proved 
that the vertical makes better time than the 
slant. It is urged that the vertical writing is so 
uniform, that it leaves an easy chance: for 
forgery. Hence banks and business houses dis- 





favor it. But the best teachers of the Spencer- 
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ian forms have found difficulty in distinguish- 
ing their different pupil’s writings. The 
vertical, from its upright nature, cannot degen- 
erate into scrawl, as the slant easily can. Fig- 
ures say that only twenty per cent of our pupils 
write slant well, leaving the eighty per cent to 


_good vertical writers. 


—A non-literate may have as good brains as a 
literate. The one gets from activities, the other, 
from books. 

—Who said? “‘IfI could find the man who 
could see the one in the many, I would follow 
him like a God.” 

—‘T should like to visit the art gallery with 
you,’’ said a pupil to his art-teacher. ‘But I 
should say nothing. I could not make you see 
what J see, you would see for yourself. In the 
picture of one sunset, I see a thousand sunsets. 
Do you?” ; 

—Lead thechild from within, out. You can’t 
impress anything on the child’s mind. Put it 
before him, and let him work it up. It is the 
working it out that leaves the impress. If he 
cannot establish the relation, it is all verbal, no 
mental stamp. 

—Self-activity proceeds from power to never 
give up. How evoke this activity? All I ask 
of a teacher is that she shall call out effort. 
Then she is appealing to self-activity. But give 
the pupil time. Time isa great element. In- 
cite community of feeling. The class of one, or 
the child who is taught at home is unfortunate. 
Don’t cut off the help that one pupil gives 
another. Let children study together at times. 

—Never drill the second time in the same way, 
if you would appeal to the child’s self-activity. 

—Cultivate personality. Wereit not for person- 
ality, how would we ever reach that better world 
that lies within this world ? 

—The word capricious comes from capri, a goat. 
We can’t tell which way a goat is going to go. 
No better can we tella boy’s way. We bring 
him to school to guide his capriciousness. 

—One must learn to have an enthusiasm for 
drudgery. The doing of unpleasant things is a 
part of one’s duty. Some people are born to 
pass examinations. Itis a distinct gift. But 
examinations do not always examine ; they are a 
memory-test, but they do not predict the future 
child’s ability in any direction. 

—A truthful certificate: ‘‘This certifies that 
Miss has done the work required of her. 
The Lord who made her only knows how long she 
was in doing it, or whether she could ever do it 
again.”’ 
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The Circumspect Teacher. 





L. A. WILLIAMSON, M. E., A. B. 





NYONE with an eye to business knows that 

it pays to be circumspect, for the success of 

a day’s labor is measured not only by the im- 
mediate results but also by the consequences 
that follow it. The policy of the business man 
is to deal with the public in a way that will 
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insure continued patronage. The politician, 
who is perhaps the most circumspect of persons, 
does not think of realizing his hopes until the 
lapse of a certain period of time. Undoubtedly 
the circumspect teacher cannot ignore some 
facts. 

In the first place, a teacher is a servant in the 
employ of a board of directors. As a servant he 
must do their bidding whether or not it suits 
his fancy. One who is not willing and ready 
to do as his employers order him to do can not 
hope to be re-employed to do that which he 
thinks ought to be done. Whatever else a 
teacher can do, he must do, to some degree, as 
he is told to do. An industrious teacher will 
not provoke unpleasant relations with his em- 
ployers, for he knows that there are not many 
respects in which any director will dictate. 

As a servant, a teacher is at the mercy of 
another element, namely, the parents of the 
children of his district. This element is more 
critical and demands greater circumspection, for 
he comes in closer relation with it. If one 
teaches to the satisfaction of the parents, he will 
have no trouble with his direct employers. If 
the work of the schoolroom does not come up to 
the expectations of the district, a teacher will be 
pronounced to be woefully deficient. Circum- 
spection is verily needed in this direction. A 
teacher must ingratiate himself with the parents. 
It may not be possible to be socially intimate 
with every family, but as a common servant he 
should be accommodating to all. Since one 
family can do a teacher more harm than two 
can do him good, it is necessary that a teacher 
try to win the good will of his enemies. If he 
cannot succeed, he may be able to hold their 
wrath in check. Perhaps those parents who are 
so easily offended and who make so much ado 
for naught are also the more easily influenced by 
a little kindness. A teacher, being a servant, 
must not wait for his enemies to take the initia- 
tive step toward reconciliation. 

Though a teacher is a servant, in the eyes of 
the children he is a master. This mastership 
enjoins upon a teacher social duties and _profes- 
sional duties. Among the social duties are 
kindness, interest, and sympathy. Itis an easy 
matter for any teacher to be the embodiment of 
all schoolroom virtues to some children, but it 
is not impossible for all teachers to be the con- 
trary to other children. That some children 
are more interesting than others should not 
withhold the kindness of the teacher from those 
to whom one is not drawn by winsome ways. 
If a teacher should try to be kinder to some 
pupils than to others, he should bend his efforts 
toward those who are not so interesting. A 
teacher ought to be a magnanimous person, 
though comparatively few are so noble-minded 
and whole-souled as to be sympathetically in- 
terested in the welfare of all children regardless 
of rank or condition. The circumspect teacher 
guards himself in this direction, because he 
knows that, unless he does, his interest will be 








centered upon one class of children and his 
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sympathy be withdrawn from those who need 
it. The dull and the ragged have a legitimate 
claim upon a teacher’s interest and sympathy. 
Only that teacher who can truly press to his 
bosom the mischievous boy needs no forced cir- 
cumspection on the social scale, for he can pour 
out his sympathy upon all and mingle his tears 
with those of any child. 

The professional relation of the master to 
pupils requires precaution. It is not hearing 
pupils recite that constitutes teaching. If that 
were all to be done by a teacher, any one of pa- 
tience might teach. A teacher must be a worker 
out of the schoolroom as well as init. Out of 
the schoolroom, to set an example for his pupils 
as well as to prepare for his duties in the school- 
room. A teacher who does not study his lessons 
and prepare otherwise for the next day is not 
ready to do his best work. That a teacher knows 
the text and renders acceptable service is no ex- 
cuse for not doing better. The circumspect 
teacher tries to make elaborate preparation with 
the hope of still greater success. A teacher is 
never too well prepared to meet his classes. 
That which cannot be taught with an assigned 
lesson will not hurt any one if it must forever re- 
main untaught. That a teacher must year after 
year illustrate by the same examples and enliven 
his classes by narrating the same anecdotes is no 
criterion of circumspection, but rather an evi- 
dence of lack of preparation and scarcity in the 
budget of miscellanies. 

In the schoolroom a teacher has a mighty 
power at his command. To wield that power 
discretion is needed. The force of might is no 
counterpart to a lack of judgment. It isnot any 
one phase of schoolroom tactics that produces re- 
sults. The greatest success of any teacher is the 
resultant of many component forces—forces that 
are seen and unseen. There may be times when 
the brilliant boy may display the effects of a 
teacher’s labor, but the merits of a teacher can 
not be measured by the geniuses that acciden- 
tally pass through his grade. It is upon the 
dull end of the class that the circumspect teacher 
operates with special pains. A teacher’s bosom 
sometimes swells with pride at the thought of 
having been a teacher ofa promising young man, 
but the blessings upon a teacher’s head should 
fall from the lips of those who can not hope to 
climb the ladder of fame. The public school 
system has been founded for the education of the 
masses and he who never loses sight of that fact 
has a great qualification of the circumspect teacher. 
eo 

The World’s Events will make its bow to the pub- 
lic November Ist. Its title is descriptive of what its 
contents will be. It will bea monthly journal of 32 
pages, same size as those of the Instructor. It will be 
specially prepared to meet the needs of busy people 
who wish to keep themselves well informed on all 
current matters. Advance subscriptions are being re- 
ceived, either singly or in combination with the In- 
structor. Terms: THe Worip’s Events one year 50c. 
Three years 65c. Three years with Norma Instructor 
for same period, $1.60. Three years with Norman 
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divisors and multiples. 
The factors of which a 
number is composed, 
or some product of 
these factors, are the 
only divisors a number 
can have. The only 
divisors that 54 may 








have are 3, 3, 3, 2, or 








some product of these 





Arithmetic. 





CLYDE HOUK, 


UCH of the arithmetic teaching is far 
M from being plain and lasting. I believe 
in the theory, ‘‘once learned always 
learned ;’’ yet it seems strange that the 
principles of arithmetic must be learned every 
year by many. Even some teachers must at- 
tend a review term every year in order to pass 
the examinations. You can remember the well 
told story of some friend even to the minutest 
details, though it may have been told years ago 
when you were quite small. Then why not re- 
member the arithmetic lessons even for years? 
Think. It is a matter of great importance. 

I have great confidence in the schools and 
teachers of this country but certainly much val- 
uable time is lost and lost forever. So let us 
study the underlying principles to permanency 
in remembering and using the many things 
learned in school. It is a question not an- 
swered in my mind whether many scholars are 
not injured more than helped by much of the 
teaching. So in this article I wish to bring out 
what seems to me to be the foundation of arith- 
metical working. 

Take the idea of number. Explain fully that 
number represents so many individual objects. 
An object, as a box, eraser, etc., is made up of 
certain parts and just those parts are needed to 
make that article. The number 4 is made from 
2, 2, and it can be made from no other parts. 
6 can be made only from 3 and 2. 15 from 3 
and 5. Try to form 15 from other parts (fac- 
tors). Can it be done? Every composite num- 
ber is formed from the following factors: 1, 2, 
3, 5 and 7. We teach that there are ten figures, 
which is correct, but we should teach at the 
same time that there are only five fundamental 
factors from which we make all composite num- 
bers. Don’t pass by these points hurviedly. 
They are valuable and must be understood and 
illustrated by numerous examples. 

Teach the words abstract and concrete so that 
in a few days the scholars will not be saying, ‘‘I 
know, but do not know which is which.’’ Did 
they ever know? What is an abstract number? 
Can you hold in your mind an abstract number? 
When you think 4, is it abstractly or concretely ? 
Stop and think. Are numbers of any value 
used abstractly except as means of calculation? 
The accepted idea is that all numbers are ab- 
stract. Arethey? Think again. 





lfactors. The greatest divisor is the greatest 
product of these factors. If any number, as 
54, is divided by the product of part of the fac- 
tors the quotient will be the product of the re- 
maining factors. Thus, if 54 be divided by the 
product of 3 and 2 the quotient will be the pro- 
duct of 3 and 38. A number can not be divided 
by a number that does not contain like factors 
of the dividend. Why can you not divide 
16(2X2X2xX2) by 14(2X7)? Because 16 
does not contain the factor 7. 

What factor will divide 16(2X2X2 x2) and 
14(2X7)? Will 7? Why not? Will 2? 
Why? Will2x2? Why not? What factor 
will divide 24(2X2X2xX3) and 380(5xX3X2)? 
Will5? Whynot? Will8? Why? Will2? 
Why? Will 6(3x2)? Why? The last two 
questions lead us to the greatest common di- 
visor. The greatest common divisor of two or 
more numbers is the product of all common di- 
visors or factors of these numbers. Thus, 
6(3X2) is the greatest common divisor of 24 
and 30. 

Composite numbers are the product of factors 
and these factors are prime numbers. Use 
numerous examples. Form a composite num- 
ber from the four prime numbers after unity. 
How many prime numbers, and name them, in 
68? Can a prime number be divided, etc. ? 

What number will contain 6(3X2)? Will 
15(3X5)? Why not? Will 12(2x2x3)? 
Why? A dividend must contain all the factors 
found in the divisor. It may contain others 


but it must contain those of the divisor. What 
number will contain 16(2X2x2x2)? Will 
30(2X3x5)? Why not? 2 is common once, 
why not contain it? Will 82(2x2x2x2x2)? 
Why? It is made up of one more 2 than 16. 
Does this affect its being divided by 16? What 
number will contain 14(2X7)? Will 16 
(2X2X2xX2)? Why not? Whynot? Will 
42(2X7X3)? Why? 

What is the least number. that will contain 
16(2X2X2X2) and 14(2X7)? It must bea 
number that will contain the factors found in 
each number. Will 32(2X2xX2x2 x2) contain 
them? Why not? It does not contain the 
factor 7. Would it if itdid? Then the least 
common multiple is 224(2x2x2x2x2xX7). 
Why take 2 five times? It is only found 
in 14 once. Would a number formed from 
three 28s and other factors contain 32? Why 
not ? 

From these tests and proofs form a rule for 


Addition and Multiplication. 





ALICE R. BEACH. 
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The above has proved a helpful device to me. 
If, when placed upon the blackboard, the chains 
are drawn in colored chalk it will help to attract 
the attention of the little people. 

It is often advised not to call + and — plus 
and minus when teaching beginners. But as 
they grow older those are the terms which we 
shall wish them to use ; and, as habit is strong, 
will it not be easier for them to learn to use those 
terms from the beginning instead of changing 
after they have become accustomed to saying 
‘‘and’’ and ‘‘less’’ ? 

By presenting it in the following manner my 

little people have had no difficulty with using 
the technical terms. 
The class was called to the board. I said to 
them : ‘‘Children, I am going to tell one of you 
to do something, but I am going to tell you by 
asign.’’ I then beckoned for a certain child to 
come to me. I then asked what I did and led 
the children to answer that I made a sign. 

I next asked how I made the sign and what 
it meant ; then made other signs, such as mo- 
tioning to a child to sit down, to another to 
stand erect, placing my finger on my lips to 
show I wished for silence ; and many other signs 
which they had often seen used before. € 
Each sign was followed by similar questions 
and answers as those used after the first one. 
They were then prepared for me to place a + 
upon the blackboard and tell them there was 
another sign ; that it was called ‘‘plus.’’ 





the greatest common divisor and the least com- 





The study of numbers is certainly a study of 


mon multiple. 


I then made another sign with my hand for 
some action on their part and referring again to 
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the ++ on the board I found they all remembered 
its name, so I told them that that sign meant 
‘‘and”’ ; and proceeded to illustrate it by using 
it in. its proper relation to numbers with which 
they were already familiar ; and they illustrated 
it with counters. One or two lessons of this sort 
sufficed. 

———————~—poe__—_ 

My Grammar Class. 





CHARLES H. SHRINER, 





N THE first place, the pupil must know just 
what is required of him in the preparation of 
each lesson. Some so-called primary grammars 
are very obscure on this point. A pupil once 
came to me after I had assigned ‘‘the next 
lesson,’’ and asked, ‘‘What must I do with this 


lesson?’ ‘‘Read it over, and try to understand 
it,’ I said. He returned to his seat with an air 
of disappointment. 


A lot of nicely worded ‘‘language talks’? may 
interest their author, but in the ordinary pupil 
they .arouse disgust rather than interest. A 
sensible boy or girl does not want things sim- 
plified, and babyfied in that way. Teach him 
one definition as it is and as it will continue to 
be through life, wherever he meets it, and ex- 
plain its meaning by numerous questions, exer- 
cises and examples. When his father asks him 
that night what he has learned about grammar, 
he can give a definite and intelligent reply. 

As the memory is now at ita best, give that 
faculty something to do. I have prepared a 
chart containing all the principal definitions of 
English Grammar, Rules of Syntax, Punctuation, 
Capitalization, etc. It is divided into short 
lessons, which the pupils are required to mem- 
orize. This furnishes definite and profitable em- 
ployment, as well as a text for the next recita- 
tion. 

DeGarmo says, ‘‘A study of language is often 
the most direct road to an understanding of the 
various elements of thought.’’ Even so the 
most direct road to an understanding of the prin- 
ciples of Grammar is through the study of the 
words which express them. It would be a fool- 
ish pastor who would decline to read his text 
hoping his hearers might discover it themselves 
from the sermon. The teacher makes the same 
mistake when he expects the pupils to be inter- 
ested in his talks, although they have not the 
least idea what he is driving at. They can not 
see the logical outline in the teacher’s mind. 

Why not present the definition in its concise 
and comprehensive form at once? The pupil 
will grasp its full meaning by subsequent in- 
God created the body, and then 
brgathed into it the breath of life. 

At the recitation each pupil reproduces the 
lesson from memory. Some one is occasionally 
called upon to recite the entire chart so far as 
studied. This will awakenenthusiasm. Try it. 
A question box may be of service now and then 
to vary the exercises. 
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ful stimulants to investigation. Some good sys- 
tem of diagrams should be employed. The fol- 
lowing device of my own for abbreviated parsing 
may be readily understood from the example: 











N.p V.it P.p Av Nee 
John lost his new hat 
3smn atp3s 3smp p ssno 


The first letter of class and sub-class is written 
above, and the modifications below. When it is 
necessary to make distinctions, as in past and 
present tense, one may be represented by a cap- 
ital or an italic. After pupils have become 
familiar with parsing I draw an outline with the 
words omitted and ask the pupils to supply 
them. Of course more than one sentence can 
generally be found to fill the requirements. 


a Se N. p 








3pmn aip3p 38 fo. 

In the same way after the class becomes pro- 
ficient in diagraming, I draw a diagram upon 
the board, which the students are required to fill 
by the next recitation. For example, if Reed 
and Kellogg is the system taught, the following 


VV \ 
\ Ly 


This work should be criticised by the entire 
class. 

Another device is a Grammar Tree, whose 
branches represent the parts of speech; the 
leaves, the modifications of each. After giving 
the pupils a hint of what it is intended to repre- 
sent, ask them to point out the various parts of 
speech, and their modifications. Ask them 
what the soil represents. The teacher should 
take every opportunity to create in his pupils a 
taste for good literature, as this is the very best 
remedy for false syntax. 


+ 


Geography Helps. 

















M. C. COLF. 





N THE study of Geography, after the work 

of the text-book on any subject has been gone 
over, I have found it very helpful to review by 
having each pupil make an outline for that 
subject. In advanced classes I let the pupils do 
all the work of making the outline and filling it 
out. In lower grades I aid them as I think 
they need it. As soon as the outlines are fin- 
ished in a satisfactory manner, I have each 
pupil copy them in a blank book, which I 
require each one to have for this purpose. This 
book is divided into six or eight divisions, and 
whenever we have any work that we think is 
important enough to save for reference it is 
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Suppose we have the Middle States as a lesson. 
Taking New York, for example, we have the 
following outline. 

1. State—New York. 

2. Capital—Albany. 

3. Large cities—New York, Brooklyn, Buf- 
falo, Rochester, and Albany. 

4. Rivers—Hudson, Mohawk, Genesee. 

5. Mountains-—Adirondack, Catskill. 

6. Seas, gulfs, bays or lakes, bordering New 
York—Lake Erie, Lake Ontario, Lake Cham- 
plain, and Long Island Sound. 

7. Special Features—(1) Erie Canal. (2) 
Amount of exports and imports that pass through 
New York City. 

8. Pursuits—Agriculture, manufacturing and 
commerce. 

9. Map. 

The above can be added to for advanced 
grades and made just as thorough as anyone 
could desire. For our own state, I use the ful- 
lowing outline prepared by S. Laura Ensign, 
Cedar Falls, Ia. It is applicable to any state: 

1. Position—(1) Situation. (2) Boundaries, 
(a) Natural, (6) Political. (3) Latitude. (4) 
Longitude. (5) Ranges, (a) Eastern, (b) West- 
ern. (6) Townships, (a) Southern tier, (0) 
Northern. 

2. Shape. 

3. Extent—(1) Relative. 
mensions, 

4. Map. 

5. Relief—(1) General character. 
sheds. (3) Altitude. 

6. Lakes. 

7. Rivers. 

8. Climate. 

9. Resources—(1) Soil. (2) Minerals. 
Forests. (4) Waterpower, etc., etc. 

10. Natural curiosities. 
11. Exports. 

12. Imports. 

13. Population. 

14. Cities. 

15. Railroads. 

16. Schools—(1) State. (3) 
Private. 

17. Institutions—(1) Charitable. (2) Penal. 
18. Government—(1) State, (a) Executive, 
(b) Legislative, (c) Judicial. (2) United States, 
(a) Congressmen, (5) Presidential electors. (c) 
Courts. 


(2) Area. (3) Di- 


(2) Water- 


(3) 


(2) Sectarian. 








19. History. 
—_~_o- 
Credit Given Agents. 
To secure 
Kipling, 


Werner’s Universal Encyclopedia, 

Webster’s Encyclopedic Dictionary, 

or any other work offered by us as premiums and re- 
quiring five or more subscriptions, send us half the 
number of subscriptions required (see advertisements 
for terms) and the premium selected will be im- 
mediately sent and six months time given to procure 
the remaining subscriptions which may be sent in 
from time to time as secured. The advantages of this 
plan will be apparent to the agent. We want a good 
live agent in every locality and will give such ex- 








Exercises in analysis and parsing are power- 





copied under its appropriate heading. 





ceptional privileges and advantages. 
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Autumn Eanes and Their Meaning. 





“Come, little leaves,’’ said the wind one day, 
“Come o’er the meadows with me and play ; 
Put on your dresses of red and gold, 

For winter is here and the days grow cold.” 


RULY the leaves understand the voice of 
y the wind as it sings through the tree-tops 

in earlyautumn. Then itis that wonder- 

ful changes are occurring throughout the 
entire tree, in leaves, stems, branches, trunk 
and roots. The admirable economy of Dame 
Nature is shown in the many processes that 
precede and accompany the changing of the 
color of leaves in the fall of the year. 

Let us suppose for a moment that a tree, in 
all its green foliage of summer, should merely 
shed its leaves with the first cold weather of 
autumn, and thus, in a twinkling, stand bared 
for the winter’s storms. Ifsuch should happen, 
how useless it would be to expect the warm 
spring rains to cause its buds and blossoms to 
burst forth! In such a case as we have been 
supposing, certain necessary precautions have 
been neglected, such as the reserving of food 
material that has been elaborated in the leaves ; 
the covering of many little places along the 
branch, left exposed by the detached leaves ; 
the protecting of the new buds that lie dormant 
over winter until the next spring. In conse- 
quence of such omissions as these, future growth 
is prevented. One factor in the preparation for 








An Evergreen—Hemlock. 
the winter season is the changing of color of 
leaves in autumn. 
But before considering autumn tints we must 
recall that the ordinary green color of leaves is 


; 444 |or plant-mouths. 


~| tree’s activity is suspended. 
=| the leaves do not digest food and hence they are 


‘the raw place left by the detached petiole, and 
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ber of grains of chlorophyll. This highly com- 
7x} |plex substance exists as long as the leaves are 
4 | actively digesting food taken in by the rootlets 
During the winter the root- 
lets cannot absorb food and moisture and the 
In consequence, 


discarded as useless organs. Before the leaves 
fall off in autumn, a corky layer of cells is 
formed at the place where the stem of the leaf or 








Deciduous Tree—Horse Chestnut. 


the petiole will separate from the branch. This 


corky layer serves two main purposes. It covers 
hence prevents disease germs from gaining 
access to the tissues of the tree. In this func- 
tion it resembles the skin that grows over a 
wound in healing and that leaves a scar. The 
second use of the corky layer is to push the 
leaf off the branch. During its formation, it 
cuts off the food supply of the leaf and acts as a 
wedge, inserting itself between the petiole and 
branch, so that the two separate when disturbed 
by the wind. Strictly speaking, leaves do not 
of themselves drop off the tree, but are pushed 
off. The corky patches produce the so-called 
‘leaf-scars’’ which mark the places of fallen 
leaves. Leaf-scars are particularly well marked 
in horse-chestnut and buckeye branches, where 
they resemble little horseshoes in shape. The 
nails of the shoes are represented by the tubes 
or ducts of which one went to each leaflet to 
supply it with nourishment. In: the Japanese 
ivy, the petioles are often left on the vine, as 
the corky layer forms between the leaf proper 
and its stem or petiole. These bristle out from 
the wall to fall off later. 

The brilliant red and yellow tints of autumn 
leaves are minor effects of the breaking down of 
the chlorophyll grains and juices of the tree. 
Tree sap, which is a highly complex substance, 








due to the massing together of an infinite num- 


almost as complex as living tissues, decomposes 





and breaks down into simpler compounds which 
can more easily be stored up or gotten rid of. 
Some of these decomposition products consist of 
brightly colored pigments ranging from pale yel- 
low to golden brown, and from red to russet 
colors. All the intervening tints and shades are 
produced, according to the different chemical 
composition of the compounds formed. As 
these various changes take place in the cells of 
living leaves, it is difficult to ascertain the exact 
nature of the coloring matter. Even in her acts 
of destruction, Nature beautifies the world ; and 
before she strips the leaves from the branches 
and makes the hillside bare and colorless, she 
paints the woods with the gorgeous colors of 
autumn. 

There is a beautiful spirit breathing now 

Its mellow richness on the clustered trees, 

And, from a beaker full of richest dyes, 

Pouring new glory on the autumn woods. 

—Longfellow’s Autumn. 

While the tints and shades of leaves are sel- 
dom identical, yet as a rule certain trees turn 
certain colors. I say in general, as I have seen 
one branch of a tree brightly flaunting its red 
leaves among the yellow leaves of the other 
branches. But at first, it is best to try to under- 
stand normal cases before attempting to fathom 
the freaks of nature. 

Buttonwood trees, with their regular five- 
pointed starry leaves, turn a light yellow to 
orange color. Even on a cloudy day these trees 
give the appearance of standing in a flood of 
sunlight. This is suggestive of the fact that 
yellow, the color of sunlight, should be used in 
decorations where sunny, cheerful effects are 
desired. Panels of autumn leaves can be utilized 
in dull corners with good effect. Oak trees 
present wonderful variations along the red and 
russet shades. Sometimes in the maples, a 
single red spot on the green leaf is the only in- 
dication of autumn coloring. 

Trees that retain their leaves over winter do 
not change color in the fall. The reason for this 
is evident from the preceding explanation. 
Such trees as the oak, maple, and apple are 
spoken of as deciduous trees, since they shed 
their leaves at a definite time once a year. 
Evergreens, as the fir, hemlock and cedar are 
indeciduous trees. In the tropics, there is no 
season when- woods and forests are bare. The 


‘constant warmth permits the trees to continue 


their growth throughout the entire year. They 
shed their leaves gradually throughout the year 
and likewise new leaves are continually being 
formed. 

During October, class trips out of doors should 
become a regular part of the week’s program. 
From the beginning, the excursions shoul@ be 
looked upon by the children as something more 
than a chance, sanctioned by the teacher, of 
escape from a lesson or for unguided freedom. 
In the first place, the teacher must have a 
definite object in view when going upon an out- 
ing. Without this, she need expect no definite 
results from the class. She should have passed 
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over every inch of the ground at a correspond- 
ing season some former year, or if the ground is 
entirely new to her, within a week of the trip. 
It is this familiarity with the street, park or 
woods that enables her to know just what- she 
may expect the children to observe or to what 
she may direct their attention. Of course, for 
wind and cloud excursions such previous visits 
are unnecessary. A lesson and talk on the 
special topic under consideration should precede 
every trip, so that each child will be on the 
lookout for ‘‘something in particular,’’ rather 
than for ‘‘anything in general.’’ On returning 
to the class-room, the teacher should question 
the children, so as to call out their observations 
and to bring out the important facts. Then 
the value of the nature-work increases, when the 
children are led to reason why certain facts are 
80, or how they have been provided for. 

If the school is surrounded by trees, ten to 
fifteen minutes will be a good length for the 
trips. Leaves and branches should be collected. 
The names of some trees are to be taught on 
each excursion and reviewed later from the 
leaves. On successive trips, the bark of the 
trees, and their methods of branching should be 
studied. When the leaves have fallen, these 
characteristics will be sufficient for recognizing 
the trees. Encourage the children in bringing 
leaves from trees that they pass on their way to 
school. When William brings a leaf from a 
tree not studied by the class, try to arrange for a 
trip to that tree. The pride in showing the class 
a special tree will sharpen many a pair of 
formerly dull eyes. 

At least one leaf of each kind should be 
pressed, mounted on cardboard, and labeled 
with the name, date of collection and _ locality. 
Such an autumn leaf chart will be a pleasant 
contrast to a spring chart of green leaves. Les- 
sons should be given on the leaves brought in,— 
especially drawing lessons, using colored chalks 
with the younger children. Herbert Spencer 
emphasizes the value of the color-work and says, 
“The priority of color to form, which, as already 
pointed out, has a psychological basis and in 
virtue of which psychological basis arises 
this strong preference in the child, should be 
recognized from the very beginning.”’ 

While looking up into the trees, the children 
will catch sight of the English sparrow and 





Beak and Foot of Sparrow. 


perhaps other ‘‘feathered folk.’’ A lesson on the 
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the feet and beak are the characteristics which 
determine the habits of the bird, therefore their 
importance. Are all the sparrows exactly alike 
regarding color? The father birds have a dark 
patch on the the throat and white bands across 
the wings. Do the little sparrows resemble in 
coloring the father or mother birds? How 
many feet has a bird? Notice how they clasp 
the twigs. Does the sparrow hop or run? 
What does it eat? Feed the birds with crumbs 
and see how they take the food. Why do they 
carry some of it off? Examine an empty nest. 
Of what is it made? Do not overlook the fact 
that this is perhaps the first time the children 
have carefully looked at a bird and that they 
know very little about the way it breathes, eats, 
sleeps, and lives. 

The wind affords a subject for study through- 
out the entire year. The autumn leaves come 
showering down on a windy day, and on just 
such a day a trip should be taken to notice 
both leaves and wind. As apreliminary lesson, 
teach the points of the compass, if they have 
not already been considered in geography les- 
sons. Inthe lack of a mariner’s compass, a 
magnetized needle, suspended by a silk thread 
from some point above will point to the North 





Direction Card placed under a Magnetized Needle. 


Pole. When the needle comes to rest, hold 
under it a Direction Card. This is a device on 
which are drawn two straight lines crossing each 
other at right angles. The extremities of the 
lines are lettered in succession N., E.,S., and W. 
The card is shifted until the N—S line lies par- 
allel to the needle and so that the North end of 
the line is nearest the magnetized end of the 
needle. In this way, the points of the compass 
can be determined. Four large cards, each 
with a large N., S., E., and W. on it, should be 
placed daily on the appropriate side walls. A 
cardbdéard weather vane, supported on a hat pin 
so as to turn easily in all direction, should be 
used indoors and outside. Teach carefully that 
the arrow points to the place from which the 
wind comes. When the arrow points to the 
south, the wind comes from the south, and it is 
called a south wind. Weather vanes on neigh- 
boring buildings should not be relied on as the 
only indicators of the direction of the wind. 





sparrow will suggest the treatment for other 
birds. The size and color first attract attention ; 





Notice flags, dust, and smoke. Improvise all 
sorts of weather vanes, as feathers, papers, and 
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handkerchiefs. 
speed of the wind is described by such terms as 
gentle, brisk and stiff. Accustom the children 
to notice the direction and velocity of the wind 


Take up wind velocity. The 


always on going out. For the sake of uniform- 
ity, let them record observations made on the 
way to school. Special sheets of paper ruled 
with columns and with a line for each day 
should be kept for the wind records. After suf- 
ficient observations have been made, try to 
determine the prevailing wind of the month, 
when the wind is strongest, and when lightest 
during the day. In general North and East 
winds are cold and bring rain ; West and South 
winds are warm. 

Selections from good prose and poetry on 
related subjects will add a literary flavor to the 
science work. 

The Poet’s Calendar, October, Longfellow. 

Autumn, two poems, Longfellow. 

The Indian Hunter, Longfellow. 

Autumn, Carey. 

Under The October Maples, Lowell. 

Windmill, Longfellow. 

The Weather-Vane, Emilie Poulsson. 

The Weather-Vane, Laura E. Richards. 

In A Hedge, from Froebel’s Mother Play. 

pee 

David Starr Jordan, President of one of the 
wealthiest Universities on the continent is also 
one of the leading scientists of this country. He 
says that boys who have formed the cigarette 
habit are like wormy apples—they drop long be- 
fore the harvesttime. They rarely make failures 
in after life, because they do not have any after 
life. The boy who begins smoking cigarettes 
before his fifteenth year never enters the life of 
the world. When other boys are taking hold of 
the world’s work he is concerned with the sexton 
and the undertaker.—Public School. 

‘cititathonieaaapilliiailtiian isa 
New Communities. 





Prediction of Dr. Ogborne. 

“There is no question in my mind but that 
whole communities who now suffer from the bad 
effects of coffee, would be revolutionized if they 
knew of the actual facts regarding the use of 
coffee and the help that could be obtained from 
the use of Postum Cereal Food Coffee. In my 
own case, coffee produced dizziness, heart palpi- 
tation, and sallowness of complexion. When I 
abandoned the ordinary coffee and took up Pos- 
tum, the difficulties were removed.’”’ Rev. W. 
N. Ogborne, Hammonton, N. J. 

Some people, when trying to, break off the 
coffee habit, feel the lack of the stimulant so 
much that they mix half coffee and half Postum, 
then gradually reduce the amount of coffee until 
they drink Postum alone. 

Most people can break off from coffee at once 
if they can have the Postum Food Coffee, for the 
taste of the two is so much alike, that many 
times the change is not noticed. The user in- 
variably improves in health, and in a month’s 
time, shows a marked change for the better. 
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Method and Matter. II. 





KE, A. MURPHY, SUPERINTENDENT OF SCHOOLS, HUDSON 
COUNTY, NEW JERSEY. 





[This is the second installment of a series, which will continue 
through several numbers. The article is really a continuous one 
in development, and should be so read, though the suggestions 
and methods of the various installments give to each a high 
individual value.—ep. ] 

ECONDLY, the cultivation and enlargement of 

expression is to be accomplished by means of 

the talking exercises. From the opportunities 

we have had of observing school work, our im- 
pression is that children do not talk enough. Talking 
exercises, as have been indicated elsewhere in this 
article, and also in the course of study, should form an 
important feature of language training throughout the 
entire eight grades. Aside from the necessity of 
encouraging the children to talk in order to develop 
thought, talking exercises, directed by a skillful 
teacher, have a distinct value in the cultivation of 
expression in two ways, to wit: First, in adding to 
one’s available vocabulary. Unless we have a great 
deal of interesting talking in the school on the part of 
both teacher and pupil, the child’s stock of available 
words will be extremely limited. We gain a vocabu- 
lary principally by reading and by conversation ; 
writing affords us very little assistance in this particu- 
lar. We do not get possession of a word until we hold 
it ready for instant use. Our reading and speaking 
vocabulary always exceeds our writing vocabulary. 
Talking exercises train us to select the right word on 
the instant. Unless we talk freely we will 
have a halting style, as writing allows us to take 
time intheselection ofa word. Second. Itis only by 
oral practice that we can master the principles of agree- 
ment and concord, and catch the true spirit of the 
English language. It is impossible for us to have 
enough writing, either in school or out of it, to become 
familiar with the English idiom. 

The Third step in the direction and enlargement of 
expression is to be accomplished by the use of memory 
gems, poetry and prose literature. The use of poetry 
and memory gems in the earlier years, and prose 
literature in both the earlier and later years, cannot 
be too strongly commended. We have referred to the 
absolute necessity of the teacher presenting perfect 
models in every spoken utterance, but that is not 
enough. If the child never heard any but good 
English, so strong is the power of imitation the task 
of teaching English would be reduced to a minimum. 
However this is impossible. The English of many of 
the children, both before and after entering school, is 
modified by the vernacular of home and street. The 
only thing we can do is to bring the children under 
the influence of as much good English as possible. 
As was said before, the effect of the teacher presenting 
nothing but perfect models five hours a day, five days 
in a week, is almost incomprehensible, but it is not 
enough. The children must be brought under the in- 
fluence of well-selected memory gems, poems, and 
prose literature. 

Suitable poems should be selected, and committed to 
memory to be recited, sung, and made the subject of 
conversation. When a long poem is selected it should 
be presented in short sections. The memorizing of 
memory gems and poems, and the reading of good prose 
literature, and, in the higher grades, of longer poems, 
such as the ‘‘Lady of the Lake” or ‘‘Sohrab and Rustum” 
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will benefit the pupils in four ways, to wit :— (1) Such 
an exercise will confer some knowledge, though this 
will be the least valuable effect ; (2) It will enlarge and 
refine the child’s vocabulary ; (3) It will make him 
familiar with the niceties of style ; and (4) It will de- 
velop taste and create a love for good literature. It is 
not necessary that the child shall thoroughly under- 
stand all the passages that he learns. In fact, it is not 
even advisable that he should do so. The child is 

peculiarly poetic and especially rythmic in his na- 
ture—another parallel between the child and primitive 
man—and it would not do to limit his love of poetry 
and rythm within the bounds of his perfect compre- 
hension. To quote from Sir Walter Scott: ‘‘Children 
derive impulses of a powerful and important kind from 
hearing things they cannot comprehend. It is a mis- 
take to write down to their understanding. Set them 
on the scent and let them puzzle it out.’’ Poetry 
which the children faintly understand often stirs the 
imagination and moulds the feelings. Are there any 
of us who, on looking back to childhood’s days, do not 
remember poems that delighted us and yet were far 
beyond our comprehension? Many years passed be- 
fore we really understood these poems, and yet they 
were a source of pleasure and of cultivation. To quote 
from Dr. Hinsdale: ‘‘Beautiful poems committed to 
memory in childhood will be a perennial well-spring 
of cultivation and delight.’? We remember with what 
rapt attention, as a child, we listened to the reading of 
such poems as “The Children’s Hour,’’ ‘‘The Day is 

Done,” ‘‘The Ladder of St. Augustine,’’ ‘“‘The Barefoot 

Boy,’’ etc. Many years passed before we understood 

those poems, yet they were, truly, “‘a perennial well- 

spring of cultivation and delight.” 

Children havea much keener appreciation of the 
grand and beautiful than most people imagine. Young 
children love music and poetry that is written in the 
form of rhyme, and children at the age of twelve or 
thirteen, under the guidance of a skillful teacher will 
enjoy connected poems of action such as ‘‘The Lady of 
the Lake’’ or ‘‘Sohrab and Rustum.’’ We have seen a 
class of children of about fourteen years of age fairly 
go into raptures over Mr. Arnold’s magnificent de- 
scription of the struggle between father and son. 
Don’t, therefore, try to keep the memory gems and 
poems entirely within the child’s comprehension, as 
children are essentially esthetic. Teachers sometimes 
find difficulty in making their selections, and also in 
arousing an interest in literature, because of their own 
lack of knowledge of the subject. This fact contains 
a suggestion—the teacher must extend her literary 
knowledge. A fountain can’t rise higher than its 
source. In order to get enough reading to acquire fe- 
licities of style the children must have such a love of 
good literature that they will read outside of the class- 
room. Unless the teacher is, herself, familiar with the 
best in literature, she will be unable to create a love 
for it on the part of her pupils. However, if she 
is thoroughly familiar with the best thoughts of 
the world’s best minds, and has a good class-room 
library, she can inspire a love of good reading on the 
part of her pupils. In this connection we will digress 
long enough to speak of the value of a well selected 
class-room library as an aid in the teaching of 
language, geography, reading, and history. The 
average general school library does not, as a rule, 
accomplish much good, for the reason that it’ reaches 
but a small portion of the school. It is not possible 
to grade the books so as to be available for all parts of 
the school, and then again, those who do use the 
library are generally turned loose among the books. 
Turning one loose among books has its value, we admit. 
Dr. Holmes attributes his literary bias to the fact that 
‘“‘He stumbled against books asa boy.” But it must 
be remembered that the library in which he was 
turned loose was the workshop of one who was a 
philosophical theologian with a literary trend. To 
give the average person full swing in the average 





Saturnalian banquet to one lacking discriminating 
taste is conductive of physical dyspepsia. In both 
instances we will be victims of a surfeit. With a 
class-room library, however, the case is different, 
The books can be carefully graded, and the teacher 
can so direct the reading of her pupils as to produce 
intellectual stamina, rather than intellectual paresis. 

The four steps to be pursued in the written work .jn 
language are—lst, Copying; 2nd, Dictation ; 3rd, Re- 
production; and 4th, Original Composition. Each 
one of these has a distinct educational value, and 
should be taken up in the order given, but later on 
should run parallel with each other, care being taken 
to see that no one of them usurps the place of any of 
the others. We shall consider these steps ad seriatim, 

Copying is the easiest of the four steps, and will 
afford means of teaching mechanical features such as 
capitalization, margins, indentations, and the simpler 
forms of punctuation. In the first grade the written 
work should consist exclusively of copying. And it 
must be continued in the second and third grades 
until the mechanical parts of language become auto- 
matic. It may then be used sparingly in the higher 
grades. It is impossible to assign any Gefinite time 
for the abandoning of copying. It must be continued 
until absolute accuracy is secured, even if it is neces- 
sary to carry it in its elementary forms through the 
entire eight years. It is a lamentable fact that but 
few of the children in our schools can copy work with 
any degree of accuracy. 

We cannot expect pupils to write in good form 
without a copy when they cannot write well with one. 
Copying has an educational value in that in develops 
habits of attention to details (habits which, in our 
enthusiasm for the New Education, we are sometimes 
prone to overlook). It also has a value in giving play 
to the imitative faculties of the child, which, as has 
been indicated before, is now deemed to play a larger 
part in the training of children than was formerly 
accredited to it. Lastly, it has an educational value in 
showing the pupils for the first time how words and 
sentences look on paper. In the course of study you 
will find outlined the work that is to be done in copy- 
ing in the first and second grades. The copies may be 
on the blackboard, paper, or card-board, and should 
always be written in the teacher’s best hand. Never 
present a carelessly written copy before the pupil. 
The teacher must see that habits of writing carefully 
are formed and continued from the very first. Never 
accept any written exercise whether in number, geo- 
graphy, history, or language that is not the result of 
the child’s best efforts, not only with regard to pen- 
manship but with regard to neatness and systematic 
arrangement. Habit is one of the prime factors in 
education. It is much more important that the child 
learn from the very start to be painstaking, systematic 
and neat in all his work, than that he acquire a certain 
definite amount of number, ‘grammar, geography, or 
history. When the child has learned to form the 
letters correctly, he may be allowed to copy lessons 
from his reading book, in order to learn the use of 
capital letters, punctuation, etc., and to obtain greater 
familiarity with the words, but this exercise must not 
be resorted to until you are sure the child can form 
the letters correctly without acopy. Otherwise care- 
less writing will be the result. 

The next step in written work, Dictation, isa modi- 
fication of copying,. although it is considerably in 
advance of it. Inthe first instance the form to be 
reproduced is obtained through the sense of gjght, 
while in the second instance it is obtained through the 
memory. The image in the pupil’s mind having been 
originally obtained through the sense of sight, he will 
now be asked to reproduce what he has seen. There 
should be no original dictated exercises, unless it is 
purely for examination purposes. We know that this 
is contrary to general custom:; that nine-tenths of the 
time devoted to dictation is in reality time spent in 
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tion, and involves no study of those two departments 
of written expression. The object both of dictation 
and copying is three-fold: (1) The cultivation of ex- 
pression through the study of good models; (2) The 
teaching of spelling ; (3) The teaching of capitalization 
and punctuation. By having the pupils write from 
dictation that which they have never seen, we do not 
.accomplish any of these results ; we simply test their 
proficiency along the last two lines. However, if we 
require the pupils to study the exercise to be dictated 
we accomplish all three of the objects. The only 


. difference between dictation and copying is that we 


have now to give more attention to the mechanical 
features of composition, i. ¢., spelling, capitalization, 
and punctuation, in order to write the exercise cor- 
rectly. We have emphasized the necessity of perfect 
models in the oral expression of the teacher, but the 
perfect models must not cease with oral work, they 
must be preserved by means of copying and dictation 
exercises. At first the copying and dictation should 
consist only of short sentences; the first to be used 
exclusively until such a time as the children can trans- 
cribe accurately, then dictation exercises of the same 
character as those used in copying may be introduced. 
When the children can write simple sentences accur- 
ately from dictation, they may proceed to copy stanzas, 
paragraphs, and poems. For that matter, this latter 
stage of copying may run parallel with the dictation 
of single sentences. After the children can copy 
stanzas, paragraphs, and poems accurately, similar 
work may be used for dictation. The dictation exer- 
cises should be continued through the entire eight 
grades. Work of this kind will aid in penmanship, 
spelling, punctuation, etc., besides enlarging the 
vocabulary, enriching expression, and cultivating the 
niceties of style. In giving to these models the study 
necessary to copy them correctly, and later on to write 
them from dictation,the student, through the power of 
imitation, unconsciously acquires a correct, fluent, and 
in some cases elegant style. 

At the risk of being accused of reiteration with 
regard to accuracy, we want to impress upon the 
reader the necessity of being sure the children know 
how to spell every word before they attempt to write 
it. To require a child to write from dictation an exer- 
cise containing words that he does not know how to 
spell is doing him a positive injury. It is in reality, 
teaching him to look upon orthographic errors with 
indifference, and cultivating careless habits. If he is 
taught from the very first to copy carefully, and is 
required to study every exercise thoroughly before he 
writes it from dictation, and is taught never to write a 
word until he knows how to spell it, the correction of 
papers will be reduced to a minimum, and our schools 
will not turn out an army of poor spellers every year, 
asthey do now. Whenchildren are asked to write, 
unless they are being examined in spelling, they 
should have the same privilege as we do when we 
write; the privilege of consulting the dictionary. 
Young children should have a blank book in which 
they record from day to day the difficult words that 
arise, and in case they are uncertain how to spell any 
word that occurs in any written class exercise, they 
should be allowed to refer to their dictionary or ask 
the teacher how to spell it. Paradoxical as the state- 
ment may seem, the mistakes should be corrected 
before they are made. 

Reproduction is the next step. This is still more 
difficult. In the former case the language was fur- 
wished to the pupil, now it is furnished by him. In 
conducting a reproduction exercise it is not sufficient 
that the child shall have read the story. He must be 
made to talk about it. The ideas must be made per- 
fectly clear in his mind by suggestive talks and 
questions. These talks should be in the nature of 
conversations between teacher and pupils, the pupils 
being encouraged to engage freely in these conversa- 
tions. The stories may be either in prose or verse and 
should be reproduced orally before they are written. 
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Care must be exercised that the child does not 
depend upon memory, and reproduce the words and 
expressions of the book. This isan exercise in orig- 
inal expression. Care must also be used to see that 
the children do not express themselves in short dis- 
connected sentences, and that they do not use too 
many ‘‘ands,’’ a fault quite common with beginners. 
Reproduction work should be used throughout the 
course, as it furnishes a splendid means of cultivating 
a good clear style. 

Origina] composition is the last step in written 
language work. This work falls under two general 
heads ; (1) Picture stories and descriptions of objects, 
and (2) Letter writing, information lessons, narrative 
writing, descriptive writing, telegrams, general busi- 
ness and social forms, newspaper reports, and original 
stories ; the last to be used sparingly, as it requires 
considerable training of the imagination to write orig- 
inal stories. In picture story work the teacher must 
not select the pictures at random. They should be 
carefully selected, and adapted to the various grades. 
The teacher should accumulate a stock of pictures, and 
carefully note the class that excites the most interest 
among the pupils, as interest is the mainspring of at- 
tention, and should form the centre of all instruction. 
In giving a lesson, do not, as we have seen done so 
many times, hang a picture in front of the class and 
tell them to write a story. Such an exercise as that is 
almost useless. Select a picture suitable to the grade 
and then develop by simple questions the main 
features of the picture, at all times requiring answers 
in complete sentences. At the close ask the children 
to write a description of the picture, keeping in mind 
what has been developed orally. It is also a good 
practice to have the children write imaginary stories 
from pictures, first developing orally. After question- 
ing, the complete story might be told orally by some 
one of the pupils. Then they are ready to write the 
story which their imaginations have created from the 
picture. Unless you have time, don’t attempt the oral 
and written description in one lesson. Be sure the 
children know all about the picture before they attempt 
to write about it. 

(TO BE CONTINUED. ) 
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Reading in the Public Schools. 





JUST criticism of the reading in our public 

schools is the careless way in which the children 

pronounce words, sometimes omitting a syllable 
altogether. To overcome this habit, a good method is 
to drill on a list of exercises, such as are given in the 
introduction to McGuffey’s Fifth Reader, or in Irish’s 
Orthography. Ifthe children have not a copy of a 
book containing such a list of words, place a list on 
the board, and as an introduction to the reading lesson 
have thisexercise in pronunciation. Do not pronounce 
with the children, but devote your whole energy to 
listening, correcting, watching each child to see that 
all take part in the exercise. An excellent plan is to 
make up your list of words from the lesson—those they 
have been pronouncing carelessly, such as fragment, 
surrounding, tolerable, regularly, and, around, rolling, 
and others. This drill, if rightly conducted, can be 
made so interesting and helpful as not only to arouse 
the child, brighten his mind, and give him more con- 
fidence in himself, but improve the character of all 
his work. Let the teacher be enthusiastic, alert, 
bright-eyed, and he cannot help but communicate the 
same activity to his pupil. 

After this preliminary work, the children will turn 
with eagerness to their books, and if, the day before, 
the teacher has assigned the lesson properly, he will 
have aclassin reading whose interest will not flag 
from beginning to end. 

That the teacher must make a careful preparation 
before the lesson can be assigned in a proper manner, 





is true of no study more than of reading. If there are 
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any interesting facts in the author’s life, especially 
any that have a bearing on the lesson, by all means, 
the teacher should either give the pupils tlie oppor- 
tunity of looking them up so as to be prepared to tell 
them before the lesson is studied the following day, or 
he should inform his pupils himself. In-case the les- 
son is a description purely, if possible, and with the 
geographies and other illustrated books in our posses- 
sion it is rarely impossible, show them the picture 
corresponding to the description. Unless we assist the 
imagination, the words alone lose half their power. 

I recently heard the lesson on ‘‘The Iceberg,” given 
in one of our grammar grades. The teacher had the 
picture as given in Frye’s Geography, which gave the 
children a good idea of how ‘‘its spiral folds and horns 
hung suspended in the deep.’’ In the course of the 
reading she gave them an interesting description of 
the breaking up of the ice in Greenland, and also in 
Alaska. One pupil gave a very good description of a 
tree which he and others were watching as it fell to 
the ground with a crash, and thought the iceberg’s 
falling over must have been similar. But what seemed 
the best part of the lesson was when the teacher said, 
‘Would it not be delightful for us all togo and witness 
such a sight as this? But since we cannot go now, let 
us read this lesson again and see if we cannot imagine 
ourselves there.’’ It is needless to say with what 
enthusiasm the children read the lesson the second 
time. 

If the children are taught to use their imagination, 
is not that one of the best ways in which to get the 
thought from the lesson? Let the teacher first see the 
picture himself clearly, then put his whole mind on 
having the pupils see it, and it will be remarkable the 
progress the majority will make. Give them a love 
for such descriptions as Hawthorne uses in describing 
Ernest and the Great Stone Face, and the countless 
other beautiful characters in literature, and then, 
surely, the foundations will be laid for future manhood 
and womanhood. Constant enthusiasm, tireless 
activity, and an abundance of tact will work wonders 
in any schoolroom. ~ 
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The Art of Listening. 








OULD that there were more people who know 
how to listen! We sometimes deplore the fact 
that there are so few good talkers ; may we not 

rather regret that those who can talk so seldom find 
people who know how to hear them? 

The habit of iaterrupting is one that is certainly on 
the increase. If one will sit quietly by and take notes 
of a casual conversation he will be disagreeably sur- 
prised to see how few sentences are allowed to run 
their smooth and even way without some interrup- 
tion. When astory is in telling by one of a small 
group it is bound to be paragraphed by exclamations, 
needless questions, or would-be jocose speeches. To 
listen properly one should look at the speaker and 
think of what he is saying. Such a listener is in him- 
self an inspiration. We sometimes’ hear it said of a 
man or woman: ‘That person brings out all that is 
best in me in the way of conversation.’”’ And gen- 
erally the reason for this is that this particular person 
gives appreciative heed to what is being said. 

To look at a book, to turn over the-pages of a maga- 
zine, or to glance over the columns of a newspaper is 
not to listen attentively, and will serve as a damper to 
to the most enthusiastic of speakers.—Harper’s Bazaar. 
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When subscribing for the Instructor, enclose 60 
cents additional and we will send The World’s 
Events three years, beginning with November, or en- 
close 50 cents extra and get The Scrap Book three 
years from November. The three publications—Nor- 
mal Instructor, The World’s Events and The 
Scrap Book, each three years for $2.00. They will 
be sent to the same or separate addresses. 
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By Eiaer E. Beams, A. M. 








Our Morro :—The best way to keep children quiet is 
to keep them well employed. 


EAR READER :—No thoughtful person 
) will undertake a work of any importance 
without first making due preparation for 

its successful completion. We are told 

that the teacher is an artist; his work is the 
developing of the powers of the human soul. 
Every teacher should endeavor to imprint an 
image upon the mind of the child that time can 
never efface. There are many things that the 
wide awake teacher needs to look after in order 
to do his duty fully and well. The ventilation 
should be looked after, as it is one of the first 
requisites of good teaching. No one can study 
well in an atmosphere robbed of its oxygen, so 
have yourrooms properly ventilated at all times. 


HISTORY CLASS. 
’ Note.—Make each event a separate lesson, and have 
pupils read up on it fully. 
OcToBER :— 

2nd, 1780, Major Andre executed. 

7th, 1871, Chicago Fire. 

12th, 1492, Columbus discovered Hispaniola. 

16th, 1859, John’ Brown’s raid at Harper’s 
Ferry. . 

17th, 1777, Burgoyne surrendered to Gen. 
Gates. , 

19th, 1781, Cornwallis surrendered. 

31st, 1864, Nevada admitted to the Union. 
Who said :— 

1. ‘‘Cesar had his Brutus, Charles First his 
Cromwell, and George Third—may profit by 
their examples.”’ 

2. ‘‘I regret that I have but one life to give to 
my country.”? 

3. ‘‘The Union—it must and shall be pre- 
served, ”” 

4, “I would rather be right than President.’’ 

5. ‘One with God is a majority.’’ 

Note.—I would have pupils not only find the author 
but learn all they can about each one. 


ANSWERS (TO LAST FIVE). 
1. Patrick Henry. 3. Andrew Jackson. 


2. Nathan Hale. 4, Henry Clay. 
5. Wendell Phillips. 


GEOGRAPHY CLASS. 

We gave a short outline for treating the study 
of geography by the topical method in last 
month’s Instructor, and we sincerely hope that 
those who are using same have found it an im- 
provement over the old text-book method. It may 
go rather slow at first, but in the end the results 
will please you. It will create unbounded en- 
thusiasm among your pupils; it encourages 
pupils to study and think for themselves. 
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QUESTIONS. 

1. How could a person go from New York to 
San Francisco by water? 

2. In going, what ocean current would be 
crossed ? 

3. Tell about the surface of your State. 

4. Where and what is the principal water- 
shed ? 

5. Name the principal industries of your 
State. 

6. What causes affect the climate in your 
State, and why ? 

7. What books have you read about North 
America. Give a short account of what 
you learned from them. 

8. Write ashort description about the plateaus 
of Asia. 

9. Mention the leading exports and imports 
of the United States. 

10. Describe a journey from one end of your 
State to the other. Name the cities through 
which you would pass; the industries of the 
people, ete. 

EXERCISES IN ENGLISH—CASE FORMS. 
Rewrite, correcting errors :— 
The mans’ horses ran away. 
Two swines’ heads were bought. 
The flie’s wings are gauzy. 
Him and me are good friends. 
This book is not yourn. 
. Who will help John? Me. 
Who did you ask for? 
I have a cat who runs to meet me. 
The boy which I met was quite lame. 

10. I think it is them. 

Write each sentence in the plural form :— 

1. The boy’s top spins easily. 

2. The sailor’s face was frozen. 

Change the italicised words to the possessive 
form :— 

1. The wing of the crane is long. 

2. The claws of the cat aresharp. _ 

3. The names of the women have been erased. 

4, The spokes of the wheel are broken. 

5. The limbs of the tree are loaded with ice. 

Underscore the words denoting possession :— 
. Misses’ and ladies’ shoes for sale. 

This book is our’s, and that is your’s. 
Peter’s house is burned. 

The horse’s mane is long. 

That is mine. 

PHYSIOLOGY OUTLINE—(CONTINUED). 

II. Ears. { On the sides of the head are the 
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ears. Their use—hearing. 
Care.—Cleanse with warm water—how often ? 
Do not put objects into them. Do not pick 
them with sharp instruments. 
III. Front. 
Forehead—position. 
Parts. 
Position of each part. 
Use of each part. 
Care of each part. 
Care.—Keep clean ; do not rub them ; do not 
rub them when cinders get into them; do not 
strain them by looking at the sun ; by using a 


Eyes 





poor light ; or looking cross-eyed. When read- 
ing, let the light fall over the left shoulder. 
Position. 

Nowe { Uses. 

Care.—Keep clean; proper time—manner ; 
do not put any substances into the nose. 

Cheeks—Position, right and left. 

Lips and use—upper and lower. 

Chin—position. . 

(Continued in November number). 
SCIENCE OF FAMILIAR THINGS, 

1. What is light? 

2. Why does a fire burn more intensely in 
winter than in summer ? 

3. Why are stoves fixed on the floor ofa 
room ? 

4, Why does water extinguish a fire? 

5. Why do lamps smoke? 

ANSWERS. 

1. Rapid undulations of a fluid called ether, 
striking on the eye.’ 

2. Because the air is colder in winter, than it 
is in summer. 

3. In order that’ the air in the lower part of 
the room may be heated by the fire. 

4, (1) Because the water forms a coating over 
the fuel, which keeps it from the air; (2) The 
conversion of water into steam, draws off the 
heat of the burning fuel. 

5. Either because the wick is cut unevenly, 
or because it is turned up too high. 

CIVICS CLASS. 

1. What is meant by the Constitution of our 
country ? 

2. How are constitutions framed? By whom 
and how adopted ? 

3. What is the difference between majority 
and plurality ? 

4. How many departments of government do 
we have? Name them. 

5. Give the usual qualifications of voters, as 
to age, residence, sex, color, etc. 

Reference :—‘‘Civil Government in the United 
States’’ (by Bernard Moses) published by D. 
Appleton & Co., 72 Fifth Ave, N. Y. Also 
‘‘History of the American Nation’? (by Mc- 
Laughlin) by same publishers. 








Local Agents—Exclusive Territory—Apply 
at Once. 





We desire a wide-awake agent in every locality. To 
such good terms and exclusive rights will be given 
under following conditions: If you wish to act as 
agent with a view to procuring any premium offered by 
us which requires five or more subscriptions notify 
us at once stating what premium you desire and what 
territory you want (specifying by post office or post 
offices). We will immediately forward sample copies, 
blanks, etc., and will reserve the desired territory {#r 
six months during which time no other agent will be 
appointed at that place. This plan gives an uninter- 
rupted opportunity to secure premiums requiring large 
clubs. Apply immediately as ‘‘first come, first served” 
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How to Question. 





(The following article, though addressed to Sabbath School 
teachers, appeals to those teaching day schools with equal force 
and as it contains much of value on the Ly ag subject of class 
questioning we take pleasure in reprinting in full.—Eb.) 


ORMAL and mechanical questioning is the lazy or 
ie indifferent teacher’s easiest way to spend the lesson 
period, while thoughtful and intelligent questioning 
is the foundation of profitable and interesting study. 
Questioning is a fine art, that is, an art in which the 
chief element is the personality of the artist. But, as 
every art has its corresponding science, the teacher 
should seek to perfect himself in the science of ques- 
tioning. 
Let us first take a comprehensive view of our sub- 
ject. Some hold that questions may be divided into 
three classes—recapitulatory, educative, andtest. The 
value of the first of these isevident when we stop to 
consider the great principle of all education—proceed- 
ing from the known to the unknown. We cannot 
teach anything without attaching it to or building it 
upon something that has been previously learned. This 
class of questions must be used as the laborer uses his 
spade to find a firm foundation upon which to build ; 
otherwise all teaching is but building a house on the 
sand. 

Just here let me digress sufficiently to impress upon 
the teacher the need of going beyond the child’s per- 
sonal knowledge, even to his home life and social sur- 
roundings. Fragments of time, especially before the 
school session opens ( a reason why teachers should 
come early), should be utilized in discreetly question- 
ing the scholar concerning his daily moral and spirit- 
ual surroundings. Such questions should be addressed 
to the scholar, as far as possible, away from the hear- 
ing of other members of the class. Such knowledge is 
as important to a teacher who seeks to capture a child 
for Christ as is a knowledge of an enemy’s country to 
an invading army. 

After the teacher has covered what scholars often 
look upon as the least interesting part of the lesson— 
the connecting links with past lessons—by a few wise 
recapitulatory questions, then come the educative 
questions, seeking to communicate fresh knowledge. 
Two of Fitch’s celebrated rules of teaching may be 
quoted here: 


1. “Never tell a child what you could make that child tell | things, willing to find it wherever it may be, regard- 


” 
° 


you: 


2. “Never give a piece of information without asking for | prejudice, believing that truth alone can make one 


it again.’ 

It should be our aim to make the class ‘‘a field of 
springs rather than a row of jugs.”’ 
in this aim. 
ing with my father; but Ican never forget how the 


art of angling became glorified in my life when he first | taught in school,—such a knowledge as will enable 
placed a rod in my hands and said : ‘“‘Today you must | one to speak with authority, and not with the hesi- 
The question is the | tancy and weakness of one who only half remembers 
rod in the hand of the scholar helping him to cast his| the words of a text-book. A teacher may gain sucha 
knowledge by giving in succession one or more years 

Similar to that fishing experience was my feeling | of severe and persistent study to each of the subjects 
when to my teacher’s question I replied in a way that | taught in the schools. 


try and catch them yourself.’’ 


own line into the stream of Bible truth ? 


caused her to say : ‘‘You have found a meaning in the 


verse that I did not see.”” Just then it dawned upon| principles of teaching based on them. This prevents 
me that it was my Bible just as much as it was my | the teacher’s work from being mechanical and going 


teacher’s; that God’s word was no private preserve, 
but open to all who would cast their lines into its well- 
stocked waters. 


change—not only change in the form of the questions, 


but a change more radical. A well-prepared teacher | best practice of the day, such as can be had by attend- 
can afford to say to his class: ‘‘Each of you ask me| ing educational meetings and reading the best books 


some question next week about the lesson, and see | and journals of education. 


how many of them I can answer,”’ or ‘See which of 


you can ask me the hardest honest question about | all these points at least.—North Carolina Journal of 
When other plans fail, this will | Education. 


next week’s lesson.”’ 
often obtain a home study of the lesson. 
Test questions are of good value, for by them the 


teacher learns how much of the lesson has been under- | remit $1.00 and have the subscription credited three 


Questions save us| tured people, reading good and great books, seeing 
When a litile boy I frequently went fish- | something of good art, and knowing and loving nature. 


and practice. and of the great men and women who 
The art of successful questioning consists largely in| have contributed to their development. 
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tions not only reveal the scholar’s knowledge, but also 


the value of the teacher’s methods. 
understood and less remembered by the class, the 
teacher should refrain from lecturing the scholars, and 
begin to criticise his own methods. If you miss the 
bull’s eye, don’t blame the target. 

Here the art of variation may be successfully em- 
ployed. At the beginning of the lesson period let the 
teacher say: “John, lam going to let you question 
the boys upon the lesson after I am through. I will 
be umpire to see that you ask only fair questions.’ 
Another week it may be put this way: ‘‘Boys, I will 
call upon one of you to question the others during the 
last five minutes of our lesson today.’’ As the first of 
these statements would enlist the attention of John, so 
the second would make more attentive nearly every 
member of the class. -Other changes in the methods 
of questioning will suggest themselves. It often works 
well to get one member to retell the lesson story, the 
others to question him. 

Let me now allude to some general principles. It is 
a great point in questioning to say as little as possible 
and to say it in such a way as to lead the children to 
say as much as possible. Never remain satisfied with 
‘‘yes’”’ or ‘no’? as an answer. Try to get complete 
sentences. Avoid echo questions, as ‘Jesus was born 
in Bethlehem. Now, where was Jesus born?’ Don’t 
put fish into a pond and catch them out again, but let 
them reproduce and multiply. Try to get answers 
that are the direct product of the child’s mental 
activity. Remember, however, that there is atime 
when leading questions are not only pardonable, but 
even desirable, where the teacher works to draw out 
atimid scholar and give him confidence enough to 
volunteer answers. 
Incorrect answers should be rejected discreetly and 
gently. Imperfect answers should be completed by 
further questions. Good answers should be empha- 
sized and commended.—Forrest E. Dager, D. D., in 
Sunday School World. 


ee 
Some Qualifications of a Good Teacher. 





Strong personality and strict honesty—honesty in 
thought, loving the truth, and seeking it above all 


less of personal, family, racial, sectarian or partisan 
free with true freedom. 


Culture,—such as comes from associating with cul- 


A full and definite knowledge of the subjects to be 


Some knowledge of elementary psychology and the 


wide of the mark. 
Knowledge of the history of educational thought 


A knowledge of current educational thought and the 


The examination for license to teach should include 


+e — 


When but little is | 






Wanted, A Teacher. 





I shall have the next appointment, and have carefully 
decided 

Upon the sort of teacher that I think should be pro- 
vided. 

It is my firm opinion, after long consideration, 

That what we need is teachers with this sort of 
education : 

Biology, philology, philosophy, esthetics, 

Cosmogony, theogony, mechanics, homiletics. 

I’ve heard of several other things I can’t just now re- 
call, 

But I won’t employ a teacher who doesn’t know them 
all. 


She must be a Job for patience, and must rule by love 
of course ; 

I’ll have her resignation the day she uses force. 

Don’t tell me that some parents, with every means at 
hand 

To make their boys obey them, have not the least 
command ; 

For I expect the teacher who takes this situation 

To use no means of discipline but sugared moral 
suasion. 

It may be that our millennium is many years away, 

But the proper sort of teacher can begin hers any day. 


She must smooth the path of knowledge for the chil- 
dren’s stumbling feet, 

And carry those who will not walk—the shirk, the 
drone, the cheat. 


Childhood should be a happy time. Let study yield to 
mirth. 

The school should be a paradise without a taint of 
earth. 

The teacher’s paid to do the work ; let joy be uncon- 
fined. 

‘Tis wrong to make them study when they are not so 
inclined. 

Yes, I know that after schoo! days toil is needed for 
success, 

But still the joyful process is the thing for school, I 
guess. 

When parents call to see her, she must be quite 
deferential, 

And teach each person as if he were very consequen- 
tial. 

She must not criticise the way this mother runs her 
home, 


Nor must she tell the surgeon how to seta broken bone. 
She must not inform this tradesman how to keep his 
little store, 

Nor point out to this lawyer where he lacks in legal 
lore ; 


But when doctor or storekeeper, housewife or man of 


law 


Tells her how to be a teacher she must heed with 


thankful awe. 


I’ve said enough to indicate the kind I want, I guess. 
Her pay ? Why, forty dollars, if she will not come for 


less ; 


But with the understanding that this rather lavish sum 
Must be spent among the citizens from whom her 


wages come. 


Yes, I hope to have a school in all respects right up to 


date, 


But I overheard a statement that has bothered me of 


late : 


My neighbor, who hasalways been a level-headed man, 
Said that seraphs can’t be purchased on the ‘‘small 


instalment plan.” —Selected. 
—-a—- 
Report Cards are an invaluable aid to any teacher— 





as important to her success as are a complete set of 
seit books to the success of a merchant. 
Any reader of the Instructor who is in arrears may | different kinds of report cards published by different 
houses at varying prices. 


There are many 


Ours may not be the cheap- 








stood and remembered. The answers to such ques-! years from date to which it is now paid. 


est but they are the best, Samples on application. 




















ONE OF ’ EM. 





In form and feature, face and limb, 
I grew so like my brother 

That folks got taking me for him, 
And each one for the other. 

It puzzled all our kith and kin, 
It reached an awful pitch ; 

For one of us was born a twin, 
But not a soul knew which. 


One day—to make the matter worse— 
Before our names were fixed, 

As we were being washed by nurse, 
We got completely mixed. 

And thus, you see, by Fate’s decree, 
Or rather nurse’s whim, 

My brother John got christened me, 
And I got christened him. 


This fatal likeness even dogg’d 
My footsteps while at school, 

And J was always being flogg’d 
*Cause he turned out a fool. 

But once I had a sweet revenge, 
For something made me ill; 

The doctor came, and gave poor Jack 
A black draught and a pill. 


The fatal likeness turned the tide 
Of my domestic life, 

For somehow my intended bride 
Became my brother’s wife. 

Year after year, and still the same 
Absurd mistakes went on, 

And when I died the neighbors came 
And buried—brother John! 


MAKE A BEGINNING. 





If you never make a beginning, lad, 
You will never come to an end. 

Why stand at the foot of the mountain, lad, 
When you can to its brow ascend ? 


The way is weary, and steep, and long— 
A toilsome journey, and slow, 

But you cannot jump to the summit, lad ; 
Up step by step you must go. 


There are many weeds in your garden, lad, 
You must pull them one by one, 

In the time we waste, only dreading work, 
Half life’s labor can be done. 


Just begin, my lad, and in years to come 
That day you will surely thank 

That you put your first seed in the earth, 
Your first dollar in the bank. 


A beginning is a promise, lad, 
A foundation for vast store ; 

For we have a sweet assurance, lad, 
He who hath can hope for more. 


Therefore, hesitate no longer, lad ; 
Hold your head up and begin ; 
If you make a start and then persevere, 
Life’s stern battles you will win. 
—Mary E. Lambert. 


THE POINT OF VIEW. 





This world is as we make it, 
I often hear them say ; 
If we are sad and tearful, 
The world will seem that way ; 
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And if we seek the dark side, 
Where everything goes wrong, 

And see mole hills as mountains, 
Our lives will seem too long. 


But if we seek life’s sunshine, 
Sweet joy to others give, 
And gaily climb life’s mountains, 
As though we’re glad to live ; 
To overcome disaster, 
And sunshine round us shower, 
To make our dear friends happy, 
Then joy will be our dower. 


The world is but a mirror, 
Reflecting each one’s mind. 
If we look at it crossly, 
To us ’twill not look kind; 
But if we smile upon it, 
It will be joyous, too, 
No matter how we see it, 
*T will give us our own view. 


So, when the world seems dreary, 
And life seems bitter, too, 
Just ask your disposition 
If it can better do; 
And, if it turns to sunshine, 
The world will look so bright 
That you will be forgetting 
How dark has been the night. 
—Martha S. Lippincott. 


CHANGING PLACES. 





‘“‘When I am grown,”’ said Ned, 
“T'll give you a red silk gown, 

A coat like queens in pictures wear, 
And a beautiful golden crown.”’ 

And he gently stroked his mamma’s cheek 
With a hand as soft as down. 


“But, O! mamma, if I don’t get rich— 
Whatever shall I do? 

For then I cannot buy the things 
I want to give to you.” 

“You'll always give me,’’ mamma said, 
“That which is best and true. 


“Love is better than royal robes, 
Better than crowns of gold.”’ 

‘“‘Why, I can’t give that,”’ said little Ned, 
“To you when I am old, 

I’!l be too big, you know, mamma, 
“For you to kiss and hold.” 


She strained him closer to her breast, 
Tears started to her eyes; 

Ned’s brows met in a thought perplexed, 
Then looked he wondrous wise. 

“T guess when I’m big and old, 
Why, you'll be undersize. 


‘‘And I can do the holding, then ; 
You’ll sit upon my knee, 

And I will call you pretty names. 
Now, mamma, don’t you see 

That when I am a great big man, 
My little girl you’ll be?” 


‘“‘When I am grown,”’ insisted Ned, 
“T’ll give you a red silk gown, 
A coat like queens in pictures wear, 
And a beautiful golden crown,”’ 
And he gently stroked his mamma’s cheek 
With a hand as soft as down. 
—Goodloe Harper. 


OVER AND OVER AGAIN. 





Over and over again, 
No matter which way I turn, 

I always find, in the book of life, 
Some lessons I have to learn ; 








I must take my turn at the mill, 
I must grind out the golden grain, 

I must work at my task with a resolute will, 
Over and over again. 


We cannot measure the need 
Of even the tiniest flower, 
Nor check the flow of the golden sands 
That run through a single hour ; 
But the morning Jew must fall, 
And the sun and the summer rain 
But do their part, and perform it all 
Over and over again. 


Over and over again 
The brook through the meadow flows, 
And over and over again 
The ponderous mill-wheel goes ; 
Once doing will not suffice, 
Though doing be not in vain, 
And a blessing failing us once or twice 
May come if we try again. 


The path that has once been trod 
Is never so rough to the feet, 
And the lesson we once have learned 
Is never so hard to repeat ; 
Though sorrowful tears may fall, 
And the heart to its depths be riven 
With storm and tempest, we need them all 
To render us meet for heaven. 
—Josephine Pollard. 


THE LAND OF PRETTY SOON. 





I know a land where the streets are paved 
With things we meant to achieve. 

It is walled with money we meant to have saved 
And the pleasure for which we grieve. 

The kind words unspoken, the promises broken, 
And many a coveted boon, 

Are stored away there in that land somewhere, 
The land of Pretty Soon. 


There are jewels uncut of possible fame 
Lying about in the dust, 
And many a noble and lofty aim 
Covered with mould and rust. 
And Oh! this place, while it seems so near, 
Is farther away than the moon ; 
Though our purpose is fair, we never get there, 
To the land of Petty Soon. 
—Ella Wheeler Wilcox. 


ANOTHER EXPLANATION. 





We had talked about it that same morning, 
The vivid glow in the twilight sky, 

The world-wide spread, and the world-wide splendor, 
And no one knowing the reason why. 


And that night, as I stood in the gloaming, 
Watching the blaze of the sunset rise, 

I heard a cry from Bertie, beside me, 
And met the look of his frightened eyes. 


“Why, Bertie, boy, what is it?’ I queried ; 
He sobbed his answer, broken and low,— 
“There isn’t any more use of dying ! 


Heaven’s burned up—there’s no place to go ?”’ 
—Ruth Hall. 


HOW DOES IT SEEM TO You? 





It seems to me I’d like to go 

Where bells don’t ring, nor whistles blow, 
Nor clocks don’t strike nor gongs don’t sound, 
And I’d have stillness all around— 


Not real still stillness, but just the trees’ 
Low whisperings, or the hum of bees, 
Or brooks faint babbling over stones 

In strangely, softly tangled tones. 





Or maybe a cricket or katydid, 

Or the songs of birds in the hedges hid, 
Or just some sweet sounds as these 

To fill a tired heart with ease. 


If ’tweren’t for sight and sound and smell 
I’d like a city pretty well ; 

But when it comes to getting rest, 

I like the country lots the best. 


Sometimes it seems to me I must 
Just quit the city’s din and dust, 
And get out where the sky is blue— 
And, say—how does it seem to you? 
—Eugene Field. 


A MORNING SONG. 








There’s a concert of birdies 
Out in the grove; 

Dame Morning began it 
With notes from above. 


Larks, wrens, robins, blue-birds, 
Sang a quartette. 

Thrush sang such a solo 
The flowers eyes were wet. 


The blackbirds came in 
With a chattering glee ; 
One warbled a ditty ; 
The rest sang ‘‘Chu-ree !’’ 


The trees clapped their hands, 
And the brook bubbled over ; 
Then all sang together,— 
Birds, book, trees and clover. 
—From Stories of Birdland. 


LITTLE WILLIE’S LESSON OF LOVE. 





Last summer Tommie Jones and me 
Were climbin’ all around, 

And found a bird’s nest in a tree 
Away above the ground. 

We took the little thing away 
With all the eggs inside, 

And, oh! the words ma had to say !— 
I just sat down and cried. 


“You wicked, naughty boy,”’ she cried, 
“To pain the birdie so! 

Oh, He that watches overhead 
Will punish you, I know! 

It was a sin to take the nest 
And rob the bird of joy ! 

Now promise God you’ll do your best 
To be a better boy !”” 


So when I said my prayers that night 
I promised God I’d do 
The best I could to make it right, 
As ma had told me to ; 
I carried crumbs out every day 
And left them at the tree, 
And tried to get the bird to stay 
And make it up with me. 


She flew away last fall and that 
Was all I seen or heard 

About her till they brought ma’s hat 
Home yesterday! That bird 

Was there as fine as life, stuck through 
With wires you couldn’t see 

To make her look as though she’d flew 
Down from the nearest tree ! 


If God hates Tommy Jones and me 
As ma let on that day, 
I'd kind of like to know what He 
Above us has to say 
About the one that went and shot 
The little bird like that, 
And also of the one that’s got 
It fastened on her hat. 
—8S. E. Kiser, in Chicago Times-Herald. 
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SINCE WILLIE GOES TO SCHOOL. 





Since Willie goes to school, the days 
Are always full of peace, 

And in a hundred little ways 
The cares of life decrease ; 

The halls are littered up no more 
With blocks and tops and traps ; 

No marbles lie upon the floor, 

But are we happier than before 7— 
Ah, well, perhaps—perhaps ! 


Since Willie goes to school, the cat 
Lies dozing in her nook ; 

There are no startling screeches that 
Make all the neighbors look ; 

His playthings are all piled away, 
No books bestrew the floor ; 

But I have found a hair today, 

Deep-rooted, glistening and gray, 
That hid itself before. 


Since Willie goes to school, I hear 
No pounding on the stairs, 
Nor am I called to help my dear 
Make horses of the chairs ; 
A sense of peace pervades the place, 
And I may be a fool 
To shed the tears that streak my face, 
But a boy is in my baby’s place, 
Since Willie goes to school. 
—Chicago Times-Herald. 


PLL DO WHAT I CAN. 








“T’1l1 do what I can,” said a bright-eyed girl ; 

And she gathered a fresh bouquet 

Of the sweet flowers, and placed 

In the room where her sick mother lay ; 

And at night, when the angel of sleep came round, 
He tucked under Mary’s head a pillow of down. 


“T’ll do what I can,” said a wayside flower ; 
“T’m a tiny thing, to be sure ; 

But my cup is as deep as some others I know, 
And the dew that I hold is pure. 


So I’ll catch what I can for the bee that comes nigh, 
And scent the rough gale as it passes me by.”’ 


“T’ll do what I can,’’ the streamlet said, 
As it ran on its pebbly way ; 


“T’ll scatter new life on every side, 


And bring up the floweret gay ; 


I’ll sing to the mountain, the meadow, the vale, 
Give drink to the thirsty and strength to the frail.’’ 


“T’ll do what I can,’’ said a big bumble-bee, 


As he viewed his bountiful store, 


Which was hid in the trunk of a large apple tree ; 


“T’ll work all I can, and more— 


I'll sting every boy that comes under this tree 
To steal the nice fruit from owner and me.’’ 


So they did what they could, each one in its way, 


And the world was happier by it. 


If any of you, little children, doubt 


What I say, I ask you to try it ; 


And you'll find out that through life ’t is an excellent 


plan, 


In every condition to do what you can. 


—-The Teacher’s Aid. 


GLAD TO BE A GIRL. 





I'm glad I am a little girl, 

And have the afternoon for play ; 
For if I was a busy bee 

I s’pose I’d have to work all day. 


And if I was an owl I’d be 
Afraid to keep awake all night ; 
And if I was an elephant 





How could I learn to be polite? 





And if I was a Jersey calf 

I might forget my name and age; 
And if I was a little dog 

I couldn’t read a single page. 


Dear, dear!. When I begin to count, 
It makes my head goall awhirl, 
There are so many reasons why 
I’m glad I am a little girl. 
—The Infant’s Magazine. 


SOMETHING LEFT UNDONE. 





Labor with what zeal we will, 
Something still remains undone, 

Something uncompleted still 
Awaits the rising of the sun. 


By the bedside, on the stair, 
At the threshold, near the gates, 
With its menace or its prayer, 
Like a mendicant it waits ; 


Waits, and will not go away ; 
Waits, and will not be gainsaid ; 
By the cares of yesterday 
Each today is heavier made ; 


Till at length the burden seems 
Greater than our strength can bear, 

Heavy as the weight of dreams, 
Pressing on us every where. 


And we stand from day to day, 
Like the dwarfs of times gone by, 
Who, as Northerr legends say, 


On their shoulders held the sky. 
—Longfellow. 


-THE AVERAGE MAN. 





When it comes to a question of trusting 
Yourself to the risks of the road, 

When the thing is the sharing of burdens, 
The lifting the heft of a load, 

In the hour of peril or trial, 
In the hour you meet as you can, 

You may safely depend on the wisdom 
And skill of the average man. 


Tis the average man and no other 
Who does his plain duty each day, 
The small thing his wage is for doing, 
On the commonplace bit of the way. 
Tis the average man, may God bless him, 
Who pilots us still in the van, 
Over land, over sea, as we travel, 
Just the plain, hardy, average man. 


So on through the days of existence, 
All mingling in shadow and shine, 
We may count on the every-day hero, 
Whom haply the gods may divine, 
But who wears the swarth grime of his calling, 
And labors and earns as he can, 
And stands at the last with the noblest, 
The commonplace average man. 
—NMargaret FE. Sangster. 
( Additional matter for Friday Afternoon may be found 
on other pages. ) 
——— 
$1.00 with order and 5 cents a day for 300 days gets 
Werner’s Universal Encyclopedia. You have the use 
of the books while paying for them. 








Those ordering Werner’s Universal Encyclopedia 
are given the privilege of cancelling the monthly pay- 
ments by sending new subscriptions to our publica- 
tions—the Instructor, The World’s Events, and The 
Scrap Book. We credit on Encyclopedia account 
one-half the amount collected for subscriptions. 


+ 
In renewing your subscription to the Instructor 
merely send $1.00, whether in arrears or not, and you 











will be credited three years from date of expiration. 
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Practical we OOM 
% Selections 





Purpose of the Recitation. 

The following by the Hon. W. T. Harris gives 
in a very concise form the real purpose of the 
recitation. The teacher may well ponder these 
words : 

To draw out each pupil’s view on the subject. 

To test the crudeness or thoroughness of grasp 
of the subject. 

To correct his ideas by the greater compre- 
hensiveness of others of his class. 

To arouse and stimulate a new method of study 
on next lesson. 

To cultivate the closest habits of attention. 

To bring into full play the power of numbers 
engaged upon the same thought. 

To supplement by stronger force what the 
pupils give. ‘ 

To bring into play the teacher’s highest 
powers. 

To arouse self-activity, power of independent 
research, acute, critical insight, to be obtained 
only by contact with one’s fellows striving toward 
the same goal. 

To initiate the student into the great secrets of 
combination with his fellows. 

To help the struggling boy or girl to ascend 
above his idiosyncrasy and achieve the universal 
forms. 

To learn to suppress the merely subjective, 
and how to square his views to what is objective 
and universal. , 

———————_-- ao 


Who They Liked Best. 





The following are a few of the answers re- 
ceived when questioning the young people re- 
garding the teachers they liked best : 

‘“‘T don’t like one who is good as pie to one 
and cross as can be to another.”’ 

‘‘We don’t like a teacher who gives ten-cent 
lectures all the time.”’ 

‘‘T don’t like a sarcastic teacher.”’ 

“‘T like a teacher who makes us mind.” 

‘“‘T like one that gets acquainted with us, and 
takes an interest in us, both inside and outside 
of school.’’ 

“‘T like a teacher that stands up for what she 
says.”’ 

“T don’t like a teacher that is commanding or 
dictating all the time.”’ 

“T don’t like a teacher that shows partiality.” 

‘‘T like a teacher who sees that the work she 
has given is thoroughly done.’’ 

‘‘T like a teacher who is not always criticizing 
or suspecting the children.” 

“One who is not pleasant one day and cross 
the next.”’ 

‘‘T like one who is polite and nice—treats us 
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as her equals ; one who tells the child what to 
do instead of what not to do.”’ 

‘T like one who makes things so interesting 
you can’t help being nice to her; one who is 
always pleasant and interesting to us.’’—The 
Advocate. 

ee 


Too Much Talking. 








The young teacher should learn early that 
teaching and talking are quite different. Al- 
most any recitation in which the teacher talks 
half the time is a failure. It seems that the 
teacher thinks the pouring out of knowledge is 
the main thing. 

I heard a recitation in fractions once in which 
the teacher went to the board, took the crayon 
from each child that failed, and did the work 
herself, with a continuous string of questions 
which the child was supposed to answer in 
monosyllables, but half of which he did not 
answer at all. 

The teacher had talked the class into such a 
condition that they did not care whether their 
work was good or bad. 

The school should train for accuracy. The 
work of any pupil should be done right the first 
time. 

The habit of being wrong half the time in 
arithmetic and spelling is bad. The teacher 
should know the difference between teaching and 
talking. —Interstate School Review. 


_- os 
How to Reach the Heart of a Boy. 











Study his parentage and home influences. 
Observe closely his likes and dislikes, apti- 
tudes, temper, companions, reading. 

Converse often with him in a friendly way. 
Ask as to his purposes and ambitions. 

Lend him books. 

Interest yourself in his sports. 

Speak to him of the lessons in the lives of 
good men. 

Tell him of your own struggles in boyhood or 
girlhood with adverse circumstances. 

In brief, be his friend ; when he leaves school 
and neighborhood keep informed as to his 
whereabouts by correspondence. — Western School 
Journal. 


——_—__~+@ae—___—__- 


Good Rules to Follow. 





Do not be hasty or precipitate in cases of dis- 
cipline. Take time to be calm. 

Seek advice from principal or some other per- 
son, to make sure your own personal equation is 
eliminated. 

Do nothing except in the spirit of magnanim- 
ity and a desire to turn each case to the good of 
the pupil concerned, and to the good of all 
others who may know the circumstances. 

Thus you will keep the good will of the pupils 





and parents, and, what is better, your own self- 





It is Well to Remember. 





That self-culture is self-preservation. 

That the teacher ought not to lose his temper. 

That children’s pranks are a part of their de- 
velopment. 

That your influence extends farther than the 
schoolroom. . 

That the use of the rod will not secure a love 
of learning. 

That the inclination of children is generally 
toward the good. 

That children need an enthusiastic and wise 
teacher to guide them. 

That merely asking questions and having them 
answered is not teaching. 

That, if any progress is made in the school, 
the teacher must take the lead. 

That patience, energy and tact are indispen- 
sable qualifications of a good teacher.—Oregon 
Teacher’ s Monthly. 
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‘“‘Dainty Food.” 





Turns Pale Cheeks to Pink. 

Our best physicians of the present day seek to 
cure patients by the use of food, rather than 
heavy drugs, and this is the true method, for all 
physicians agree that only from food can the 
body be rebuilt. 

Many people fail to give their physicians 


_|eredit, for after living on poorly selected or badly 


cooked food for a long time, perhaps, and when 
their ailments become chronic, they expect the 
Doctor, with some magic potency, to instantly 
rebuild them. 

This is not possible. The only true method 
is to turn as quickly as can be, from poor food 
to good. A young lady, Miss Alice Hendricks, 
employed at the corner of Fourth and Race 
streets, Cincinnati, O., says: ‘‘I was variously 
treated for my nerves, muscles, lungs, etc., but 
none of the treatment gave me relief from the 
pains. 

‘“‘About a year ago my appetite failed com- 
pletely and I began to have sinking spells simi- 
lar to fainting, then I took all manner of tonics 
and stimulants, but they were of no effect. I 
had been brought to quit drinking coffee and 
taking Postum Food Coffee in its place, and 
gradually began to get a little better. 

‘Someone suggested that if I found Postum 
Food Coffee so beneficial I had better use Grape- 
Nuts food, as they were both the children of one 
brain. I commenced on Grape-Nuts food for 
breakfast, having Postum Food Coffee with it. 
I found the food so dainty, delicious, and ap- 
petizing that I always look forward to breakfast 
with pleasure. 4 

‘Shortly after commencing this diet, my 
wretched pain in the side was greatly improved, 
and now, a year later, it has gone entirely, also 
the sinking spells ; in fact, my pale cheeks have 
changed to pink, I have gained back more than 
the twenty pounds I lost, and am thoroughly 





respect. —Exchange. 
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Recitation Suggestions. 


If you expect to have lessons learned make 
them short. 

Assign but few lessons to be learned at home ; 
children must have time to work, play, eat, 

leep and grow. ; 

Keep your explanation down to the level of 
your pupils’ minds. A great deal of teaching 
“flies over the heads’? of your pupils. You 
must learn to talk in household Anglo-Saxon, 
such as men use in business and women at home. 

Your chief business is to make pupils think, 
not to think for them ; to draw out their powers, 
not to display your own. ; 

Keep your voice down to the conversational 
key. A quiet voice is music in the schoolroom. 

Train your pupils to recite in good English, 
but do not worry them by interruptions while 
they are speaking. Make a note of incorrect or 
inelegant expressions, and have them corrected 
afterwards. 

Seldom repeat a question. Train your pupils 
to a habit of attention, so that they can under- 
stand what you say the first time. 

Give your slow pupils time to think and 
speak. The highest praise given by an English 
inspector to a teacher was that he allowed his 
slow boys time to wriggle out an answer.— 
Sweets Monthly Teaching. 

a en 
The Art of Asking Questions. 


Questions should be— 

Definite. 

They should appeal to the judgment rather 
than to the memory. 

They should be put in such a manner as to 
render an answer in the words of the book im- 
possible. 

They should not be capable of being answered 
by yes or no. 

The series of questions should be logical. 

Leading questions should be avoided. 

—M. A. Newell. 
ee 
Pupils Should Know. 


The general arrangement of the earth’s slopes 
as grouped in the great continental river basins, 
together with the general outlines of the conti- 
nents. 

The heat-belts of the earth, as determined by 
latitude, elevation, etc. 

The belts of trade-winds, return trades, and 
principal monsoons. 

The general distribution of rainfall. 

The division of the earth’s surface into fertile 
and barren regions, as determined by soil and 
climate. 

The natural floral and faunal regions, and 
mining districts. 

The races which dwell upon these regions. 

The world’s center of trade, principal capital 
and historic cities, about fifty in all; and the 
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The location of countries upon the earth’s 
greatest slopes. 

The proper use of the atlas and gazetteer ; and 
above all, our pupils should be led to acquire a 
taste for good books.—A. E. Frye. 

Cahancaclbcitl illic 
For Nineteenth Century 
Teachers. 


Suggestions 


Reduce your psychology to the least common 
denominator of theory, and extract the cube 
root of its usefulness in your every day work. 
‘Pound for pound’ is the old rule our 
mothers used in the culinary ‘‘art preservative’ 
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Enter your caveat against yourself, if you 
allow your work to fall below your very best. 

Condense your work to its quintessence. 

If your main talks with your pupils get their 
color from the bitter principle of personality or 
sarcasm, you may look for your influence to 
fade in the first washing. 

In deciding the extremity of harshness, don’t 
let the educational pendulum swing to the other 
extreme of superlative mildness. 

‘The average teacher is a veritable queen of 


| hearts. 


Don’t let us spoil good cooks and ditch 
diggers for the sake of keeping the professional 


—and pounding had its day in education also. | ranks crowded.—By the author of Preston Papers. 
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has been to see me! 








SUPPLEMENTARY 


I had no idea that he 
would remember any- 
thing about me, but I 
was sitting out on my 
back porch shelling 
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Loyal Joe. 





in a small Western town, there was quite a 

good deal of excitement caused by the fact 

that a young man named Joe Whiting was 
about to visit the place. Now this Joe Whiting 
had left town when he was a young fellow of 
eighteen, and had gone to the Far West, where 
he had been remarkably successful, and now, at 
the age of about thirty, he wasa wealthy man. 
There was a great deal of speculation as to how 
this prosperous young man would deport him- 
self. I remember hearing one person say : 

“T guess that you will see that he will give 
himself a lot of airs. The Whitings always did 
think a good deal of themselves, and I guess it 
is natural for a young man who has left his 
native town poor as a church mouse to like to 
put on a lot of airs when he comes back with his 
pocket full of money.”’ 

And another person said: ‘‘I suppose that he 
will not know some of his old acquaintances 
now, or if he does recognize them, it will be with 
an air of condescension that is worse than a di- 
rect cut. Money makes a lot of difference in the 
way some folks value themselves. I suppose 
that some of us poor folks ought to be thankful 
if we get so much as a bow from Master Joe, 
whom we knew when he was one of the poorest 
barefoot boys in the town.’’ 

Joe came home, a tall, slender, well-dressed 
man, bearing no resemblance to the shabby, 
awkward youth who had gone out to seek his 
fortune twelve years before at the age of eight- 
een. In less than a week the woman who was 
so sure that Joe would ‘‘put on airs’’ was saying : 

‘‘Have you heard about Joe Whiting? I de- 
clare if he isn’t just the same good-hearted Joe 
he was when he went away! . Whom do you 
suppose he went to see the first one the morning 
after he got here? Old Granny Griggs! He 
heard at the hotel that Old Granny had been 
carried to the county farm, and he got a buggy 
the first thing the next morning and drove right 
out there to see her, with alot of the choicest 
fruit he could buy, and they say that he is going 
to arrange to have her taken from the county 
farm and boarded with some family that will be 
kind to her in town. And all because Granny 
was good to him when he was a little chap ! 
Then, on his way home from seeing Granny, he 
stopped to see poor old Sally Ray, who is bed- 
ridden, and he stayed an hour with her, and he 
is going to get her a wheel chair so she can get 
out a little.”’ 

‘*He is a good man,’’ said my mother. 

‘Indeed, he is! And do you know that he 


] REMEMBER that when I was a boy living 





apuee te ———— other day, when who 
should come stepping up on the porch but Joe 
Whiting. 

‘¢ “How do you do, Aunt Martha? he says, 
and if he didn’t set down and help me shell 
the peas, and then he stayed and had dinner 
with me and my husband. He just set there in 
our little kitchen eating dinner with us the same 
as if he was the little Joe Whiting that used to 
run around with our little James that died. He 
never said nor did a thing to show that he was 
any richer than we were, and after dinner he 
went out and helped my husband get ina couple 
of loads of hay that would have got wet if it 
hadn’t been for Joe’s help. I just tell you that 
money hasn’t spoiled Joe’s good heart.’’ 

On all tongues were tales of Joe Whiting’s 
‘‘good heart.’? He was loyal to the friends of 
his youth. He did not ignore the poorest and 
humblest of them, but he sought them out to 
give them proof that his heart was true to those 
who had been true to him in the days of his own 
poverty. There was nothing in his word or 
manner to indicate pride of wealth. This was 
because his heart was so full of something worth 
more than all his wealth, and that was loving 
kindness. No amount of wealth can ‘‘spoil’’ 
those who have this gift. 

There is no surer sign of a true heart than a 
rich man or a rich woman true to the poor and 
humble friends of their youth. Such men and 
women are rich indeed.—J. L. Harbour. 
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A Boy’s Industry. 





Na certain town of New England stands a 

small carpenter shop which gives evidence of 
a boy’s persevering industry. 

Alfred, as he may be called, when about. ten 
years of age, conceived the idea that he would 
like a workshop of his own. A convenient spot 
was easily found in a sheltered corner of the 
garden, where he would be able to hammer and 
pound without any annoyance to any of the 
family. 

At a box factory within the limits of the town, 
lumber was to be obtained. 

Alfred purchased what he desired and drew 
it all a long half mile to the spot where he was 
to build, using his little express cart and mak- 
ing his own hands and feet serve for horse 
power. He made his measurements accurately, 
worked neatly and persistently, and in due 
course of time succeeded in constructing a 
building seven and a half feet long, six and a 
half broad, and high enough for a man to stand 
in. 

He put in a window, made a good roof, and 

(CONTINUED ON PAGE 33), 
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Gold Medal to “The Chicago.” 


Paris, Aug. 20.—“The Chicago” Type- 
writer, manufactured by Chicago Writin 
Machine Co., was awarded the Gol 
Medal.—From the New York Tribune 
of August 21. 
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Bear in mind that MERIT and not PRICE was 
considered by the Jury of Awards. This proves 
conclusively that “The Chicago” is “Standard” 
and can compete successfully with the high- 
priced machines on merit alone. The price still 
remains at $35. Write at once for full information. 


Chicago Writing Machine Co., 24:28, Wendell, St» 
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Busy teachers must either slight some pupils 
or provide special work for them. Many thous- 
ands have adopted 


Busy Work Series 


and while testimonials have frequently been re- 
ceived, we have yet to know of a teacher who is 
dissatisfied. , 

This work is all that its name implies—Busy 
Work for idle pupils. The set consists of 200 
separate printed, idle hour exercises—each 0% a 
separate sheet. Itis put up in four packages 
of 50 exercises each and the whole in a sub- 
stantial manila case. Former price $1.20. 
Present rate 50c. Special rates with Normal 
Instructor as follows: Busy Work Series with 
Normal Instructor one year 85c. or with Nor- 
mal Instructor three years $1.15. 

Instructor Pub. Co., Dansville, N. Y. 
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A Boy’s Industry. 





placed a strong lock in the door. 
The house was thoroughly painted on the out- 
side, and a tin sign on one corner displayed the 


’ 
gy OWner 8 name. 


A carpenter’s bench was made, and con- 
venient shelves arranged. Some workmen were 
using a tool chest in the neighborhood and this 
was closely copied, the result being a really fine 
one, with lid and drawers complete. 

Tools were obtained, not all at once, but 
gradually, as Alfred acquired the skill to use 
those already in his possession. 

A visitor to the workshop may find every- 
thing in perfect order, tools all in place; nails 
and tacks in marked packages; not a shaving 
or particle of sawdust to tell of the work that is 
done in the small building. 

From beneath a porch of the dwelling house, 
Alfred may draw out a box cart just to show 
something of his handiwork. It is used when 
collecting fallen leaves in autumn. 

If the visitor is a boy, he may be further 
treated to a sight of models of the ships that 
took part in the Spanish war, and various other 
interesting things made by this inventive and in- 
dustrious youth. 

Now, all these well-made articles prove, in the 
first place, that Alfred is a lad of ideas. He is 
able to plan out clearly the thing which he de- 
sires to make. There is a definite image in his 
mind before his hand begins to execute. 

In the next place, he works carefully and per- 
severingly. He does not say, ‘This will do 
well enough, even if it isn’t quite right.’? He 
does things as they ought to be done, and keeps 
on until they are complete. 


Besides this, he notices how others work, and 


imitates things that are worth copying. 

He is now about twelve years of age, and 
since his carpenter shop was built has received 
manual training. But before any instruction 
was given him he learned to observe for him- 
self, and to carry out his purpose of either in- 
vention or imitation. 

It is an excellent thing for boys to interest 
themselves in handicraft of one sort or another. 

Some of Jacob Abbott’s books tell very clearly 
how useful things are to be made, and other. 

authors may be consulted by those who wish to 
obtain information in the art of construction. 

Various periodicals, such as Harper’s Round 
Table, St. Nicholas, and the Youth’s Companion 
print papers from time to time which may be 
helpful to young people who are interested in 
industrial pursuits. 

‘wThe right use of the hand affords useful exer- 
cise to the brain. All the powers and faculties 
are to be employed by those who would live 
wisely and well.—Church Intelligencer. 
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If you prefer Normau Insrructor three years to any 
other educational journal one year send your dollar to 
us and get the Insrrucror three years. 
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‘‘He’ll Do.” 





¢¢LJE’LL DO,” said a gentleman decisively, 
speaking of an. office boy who had been 
in his employ but a single day. 

‘‘What makes you think so ?”’ 

, ‘Because he gives himself up soentirely to 
the task in hand. I watched him while he 
swept the office, and although a procession, with 
three or four brass bands in it, went by the 
office while he was at work, he paid no atten- 
tion to it, but swept on as ifthe sweeping of 
that room was the only thing of any consequence 
on this earth at that time. ThenI set him to 
addressing some envelopes, and although there 
were a lot of picture-papers and other papers on 
the desk at which he sat, he paid no attention 
at all to them, but kept right on addressing 
those envelopes until the last one of them was 
done. He'll do, because he is thorough and 
dead in earnest about everything.”’ 

You may be naturally a very smart person ; 
you may be so gifted that you can do almost 
anything ; but all that you do will lack per- 
fection, if you do not do it with all of your heart 


and strength. 
+ - ope 
Women as well as men are made mis- 
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kidney remedy promptly cures. At 
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phlet telling all about it. Address, Dr. Kilmer & Co., 
Binghamton, N. Y. - 
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and your choice of the following: 
Busy Work Series, 
Page’s Theory and Practice, 
Evolution of Dodd, 
Walks and Talks. 








A $2.25 COMBINATION 


WHICH SHOULD INTEREST 
PROGRESSIVE TEACHERS #% 





FOR $2 y] and postage on books we will send NoRMAL 
e INSTRUCTOR three years and any three of 


the following helpful books: 
Price Postage 


Raub’s Method of Teaching cloth $1.50 12¢ 
Raub’s School Management $ 1.25 10¢ 
Page’s Theory and Practice e 1.00 10¢ 
Mistakes in Teaching xg 1.00 10¢ 
Best Methods of Teaching in 

Country Schools “ 1,00 10¢ 
How to Become Quick at Figures “ 1.00 10¢ 
Craig’s Question Book ? 1.50 l4c 
Dollar Atlas(Rand, McNally &Co., “ 1.00 10¢ 


We purchase all of the above in large quantities at prices 
which would surprise the largest wholesale dealers, hence, 
our ability to furnish them on such liberal terms. 


OBSERVE that you can get any three volumes above 
listed and the Instructor three years for only $2.25 but you 
must pay the postage. 
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FOR $I 55 you can get NoRMAL INSTRUCTOR three years 
s and any five of the following, provided 20 cts. 
extra be enclosed for mailing. 
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Busy Work Series 4 : : : 8c 
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- Vest Pocket Pronouncing Dictionary : 2c 

” German-Eng.and Eng.-German Dictionary 25c 


“ French-Eng. and Eng.-French Dictionary 25c 

os Spanish-Eng. and Eng. Spanish Dictionary 25c 

In making up the above list we aim to include such works 

as are really helpful to teachers. We offer them with the 

Instructor at much less than regular wholesale rates. You 

may select any five from the list and get them with the 

InstTRUCTOR three years for only $1.55 but you must enclose 
20c extra for mailing. 


INSTRUCTOR PUBLISHING CO., 


DANSVILLE  N. Y. 





NOTE: Any one wishing all the books in either of the above 
lists should ask for special quotation. 
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A Little Thing. ‘“T am sure I don’t know,’’ said Helen in| But Helen, who only stayed to hear the first 
perfect good humor. ‘‘I’ll find out though, if] part of this speech, was hastening home to pack 

HE TIRED clerk laid down her pen with | you really care to know.” her trunk for her vacation. 
a little sigh, and put the bundle of papers| ‘‘I’ll venture to say you have never had even} ‘‘I believe that girl stays awake nights plan- 
on the desk before her. a ‘thank you’ for your trouble,” went on the|ning how to do something for the poor and 
“Such a mixture,’’ she said, as she| carrier. unfortunate. It seems to be as essential as the 


‘Don’t listen to him, John. Promise me| breath of life to her to be doing good,”’ said the ’ Pa 
various other journals before her, for she was|that you'll look after the papers,’’ said Helen, | old carrier. ‘‘It would not be so bad, if the | i 
the general delivery clerk in the postoffice, and | as she went slowly out. time was not wasted. Now. these magazines, for 
had been writing cards to the publishers of the} ‘Of course, I’ll get the papers at your house ;/example. Of course they use them out there to 
different papers telling them of the change of| but remember, when some old man dies out) start fires with and the paupers never see them.’’ 
address of their patrons, or that the papers were|there and they find a big lot of money hidden| ‘“‘I don’t doubtit,”’ asserted the younger man; 


turned over the religious, sporting, trade and 








refused. somewhere directed to you for your great kind-| ‘‘but I’ll try and keep them in mind, so she will 
With nimble fingers she sorted the heap, get-|ness in sending literature to him, then I am to/not be disappointed when she comes back.” 

ting up again and again to wait on people and | have a share in it for doing all this.” (CONTINUED ON PAGE 35), 

answer dozens of questions. The children’s 





papers and church magazines were left to them- 
selves, as she tore the sporting journals and 
cheap story-papers into small pieces, for fear the 
children who rummaged the garbage pile on the 
edge of town should find and read them. 

‘‘Why did you do that?’ asked one of the 
letter-carriers as he watched the swift fingers. 

‘‘To keep some boy or girl from reading this 
stuff,’’ said Miss Paine with a smile. 

‘And what are you going to do with those?’’ 

‘‘Put them into the infirmary box for the pa- 
tients to read. They enjoy them very much.”’ 

‘Do you think it pays to do a little thing like 
that? You might throw them all away and 
rest a few minutes, for you certainly never get 
too much of that article in here.’’ 

‘Yes, I suppose it is a little thing, but I have 
no time for greater things; besides you know 
the old saying, ‘Any good that I can do, let me 
do it now, for I shall not pass this way again.’ ” ——_ Saseutaiaiibennny seeestol to the selection of this library ; it 


“T really believe that is the most binding rule 48 VOLUMES embraces ey . biography , vont psig Bg natural history, 

. ° poetry and travel, and each volume is an authority upon the field it 

of your happy life. Maybe that is the secret of] | Qnty 373 Cents Each. | coversand is written in an entertaining style, With this library in 

our happiness,’’ sai e old carrier, thought- our house no one need pass a dull evening, for all can find somethin 

: — ee nie h wo interest and ibsract thon: = — 7 
e . 


The Criterion 
Librarv—22" 


ings of the world. 


A Work of 48 Volumes of Interest to 
all at a Price Within the Means of » 
Every one—Small Monthly Payments 


Desiring to publish this fall a set of books that would meet 
the approval of everyone interested in reading, I have made a 
systematic inquiry in order to ascertain just what kind of a 
work would be most appreciated. 

The result of the inquiries clearly indicates that the one set 
of books for which there is the greatest demand is a well sel- 
ected library that would cover the more important and inter- 
esting branches of reading ; consequently, I have published a 
library composed of the very best writings from the pens of 




















fully. ‘“‘B k i 
_ ut mark my words, you might as Payable $1.50 a Month The library includes the works of such famous authors as Lockhart, 
well rest as to send papers to the poorhouse. FOR ONE YEAR. Southey, Williams, Bush, James, Bell, Memes, Mrs. Jamison, 
The inmates never read them, so your effort is Thatcher, Russell, Paulding, Rennie, Irving, Head, 
, : * Fenelon, Segur, Stone, Bacon, Sargent, Florian, 
lost in this case. LIST yor BOOKS AND AUTHORS. Halleck, Scott, Bryant, Barrows, Galt and Croly. 
‘‘No it is not,’’ she answered, positively, ‘‘for it Sse og pee Lae lll rr 3 Vols The set consists of forty-eight volumes, well 


2vols. | printed from clear type upon special book paper, 
Vols | attractively bound in red loth of special wane, 
1 Vol. with appropriate design upon the cover in two col- 
?Veos | ors. It isa well made book in every respect, and 
1 Vol. one that will give entire satisfaction, yet I am en- 


e ° Stone’s Border Wars of the Revolution - 
makes me happier when I do it, and I know} §f Mrs. Jamison's Celebrated Female Sovereigns 
Southey’s Life of Lord Nelson - . - 


they appreciate the papers.” Thatcher's Lives of the Indians PN 
Sargent’s American Adventure by Land and Sea 


‘*To-morrow I start on my vacation and shall Memer’ Memoiss of the Reapsess Josephine 





at - - 
be up at the lakes for fifteen days,’’ said Helen| § ®*fuip*gousty  ® land and the Mutiny of the vot, —— to offer tos eek a price far below what any 
. . " s Life of aera irae ubscription work has heretof , 
one evening. ‘Will you do something for me] J] James History of Chivalry and ihe Crasades. = 7 tvol J ee earns been eone for, 
. a : Parry’s Three Vo 4 y : ; - 2Vols. Upon uest the complete library of forty-eight 
while I am gone, John ?’’ she said to one of the James’ Histo’ ofc rlemagne - : - 1Vol. volumes will be forwarded for your inspection and 
: Galt’s Life of Lord Byron -, * * + 1Vol. | consideration 
carriers. 7s i of a. ag Gant ~ dike deca 1 Vol. If ‘4 
bats ° > . VES ANG 'VO7aGCS OF Drake, aver a you decide to retain the work yo t it 
‘— Ys — rages of Drake, Cavendish and 1 VoL you , you are to remi 
Depends on what it is,’’ said the big carrier. Davenport's Perilous Adventures 1Vol. | only 37} cents a volume; this amount, if you desire, 


Barrow’s Life of Peter the Great y 


“Call at our house for a roll of papers every) § pe ee EP ratington - Vol. | can be paid at the rate of $1.50 per month for one year. 


1 Vol. I will prepay delivery charges upon the library 


week and put them into the infirmary box. | J RoxossAttysand Locke on the Unde . 
Moth <“. h bt aie tad y ao eee tyor | to your home, and if you should not desire to keep the 
Mother wi ave them ail ready when you pass. Bell’s Life of Mary Queen ofScots —_- 2 Vols. books after you have seen them, you are to return at 


‘ Irving's Life and Writings of Oliver Goldsmith - 2 Vols. : b 
Here, take this long strap ; I don’t want you to oveniie tcheoann at Acsodiand taate | my expense. The list of authors and books will 
Life of Johneon, with Selections from his Writings 3 Vols. | convey an idea of the value and interest of the 


get into a bad humor and not promise what I| J Sesur’s History of Napoleon’s Expedition to Russia 2 Vols. | jibrary, 


” Laas: . oe bh h 
wis an arke’s Travels - - - - ols. i 
want. Rennie’s History. of the Quadrupeds  - - - 1 Vol. lit 3. qd ae ual ommenay “gm vg itm sty le M #1 G 
‘Do you still do that ?”’ asked the old carrier Halleck’s Selections from British Poets - - 2 Vols. im1 e luxe editions, a few sets of the Library 
y Fenelon’s Lives of Ancient Philosophers - = -_ Vol. | These have leather back and corners with gold veined 


in surprise. ‘‘I thought you would forget that Scott’s Le De 1 d Witchcraft 1 Vol. marbled sides, litho end sheets, gilt tops, silk head 
P re 8 Fe eae ene 4svoix | bands, with back stamped in gold lettering, with fillet 


in a week or two. You certainly are not like top and bottom. 


most girls I know. They rush into some char- The Library in this binding presents a richness rarely equaled, and the price for the few sets I havo had 
itable undertaking and in a little while they bound is but 75centsa volume. They can be paid for, if desired, at the rate of $3.00 a month for one year. 
: The present price is offered to those who take advantage of this offer now. I reserve the rizht to in- 
forget all about it. Have they started a Brown-| J ase the price at any time without notice. 


geo the poorhouse as a result of your A, L. FOWLE, (56 FIFTH AVENUE, NEW YORK. 
orts ?”’ 
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A Little Thing. 


(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 34, ) 

Helen had been gone a week, when the man- 
ager of the infirmary and a distinguished looking 
stranger called at the post office and: asked for 

~ Miss Paine. It happened that several of the 
carriers were in the postmaster’s office when the 
manager and the stranger came in. 

‘J was very anxious to see Miss Paine, but 
your deputy tells me she is absent on her vaca- 
tion’’’ said the stranger when he was introduced 
to the postmaster. ‘‘It seems that about a year 
ago she asked permission of Mr. Park, the 
manager of the poorhouse, to put some papers 
and magazines into his box for the inmates. 
Years ago, when I was a poor, ragged orphan 
boy, a gentleman and his wife adopted me and 
sent me to school and college, where I was edu- 
cated for the ministry. While I was in college 
my adopted mother died and her husband be- 
came deranged over his loss and wandered from 
home. We spent time and money in a fruitless 
search for him, and at last concluded that he 
must have drowned himself in a deep river near 
our home. Two weeks ago he saw my picture 

_ in a religious journal, and all at once his memory 
came back after these many years. He per- 
suaded Mr. Park to write to me and I am now 
taking him home with me. He is too feeble to 
come in, but I hoped he might see and thank 
Miss Paine himself.”’ 

‘I congratulate you in your happiness,’’ said 
the postmaster, grasping his hand. ‘‘And I 
shall tell Miss Paine all you have said. I knew 
nothing about the papers, for she never makes a 
show of her charity ; but I can easily believe 
that the plan was original with her. She is one 
of the most thoughtful girls I have ever known.”’ 

Of course the romantic story of a prominent 
minister in Colorado finding his aged foster 


$1.25 for Nothing 


Our presses have completed printing our Cata- 
logue: No. 99, of everything to Eat, USE AND 
Wear. Each copy costs $1.00 to print and 

25 cents to mail. As an evidence of interest, 
send 10 cents in stamps to help pay post- 
age, and you may deduct these 10 cents 
from your first order of $1.00. It re- 

quired 47 carloads of paper for this 








































wonderful catalogue, which contains There 

pages, size 10% x14 inches, is little 
equivalent to over 1000 pages of you can 
the ordinary catalogue. We think of 
save you 25 per cent. to 75 that this 
per cent. on everything book does 


not contain, 
excepting Loco- 

motives and Boats. 
We even quote Live 

Animals. Everythin 
a man, woman or chil 
wears, all kinds of food, 
everything for the home, 
for the office, for a hotel, for 
use on a farm, in a barn, or for 

every known purpose, can be 
found in this catalogue. This book 
contains over 13, illustrations 
and quotes prices on over 150, 
different articles. 


Lithographed Carpet, Rug and Drapery 
Catalogue, and our Clothing Catalogue with 
large samples attached, are also Free. Express- 
age paid on Clothing; Freight paid on Carpet. 


you buy at every season 
of the year. This book 
quotes wholesale 
Prices to consu- 
mers, and with it 
in your posses- 
sion you buy 

cheaper than 
theaverage 
dealer, 





Which book shall we send ? Address this way: 


JULIUS HINES & SON 
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father in a poorhouse hundreds of miles away 
through a stray religious journal, got into all the 
papers, much to Helen Paine’s annoyance. 
She was glad to hear the good news, but to have 
her little charities and good qualities paraded 
before the public was something she had never 
dreamed of. 

But when the letter from the grateful old man 
came, telling her of his great happiness, her 
face wore a peculiarly uplifted look and, penning 
a slip of paper on which was written, ‘‘Do you 
still think it does not pay to do the little things 
nearest you?’’ she enclosed it to the letter- 
carrier who had laughed at her little plans. 

His answer was prompt and satisfactory. 
Half an hour after he received Helen’s letter 
that young lady was reading a telagram from 
him containing these two words: ‘‘It pays.’”’?— 
Religious Telescope. 
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Two College Boys. 





WO BOYS left home with just money 
enough to take them through college, after 
which they must depend entirely upon their 
own efforts. They attacked the collegiate prob- 
lems successfully, passed the graduation, received 
their diplomas from the faculty, also com- 
mendatory letters to a large ship-building firm 
with which they desired employment. Ushered 
into the waiting-room of the head of the firm, 
the first was given an audience. He presented 
his letters. 
‘‘What can you do?” asked the man of mil- 
lions. 
“T should like some sort of a clerkship.”’ 
‘Well, sir, I will take your name and address, 
and should we have anything of the kind open, 
will correspond with you.”’ 
As he passed out, he remarked to his waiting 
companion, ‘‘You can go in and ‘leave your 
address.’ ”’ 
The other presented himself and his papers. 
‘‘What can you do?” was asked. 
‘“‘T can do anything that a green hand can do, 
sir,’’ was the reply. 
The magnate touched a bell, which called a 





New Fall Suits 
and Cloaks 


Or new Fall and 
Winter Cata- 
logue of Suits and 
Cloaks is now regdy. 
It contains yme 
new features never 
before shown in a 
Catalogue of this 
kind, We picture 
in it all the newest 
Styles, and will mail 
t free, together 
with samples of ma- 
terials to select 
from, to the lady 
who wishes to dress 
well at moderate 
cost. Bearin mind 
that we keep no 
ready-made gar- 
ments — everything 
is made especially 
to the customer's 
orders and desires 
as regards quality, 
cut, finish and price. 
Our prices this sea- 
son are lower than 
ever before. We 
pay all express 
charges. 


Our new Fall Cat- 
alogue illustrates : 


Exquisite Tailor- 
made itumes, 
selected from the 
newest Paris 
models, $8 up. 


Tailor - made 
Gowns, both 
focnet and skirt 
ined through- 
out with fine 
quality taffeta 
silk, $15 up. 


Visiting and 
Church Dresse. 
at very moder- 
ate prices. 


Exclusive designs 
in Jackets, lined 
throughout, $7 
up. 


New French 
Skirts, cut ac- 
cording to the 
latest models, 
$4 up. 


Golf Capes, New- 
markets, Rainy- 
day Suits and 
Skirts and Pe- 
destrian Suits 
and Skirts made 
of double face 
materials. 


We would be 
pleased to mail our 
catalogue, together 
with a full line of 
samples to select 
from, to any lady 
who wishes to dress 
well at moderate 
cost. Be sure to say 
whether you wish 
samples for suits or 
for cloaks, and we will then be able to send you exactly what you 
desire. Write to-day for Catalogue and Samples; you will get them 
Sree by return mail. 








superintendent. 

‘‘Have you anything to put a man to work 
at ?”’ 

‘‘We want a man to sort scrap-iron,’’ replied 
the superintendent. 

And the college graduate went to sorting 
scrap-iron. 

One week passed, and the president meeting 
the superintendent, asked, ‘‘How is the new 
man getting on ?”’ 

“‘Oh,”’ said the boss, ‘che did his work so 
well, and never watched the clock, that I put 
him over the gang.”’ 

“In one year this man had reached the head of 
a department and an advisory position with the 
management at a salary represented by four 
figures, while his whilom companion was 
‘clerk’? in a livery-stable, washing harnesses 


THE NATIONAL CLOAK COMPANY, 








123 and 125 West 23d Street, = New York. 


CARPETS. Freight Prepaid 








Our Lithographed Book shows all grades 
and 184 different colored plates of Carpets, 
Art Squares, Rugs, Curtains, Portitres, Dra- 
peries, Bed Spreads, etc., in their real colors, 
so that by looking at these colored plates you 
can decide exactly how a carpet will look on 
your floor or a drapery at your window. 

We sew carpets free, prepay freight and fur- 
nish wadded lining without charge. Why 
pay retail prices when you can buy from the 
mi 






? Carpets range.from 29c to $1.17 per yd. 
aS Catalogue is free. Address this way: 
JULIUS HINES & SON, Baltimore, Md., Dept. 233 


$| 00 Sint. Werner’s Universal Encyclopedia 
a order blank properly signed counts double 
TET ED 
EB 


—entitles you to the Insrrucror three 
years and gives you a $1.00 credit on the Encyclopedia, 











Department 233 BALTIMORE, MD. 











and carriages. 


which will be shipped at once. 
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w Pronouns *% 











(Continued from September Number. ) 


THE OBJECTIVE CASE, 


The object of a transitive verb or of a preposition should be in the 2 


objective case. 
Correct : 
1. Who does he look like? 
Who do you take me for? 
. Between you and I, I don’t propose to go. 
Who are you writing to? 
I did not tell her who the present came from. 
May James go along with Carl and I? 
. Who can I trust now? 
. Let you and I go home. 


go bo 


TID 


PRONOUNS USED BEFORE A PARTICIPIAL NOUN. 


Always use the possessive case before a participial noun. 
Correct : 

1. The fact of them being in the neighborhood was evidence. 

2. We shall depend on you coming promptly. 

8. His parents opposed him entering the army. 

4, His success depends upon him being diligent. 

5. What do you think of me writing to him? 

NUMBER—RELATIVE PRONOUNS. 

The relative pronoun should agree in number with its antecedent. 
This is, however, a disputed point. 
Correct : 

1. It is one of the best stories that has ever been published. 

2. He is one of the few men who succeeds in every undertaking. 

3. It is one of those varieties that requires careful culture. 

4, One of the greatest names that lives in American history is that of 


Webster. 
5. He made one of the greatest speeches that has ever been listened to. 


WHO, WHICH AND WHAT. 

Who is applied to persons ; which to all other objects ; and that to both 
persons and things. 

That is more restrictive than which, but modern writers do not gen- 
erally observe the distinction. Note the difference in the meaning of 
these sentences : 

‘‘He lived near a marsh that was a nuisance.”’ 

‘‘He lived near a marsh which was a nuisance.”’ 

In the latter sentence the antecedent of which may be marsh, or it may 
be the whole clause. Always employ the word which will prevent 
ambiguity. . 

The pronoun who did not come into the language until the seventeenth 
century, which accounts for such expressions in the Bible as ‘“‘Our Father 
which art in heaven.”’ 

Correct : 

1. That was the largest audience which ever came together. 

2. It was the officer’s horse, and not himself, who was shot. 

3. We which are strong ought to bear the infirmities of the weak. 

4. Is that the horse whom you bought last week? 

5. It was want which made me a teacher. 





BETTER POSITIONS FOR TEACHERS. 


Do you want a better position, or are you satisfied with your present po- 
sition? Thousands have been enabled to get more remunerative positions by 
pursuing a COURSE BY MAIL from the AMERICAN CORRESPONDENCE 
NORMAL, DANSVILLE, N. Y. Read their advertisement on first inside 
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LRM GMO M APPELLEE LT too 0+? oto ot ate * at arertetes 


«* and surgica 


Dr. J. E. WALKER, Supt., Hornelisville, N. Y. 


OUR HEALTH HOME 


Steuben Sanitarium 


Hornellsville, N. Y. 


BUILDINGS MODERN and COPIPLETE. 


Beauty of Location 


Unsurpassed in { Healthfulness of Climate 


Thoroughness of Equipment “ 


lcases. Reasonable rates. Write for brochure. 


Combined with the highest medical and surgical skill, most ad- ¥ 
vanced appliances, every form of bath and electricity, establishes 
ths well-known institution at the head for the treatment of medi- ¥ 








bought our Brace during the year 1899, 
majority of these were women who had long 
= considered poreetoet suffering as _ their 


legacy, but t 
evice a cures 


ey foundin this simple, easy 


It brings rest, strength, comfort, ability to 
@ enjoy life, grace and freedom for all exercise. 


v4 A' priceless boon to the 


benefit to all women. 


feeble woman; a 


Worn with any dress, with or without 
corset, wholly external, adjustable to any 
figure, invaluable to the prospective moth:r. 

HAZEN, PA., Sept. 16, 1899. 

Thad suffered three years from falling womb, backache, 
headache, bearing down pains, pain around the heart, 
constipation, irregular menstruation, constantleucorrhea, 
sleeplessness and extreme nervousness. I am now com 
pletely cured, and the Brace did it. The womb has 
resumed its proper position and stays there. I gained 13 
pounds in six weeks, I have nottaken a drop of medicine 


\]_ Since I began to wear the Brace. 


MRS, J. M. RAUGHT. 


Write for our free trial offer, prices and illustrated 
book, all mailed free, in plain, sealed envelope, 


THE NATURAL BODY BRACE CO., Box 164, Salina, Kansas, 


SIMPLE IN CONSTRUCTION- COMFORTABLE ~ ADJUSTABLE TO ANY FIGURE. 
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the acceptance of our three-year subscription offers for the > 


WE STRONGLY RECOMMEND 


keeping, correcting lists, correspondence, postage, etc., etc., that we are enabled to make practically 4 
the same profit as where subscriptions are limited to one year, and we are pleased to give those sub- 
scribing on this basis the benefit of this saving. Remember, that if, for any reason, the LNSTRUCTOR 


reason that this plan produces so great a saving in book- 
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should not be needed for the full period your subscription can be transferred to another. 
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cover page and learn what $6.00 will do. 
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KK RAKC ACCES SECC AAR CERES 


REPORT CARDS: 





Insure success. 

Create enthusiasm. 

Secure punctuality. 

Increase attendance. 

Make pupils more diligent. 

Secure the co-operation of parents. 

Bring teacher and parents—school 
and home—more closely together. 

Enable teacher, parent and. pupil to 
determine at a glance the progress, 
standing etc., of the pupil. 


Our cards are printed in colors (red and 
black) on the best Bristol Board of as- 
sorted colors, and arranged for a term 
of 4 or 9 months. State which you 
wish. {5c per dozen; 100 for $1.00. 


DO YOU USE THEM ? 


If not you should order a supply (0 


r sample first if you prefer) at once. 


A merchant might succeed without keeping a set of books, but he would 


never know to what oe and no one 
man. Success in teachi 


doing all things well. a ag ee to the desired end should be # 


procured and used. Report Cards 
teaching, therefore every teacher shoul 


WEEKLY MERIT CARDS 


would regard him as a model business 


d use them. 


with space to give average standing of pupil in all recitations of the week, at 


{0c per dozen or 100 for 50 cents. 


hese cards give excellent satisfaction. 


Samples of each sent on receipt of request. If you are not perfectly satisfied 
with the present condition of your school, wish to arouse the energies of your 
scholars, and place yourself in touch with their parents, order at once. 


NSTRUCTOR PUBLISHING CO., BOX G, DANSVILLE, N. v5 
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Paper Money 














aw The Paper Money of the United States is in the form of -promissory 
notes of two kinds, namely : Convertible or Coin Notes, and Inconvertible 
Notes. The former consists of Gold Certificates, Silver Certificates, and 
Treasury Notes. 
A Gold Certificate is a note or bill containing a declaration to the 
effect that there has been deposited in the United States Treasury a 


sufficient amount of gold coin to redeem the certificate on demand of the |: 


A Silver Certificate is a note or bill containing the same declara- 
tion with reference to silver coin. Treasury Notes are mere promises to 
pay in coin without specifying gold or silver. Inconvertible Notes are 
those which bear simply a promise to pay without reference to time or 
manner in which they shall be paid. 

National Bank Notes are one form of inconvertible paper. These 
notes do not bear the promise of the government to pay, but that of the 
Bank by which they are issued ; they are secured by government bonds 
deposited with the United States Treasurer, and are payable on demand, 
in some form of legal tender money, but not necessarily coin. 

Thus, it will be seen that the people of the United States are at 
present using four kinds of dollars—-the gold dollar, the silver dollar, the| p 
paper dollar which may be exchanged for coin, and the paper dollar 
which cannot be exchanged for coin. They circulate at par; that is, 
the purchasing power of one is equal to the purchasing power of any of 
the others. 

Coin is universally acknowledged to possess greater intrinsic worth 
than any other kind of money ; so it would naturally seem that its pur- 
chasing power would be greater ; but it must be remembered that the 
purchasing power of a paper dollar is not based upon its own intrinsic 
value, but upon the coin for which it is exchangeable. 

The purchasing power of an inconvertible paper dollar, however, is 
based upon nothing but confidence in the government. Such a note has 
no value in itself, nor is there any provision, whatever, made for its 
redemption in coin; yet, such is the confidence in the government’s 
promise to redeem them, at some time and in some manner, not speci- 
fied, that they are exchanged at par with the other kinds of paper 
money. Indeed, confidence is an element that enters largely intc the 
value of all money. We do not know that a gold coin contains all that 
is claimed for it in the way of purity or weight, but we have confidence 
in the government’s stamp upon it, and we receive it without question ; 
nor do we know for a certainty that there are sufficient silver coins in the! by 
government treasury to make good all silver certificates, but such is our 
confidence in the statements and promises of the government that we 
freely receive such certificates in return for our goods or our labor. 

Thus we see how several kinds of money with unequal values can 
be made to circulate with equal purchasing power; yet this equality in 
purchasing power may be destroyed. A notable example of depreciation 
of paper money happened during the civil war. At the beginning of the 
war, the government borrowed large sums of money by the issue of 
bonds ; the war continued and the money was soon exhausted. Unable 
to procure any more funds in this way, Congress voted to issue incon- |! 
vertible notes. These notes were called ‘‘Greenbacks’’ and were simply 
promises to pay at some time or other, nobody knew when nor how. 
They were made legal tender and everybody was obliged to accept them 
in p&yment of debts. As confidence in the government sank, the pur- 
chasing power of the ‘‘Greenbacks’’ became less. At one time, the price |S 
of gold went to 280; that is, it took two dollars and eighty cents in| 
‘“‘Greenback’’ money to equal, in purchasing power, one dollar in gold. 

WHAT SIX DOLLARS WILL DO.—$6.00 invested in pursuing a Normal or Ad- 


vanced Normal Course from the American Correspondence Normal, Dansville, N. Y., 
will yield as great results as $100 ‘invested in the same time at school. Full infor- 


holder. 





$200.% Cash Prizes 


will be given for the best four essays on the EDUCATIONAL 

VALUE OF CARD GAMES, as exemplified by the games copyrighted by 
The Fireside Game Co., (The Cincinnati Game Co., Successors.) 
Ist prize, $100.00; 2d prize, $50.00; 3d prize, $30.00; 4th prize, $20.00. 
Contest open to school teachers only. Closes Dec. 31, 1900. 

For explanatory circulars, address 


The Cincinnati Game Company, Cincinnati, Ohio. 
Successors to THE FIRESIDE GAME Co. 


$50.00 HOWARD $i1.90 
cut this ad. 

se SEND NO MONEY, 2=: <2: 

~ 5 send to us, 


state whether you wish gents’ or ladies’ bicy- 
™\ cle, color and gear wanted, and we will send 
\ you this Highest Grade ie00 Mod a 
Genuine oward $50.00 Bicy ygle 
by express C. 0. D., subject to examination. 
can examine it thoroughly at your express 
office, and if found cy ee ag 
exact! tly as represented, the hig! 
model genuine Howard bicycle, greatest bicycle 
j ed ay ual to any bicycle 
sol SY ert if yoube: Seve you avesavin 
A : - fro: 0.00, pay the express agen 
LO ; 3 ee ouR SPECIAL CLOSE- °*§ {. 90 
‘OUT OFFE R PRI CE.. 
and express charges. cnty 50 te 15 eents for each 500 miles. ies’ bicycle, 50 cents extra, or "eit. 40.) 
THE HOWARD ¥ Wiceis"* WAS NEVER BEFORE SOLD AT LESS AN $50. }, always sold by exclusive agents 
yep nore at $50.00, NEVER LESS, Sold as the highest grade wheel made. Every- 
one knows the Howard. No $50.00 wheel h: eee - —— no bicycle has been more widely advertised by the maker. 
Ridden today by millio: nt pe h best bicy seal the leading wheel with alavoheienal riders. 


WE HAVE BOUGHT ‘CONTROL Of OF THE HOWAR BICYCLE touruleive"atns 


0 for ladies. t on honor, flush at ev joint, combines every known le feature, finest hanger, hubs 
and ‘Dearings hi; host erage or equipment, HIG ST GRADE SEROCO eu RANTEED SIN GLE as 
MATIO inch frame, enameled blue or maroon. 
enty. eS er orrider can sell twenty wheels 


BEALS SLED ee oP MUN E 66" UG BHIGAGG. 


WRHE FOR «THE MAGIC LANTERN IN COLLEGE WORK.” 

: |} Oil, Acetylene, Calcium, Electric Lan- 
terns. The Mediascope attachme nt for 
showi Micro. Slides. The Projecto- 
SHOWN WITHOUT scope for Moving Pictures for School 


Use. Projecting Microscopes, Polari- 
DARKENING THE ROOM scopes, etc. 30,000 Slides covering His- 


tory, Travels, Geology, Physical Geog- 
Williams, Brown & Earle, Dep’t H, Philadelphia, Pa. 
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CRAIG'S QUESTION BOOK: 


Recently Revised and Re-Written. 


PRICE $1.50 8=—- POSTAGE 146 $ 
189,000 COPIES SOLD! 


NOTICE OF PROPOSED INCREASE IN PRICE: On January ¢ 
25th we were notified of a pro’ wery increase in price (to us) of 30c & 
a copy on Craig’s Question Book, owing to the great advance in Ss 


cos ¢ of-paper. If this increase is persisted in, we shall be com- 

ote — to make a similar increase in our quotations or abandon the 

k. As long as our present stock lasts we shall continue to 

Nome | fill orders at our usual low rates, but the supply being limited 


intending purchasers should order at once. 
S SPECIAL NO. 1. 


poreriom oor retdaaas | 


SPECIAL NO. 2? 


Normal Instructor one year 


te! 
Pathfinder one year or 
Teachers’ World one year 
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, for sale or rent, 





Picaneet ——— NEW at 
iw CRAIG'S NEW & 
stun | | COMMON SCHOOL 
QUESTION. po 





PULTE TELIA 

















cana gest neat agin |The Three $1.64 


Note: Send 36c extra ($2.00 in all) and the Instructor will be sent three years 


SPECIAL NO. 3. * 
1 Q8 Gelits vis140 tor postage 
‘NO. 4.—BOOK FREE. 


Normal Instructer one year 

Craig’s Question Book 

Send two orders for the Instructor three years, in any of the 
combinations we make, and we will send you Craig’s Question ! 
Book as a premium provided l4c extra be enclosed for postage. 


NOTE.—CRAIG’S 5 ESTION BOOK is the most popular, the most helpful and the 

ook ever published. Thoroughly covers every subject taught in 
} the common schools. Every question is fully answered, and as a help in preparing for 
N examinations, in reviews, etc., ithasnoequal. It has just been fully revised, re-written, 
‘set in new type and is now ‘as much superior to the Old Craig as the old ‘edition was 
superior to any other similar book. As an aid to those preparin to teach nothing sur- 
passes it. Thousands of teachers have been helped to better positions by its use, 


: * As we are prohibited by the publishers, from making any offer including single orders for 


ay most reliable Question 


Craig’s at less than $1.50 (the price of the book) two or more must order at same time to get rate 
quoted in offer No. 3. 


\ INSTRUCTOR PUBLISHING CO., DANSVILLE, N. y.1 
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mation given on first inside cover page of this number. 











Debility 


Many ailments under one 
name, 

Poor Blood, Weak Nerves, 
Impaired Digestion, Loss of 
Flesh. 

5 6. No energy. No ambition. 
Listless and indifierent. 

Perhaps the penalty of over- 
work, or the result of neglect- 
ed health. 

You must regain your vi- 
tality or succumb entirely. 

Dr. Williams’ Pink Pills for 
Pale People «vill bring you 
new life, fill every vein with 
tich red blood, restore the elas- 
ticity to the step, the glow of 
health to the wan cheek; in- 
spire you with a new energy 
and supply the vital force of 
mind and body. 


Dr. Williams’ 
Pink Pills 
for 
Pale People 


are sold by all druggists or di- 
rect from the Dr. Willams 
Medicine Co., Schenectady, N, 
Y., postpaid on receipt of price, 
50c. per box, six boxes $2. 
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SOME OBSERVATIONS 


Otherwise 





J. W. BURGESS. 





IN OCTOBER. 
In gorgeous October 
Dame Nature’s not sober, 

But rollicking, generous, and grand. 
She dons her gay dresses, 
Unpins her bright tresses 

And frolics all over the land. 


Her pigments and brushes 
She seizes, and rushes 
To paint in bright hue her whole realm,— 
The maples and beeches, 
The apples and peaches 
Her art doth with beauty o’erwhelm. 


The trailing vines quicken, 

Each one beauty-stricken 
When touched by her magical skill ; 

She colors in passing, 

With splendor surpassing, 
Each leaf-laden valley and hill. 


With countenance glowing, 
And heart overflowing, 
She comes with a glad ‘‘harvest-home”’ 
Of fruits golden-yellow, 
All rich, ripe, and mellow, 
And honey that drips from the comb. 


For months she’s been working, 
And no labor shirking 
To ripen this wonderful store ; 
And now, in October, 
This artistic rober 
Her bounty allows to run o’er. 


—The surest way to tell a mad dog is 
over the telephone. 

—Flattery, like soda water, is pleasant 
to take, but not very substantial. 
—Smiles are like pansies, the more 
they are plucked the better and brighter 
they are. 

—A Philadelphia man complained of 
a cold in his head that was so intense it 
cracked his glasses. 

—You may sit down by the roadside 




























AND PRIX: 


‘apply to all children nor to all rods, 


TYPEWRITER : 


This award, made by an Inter- 


from the 
§ jury’s report was given “for gen- : 
§ eral superiority of construction ¥ 
8 and efficiency—at the highest rat- : 





and wait for wisdom to come to you, 
but pneumonia will come first. 

—‘‘Spare the rod and spoil the child’ 
is theoretically correct, but it doesn’t 


neither in the home nor the schoolroom. 


Try as we will, dear reader, 
The past we cannot recall ; 

And it’s equally true that the future 
We surely must overhaul. 

—The man for the place is not always 
| willing to place himself in the hands of 
the placer to be placed in the place 
| where the placing placer wants to place 
| him. 

—Hannah: ‘‘Ezra, what are you so 
glum about, didn’t the sermon suit 
you?” 

Ezra (who knows more about fishing 
than about Elijah, the Tishbite): ‘‘Naw, 
it didn’t. He said he wuz goin’ to 
preach on ‘Elijah, the Fish Bite,’ and 
then he talked fer an hour about ravens, 
and drouths, and things, and never said 
one word about fishin’. Guess he didn’t 
dast open up on fishin’ with me thar a 
follerin’ of him so clost.’’ 


—It is not the smart pupils who smart 
the most. 


—Idleness breeds mischief. The busy 
dog never kills sheep. 


—Some men are known by their deeds 
and others by their mortgages. 

—One doesn’t have to be a lawyer to 
get the benefit of “‘bar’’ associations. 

—Be neither haughty nor grovelling, 
lest you stub your toe, or bump your 
head. 


There is a chance for inventors 
In theearly production of looms, 
That will quickly and neatly 
Revamp old political booms. 
—Strange, but the man who can best 
afford it never carries a hole in his 
pocket. 
—Most things are smaller after being 
contracted. It is not so with debts and 
mumps. 


—The safest time to whip a clock is at 
half-past six, because at that time its 
hands are down. 


—The sun is not an old hen, but it 
isn’t long after he sets in his nest, in the 
west, before the stars are hatched out. 

A prohibitionist, ’tis plain, 
Should never be related 


To doubts, and fears, because they are 
So often dissipated. 


—Miss Flirt says her lover has been 
pressing his suit every evening for a 
month, and yet she always notices 
some new wrinkle in it. 


—When challenged to fight a duel, 
choose swords at twenty paces. And 
when challenged to gossip about your 
neighbors, choose silence, and go home. 


—The difference between being in- 
toxicated, and being drunk, is not in 
the character of the spree, but in the 
social standing of the man who is in- 
dulging in it. 

Miss South’s cat ate two little chickens 

For which she was whipped like the dickens. 

She said to Miss South ; 
“TI felt ‘down’ in the mouth 

Before you gave me all those iickings.” 

—‘There isa man who never know- 
ingly misses an opportunity of pointing 
out the mistakes of others.’’ 

“Who is he?” 

‘‘A proof reader.’’ 

—‘“I was the direct means of averting | if 
an awful tragedy this morning.” 

‘How was that?’ 

“T saw a man standing before a mirror 
with a razor in his hand. He placed it 


throat, I shaved myeelf.’’ 


If you steal a kiss from a young lady 
She will pout, and try to look sad; 
But if you apologize for it, 





Look out, for she’11 be ‘hopping mad.” 





20 CENTS 





will get (as trial subscription) both THE 
WORLD’S EVENTS and THE SCRAP BOOK 
for six months. Send this amount at any 


time, either separately or when ordering the INSTRUCTOR or other supplies. 


to his neck, and instead of cutting my burn 








LAUGHLIN, 


FOUNTAIN 
PEN 


The Best at Any Price 


A Seasonable Suggestion—A 
gift of never ending usefulness 
and a constant pleasant re- 
minder of thé giver. 


Your choice of these popu- 
lar styles, superior to the 


$3.00 STYLES 


of other makes, for only 
00 
— 


Try It a week. If not suited 
we Atay it back, and offer you 
$1.10. We are willing to take 
chances on you wanting to sell 
we know pen values, you will 
when you own one of these. 


Finest sont hard_ rubber 
holder, 1 Diamond Point 
GoldPen aay Couce Rovrene 
in fine, medium or stub, and 
the only perfect ink feed. 


One Pen Only to one patidress 
on this special offer, b y mail, 

ostpaid on receipt of $1.00, 

registration 8c. extra.) 


Ask your dealer to show you 
this pen, if he has not or won’t 
get it for you (do not let him 
substitute an imitation, on 
which hecan make more profit) 
send his name and your order 
to us, and receive free of 
charge one of our Safety 
Pocket Pen Holders. 


Remember — There is no 
“Just as good” as the Laughlin, 
insist on it, take no chances, 
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Address— 


LAUGHLIN MFG. C0, 


184 Laughlin Block, 
DETROIT, - MICHIGAN. 
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if you live in Ohio, 

SEND NO Kentucky, West Vir- 
ee ginia, Pennsylvania, 
——=F = New York, 


ns, 

send $1. 00 = this 
ad out and send tous 

\ and we will send you 
this big — 


Aco Go OOK St OVE 


be subject 
nation, * EXAMINE IT AT your eb soagph DE- 
— -— if found perfectly satisfactory and the 
greates ou eversaw verheerd of, pay $ (il. 5 0 
pow freight agent OU Uk poy 4 late ig Kf of LP ahesieas 
charges, © 5 and freight ¢c 
A sent with the Rs Freight will 


1.00 for OO miles. 

Ti Hie $ Tey, is size 8x15 oven is 3 8x1 7x11; top 
airs, oa ; made from best pig iron, large flues, 
cut tops. ate oh, centers, heavy corners; heavy lin- 
in cigs very heavy sectional fire back, large bailed 


with rf stove, Your stove dealer aiubing iat. 


least 620. 
Willsave at least 88 


poe ot 2 aoe 5 nye red this and y< 
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WEBSTER’S VEST POCKET 


\ PRONOUNCING DICTIONARY 
PE x 23s tn Full icutiers gilt edecer Indexed, 

# pacer rad mary 25 cts. Willtond free full 
F alge re it Settler, Writi: 


m) SPECIAL OFFER! 








Book, oO ictlonary and other Vi 
j axon Ed ted. adi 


EORGE W. wow WwW NOHLE, Pa P bilah, 
ty er, 
90-98 Market Street, Chicago 
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Recitations 
[ittle People 




















Last time ’t ma act that a’way 

I cried all to myself awhile 

Out on the steps, an’ nen I smile, 
And get my doll all fixed in style, 
An’ go in where ma’s at, an’ say : 


A Poor Rule. 





Said Mary to Johnny, ‘Oh, dear ; 
This play is too poky and slow ; 
There’s only one bubble pipe here— 
Oh, Johnny, please, I want to blow!’| = «Mornin’ to you, mommy dear ; 

“No, I'll blow them for you,” said he, Where’s that bad little girl wuz here? 
“Just watch, and you’llsee every one ;| Bad little girl gone clean away, 

That leaves all the labor to me, An’ good little girl’s comed back to stay!” 
While you will have only the fun.” —James Whitcomb Riley. 


Said Johnny to Mary, ‘‘Oh, my! Tee, a ee 
That apple so big and so bright, A Small Scholar’s Wish. 


You can’t eat it all if you try ; : WEF 
Oh, Mary, please, I want a bite !’’ te _ you what ——— ps 
t : : I'd like to live next door to a Zoo! 
‘No, I’ll eat it for you,’’ said she, . : 
: : ie Then the animals I’d have for chums, 
“‘And show you just how it is done ; 3 
And I’d get the adder to do my sums, 
T’ll take all the labor, you see, ? : 3 
waa tices stile Uae Gam, And when I'd a task in geography 
rei 8 ver a y ‘ The kangaroo would bound for me ; 
The seal would seal my letters, you see, 
The Mouse Cousins. And the monkey steal.dates from the 
The city mouse lives in a house, history ; 
The garden mouse lives in a bower, The elephant would lend me his trunk I 
He’s friendly with the frogs and toads, know, 


And sees the pretty plants in flower. | When off on my travels I wished to go ; 
I’d spend the eagles and fly the kites, 


And the tapir would light my room o’ 








The city mouse eats bread and cheese, 
The garden mouse eats what he can ; 


r i nights ; 
¥ a qvanye en Te a, I should have great fun, I think, don’t 
Poor little timid furry man. you? 


—Christina Rossetti. 
—_—_—__+2@--—____— 
Not a Candidate. 


lf I only lived next door to a Zoo. 
—Martha Burr Banks, 
cgiaibiasiiiaieaieaiandeiindnen: 
ake the Best of It. 





I’m glad I ain’t a candidate 
To worry day by day, 

A-watchin’ voters, small an’ great, 
Fur fear they’ll git away ; 

An’ shakin’ hands with every one 
You’re happenin’ to meet, 

An’ never havin’ any fun 
Except to talk an’ eat. 

When ’Mandy scolds me now and then, 
I murmur, ‘What's the use? 

’Tain’t much compared to what those men 
Receive in round abuse.”’ 

If they should print such things of me, 
Before the public eye, 

T’d git so mad I couldn’t see, 
An’ go somewhere an’ die! 

I love my country strong an’ true, 
But I am blest if I 

Could ever see a campaign through, 
No matter how I'd try. 

An’ when their eager work I scan, 
I say, an’ mean it straight, 

It takes a mighty nervy man 
To be a candidate. 

— Washington Star. 
———__ +e 
Two Little Girls. 





If the world seems cold to you, 
Kindle fires to warm it ! 

Let their comfort hide from view 
Winters that deform it. 


Hearts as frozen as your own 
To that radiance gather— 

You will soon forget to moan, 
‘At the cheerless weather !”’ 


If the world’s a wilderness, 
Go, build houses in it ! 
Will it help your loneliness 
On the winds to din it? 


Raise a hut, however slight ; 
Weeds and brambles smother ; 
And to roof and meal invite 
Some forlorner brother. 
—__ -—____ oe 


Whistles. 





Oh the many kinds of whistles ! 
The factory, the mill, 
The schoolboy’s whistle to his mate, 
Whistles low and whistles shrill ; 
But of all the whistles heard 
Not one is welcomed more 
Than the little silver whistle 
Of the postman at the door. 
There’s the whistle of the steamboat, 
That seems to have a cold ; 
The locomotive’s whistle 
So frequent and so bold. 
And the dreary whistle of the winds 
That down the chimneys roar ; 





I’m twins, I guess, ’cause my ma says 
om two little girls. An’ one o’ me 
sa good little girl ; and th’ other’n she 
Is a bad little girl as she can be. 

An’ ma says so ’most every day. 

An’ she’s the funniest ma! Cause when 
My doll won’t mind, an’ I ist cry, 
Why, nen my ma she sob an’ sigh, But how cheerful is the postman’s 
An’ say, ‘Dear good little girl, good-by! Little whistle at the door. 

Bad little girl’s comed here again :”’ —Harriet B, Coe. 
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ations comprise 
a complete treat- 
ment for nearly all 
the ills of life. 
The Food- 
emulsion is 
needed by some, the 

















all four, or any 
three, or two, or 
any one, may be 
used singly or in 
combination, ac- 
cording to the exi- 
gencies of the case, 
Full instructions 
with each set of four 
freeremedies,repre- 
sented in this illus- 
tration. 
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EDITOR’S NOTE.—The Slocum System is medicine 
reduced to an exact science by America’s foremost specialist, 
and our readers are urged to take advantage of Dr. Slocum’s 
generous offer. When writing the Doctor please mention 
the NORMAL INSTRUCTOR, 


THESE FOUR REMEDIES 


Represent a New system of medicinal treatment for the weak, and those suffering from wasting 
diseases, or inflammatory conditions of nose, throat and lungs. 

The treatment is free. You have only to write to obtain it. 

Its efficacy is explained as simply as possible, below: 

By the system devised by Dr. T. A. SLocuM, the specialist in pulmonary and kindred diseases, 
all the requiremts of the sick body can be supplied by the FOUR remedies constituting his Special 
Treatment known as The Slocum System. 

Whatever your disease, one or more of these four medicines will be of benefit to you. 
According to the exigencies of your case, fully explained in the treatise given free with the 
free medicine, you may take one, or any two, or three, or all four, in combination. 

A cure is certain if the simple directions are followed. 

The medicines are especially adapted for those who suffer from weak lungs, coughs, sore 
throat, catarrh, grip. consumption and other pulmonary troubles. 

But they are also of wonderful efficacy in the building bo of weak ber my in purifying 
the blood, making flesh, and restoring to weak, sallow people rich and healthy constitutions 
and complexions. 

Female troubles and the many ailments of delicate children are speedily relieved. 

The basis of the entire system is a flesh-building, nerve and tissue-renewing food. 

Every invalid and sick person needs strength. This food gives it. 

Many people get the complete system for the sake of the Food, which they themselves need, 
and give away the other three preparations to their friends, ; 

The second article isa Tomic. Itis good for weak, thin, dyspeptic, nervous people. For 
those who have no appetite, who need bracing up. 

Thousands take only the Food and the Tonic. 

The third preparation is a medicinal healing Jelly, in a patent collapsible tube. It cures 
eatarrh. It heals all irritation of the nose, throat and mucous membrane. It gives immediate 
relief. It is also a dainty application for sore lips, sunburn, rough skin, etc. 

Perhaps a million people need this jelly without any of the other articles. 

The fourth article isan Expectorant and Cough Cure. The only one that can positively be 
relied upon. Contains no dangerous drugs, and is absolutely safe for children. Goes to the very 
root of the trouble, and not merely alleviates, but cures. 

The four together form a panoply of stremgth against disease in whatever shape it may 


~ ‘THE FREE OFFER. 


To obtain these four FREE invaluable preparations, illustrated above, all you have to do is 
to write, meneiontte NORMAL INstRUCTOR, in which you read this article, to DR. T. A. 
SLOCUM, 98 Pine Street, New York, giving your name and full address. The free medi- 








cine will then be sent you, in the hope that if it does you good, you will recommend it to your friends, 
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NOMS DE PLUME, 


Give the real name of the following 
fictitious writers together with the rep- 
resentative work of each : 

1. Eli Perkins. 

2. Gail Hamilton. 

3. George Eliot. 

. Ik Marvel. 
. Josh Billings. 
Mark Twain. 
. Owen Meredith. 
. Petroleum V. Nasby. 
9. Poor Richard. 
. Artemus Ward. 
. Bret Harte. 
. Diedrich Knickerbocker. 
ANSWERS. 
. M. D. Landon—Journalist. 
. Mary Abigail Dodge--“‘Gala Days.” | 
. Marian C. Evans—‘‘Romola.” 
. Donald G. Mitchell—‘‘Reveries of a 
Bachelor.’’ 

5. Henry W. Shaw—‘‘Aliminax.” 

6. Samuel L. Clemens—‘‘Innocents 
Abroad.” 

7. Lord Bulwer-Lytton—‘‘Lucile.”’ 

8. David R. Locke—Journalist. 

9. Benjamin Franklin—‘‘Poor Rich- 
ard’s Almanac.”’ 

10. Charles F. Browne—‘‘His Book.”’ 

11. Francis B. Harte—‘‘The Heathen 
Chinee.”’ 

12. Washington Irving—‘“‘History of 
New York.”’ 
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OUR FLAG. 


1. How many colors in our flag? 

2. How many stripes? 

3. Of what colors are they? What 
does each color signify ? 

4. What does each stripe represent? 

5. How many stars has the flag? 

6. What does each signify ? 

7. On the admission of a new state to 
the Union, when is there a new star 
added to the flag? Ans. On the follow- 
ing 4th of July. 

8. How many stars were there orig- 
inally in the flag? 

9. What does the blue field signify? 

10. How were the stars originally ar- 
ranged? Ans. In acircle. 
COURTS. 

1. To what branch of the government 
do courts belong ? 

2. Mention the different kinds of 
courts. 

3. Who presides ata session of court? 

4. Name the highest court. 

5. What is the lowest court ? 

6. What cases come in the jurisdiction 
of the Justice’s court? 

7. What is a probate court? 





8. What is a circuit court? 


ANSWERS, 
1. The judicial. 


2. Supreme Court, Circuit Court, Jus-| = 


tice’s Court, Probate Court, and, in some 
states, Courts of Chancery, County 
Courts, Courts of Oyer and Terminer, | P 
and Police Courts. 

3. The Judge or Justice. 

4. The Supreme Court. 

5. Justice’s Court. 

6. Cases involving amounts less than 
$100; and in some states, less than $50. 

7. Probate Courts consist of one judge. 
Their duties relate to the estates of de- 
ceased persons. They take proofs of wills, 
and authorize executors to act. 

8. They are the Courts in which most 
cases are tried. They have original 
jurisdiction of all classes of cases, both 
civil and criminal. 


POETS. 


1. Name five American poets. 

2. Mention a poem written by each. 

3. State two poems written by Poe. 

4. What American poet was editor of 
a New York newspaper ? 

5. What one was a professor in 
Harvard College? 

6. What poet was a Doctor of Medicine? 

7. Who was the author of ‘Snow 
Bound ?” 

8. Who wrote “Old Ironsides ?” 

9. Who was the author of ‘“‘The First 
Snow Fall?” 

10. Who wrote ‘‘Thanatopsis ?”” 


SLIPS OF THE TONGUE, 


Do not say, ‘“‘Charles and Henry both 
have come.” It should be, ‘Both 
Charles and Henry have come.”’ 

Do not say, ‘‘He has a bad cold,”’ but, 
‘He has a severe cold.”’ 

Do not say, ‘‘He is bound to succeed,” 
for ‘‘He is determined to succeed.”’ 

Do not say, ‘‘He went around the 
world.’’ Say, ‘‘He went round the world.” 
Around denotes rest; round, action. 

Do not say, ‘‘A couple of dollars.” 
Couple is used only when the objects 
speken of are joined, either literally or 
figuratively. 

Do not say, ‘“‘He called upon me,’’ for 
‘He called on me.”’ 

Do not say, ‘‘I differ from you on that 


point,’”’ for “I differ with you on that/|' 


point.” 


Do not say fall down, rise up, etc., as ' 


the adverb is implied in the verb. Say 
fall, sink, rise, etc. 

Do not say, ‘He died with consump- 
tion.”’ Use of. 

Do not say, ‘‘He did equally as well as 
I.” Say equally well or as well as. 





ONE HUNDRED DOLLARS FOR SIX DOLLARS. 


Any one enrolling for a Normal or Advanced Normal Course from the AMERICAN 
CORRESPONDENCE NORMAL, before November 27th, will receive a Course of 
twenty-six weeks, the cost at school of which would be $100, for only $6.00. |S 


See inside front cover for particulars, 
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WOULD YOU BECOME 9 
A MAN OF MARK « 


Would you possess the capacity that directs affairs? 
Would you develop the power that dominates men, the 
force that controls their minds? In all walks of life 
these faculties measure the difference between success 
and failure. They are to be traced to one mental char- 
acteristic—-PERSONAL MAGNETISM. It is this well- 
nigh undefinable something that makes a man irresistible, that enables 
him to compass all difficulties, to surmount all obstacles. It is this 
mental energy that causes him to surpass his fellow-men in the pursuit 
of fame, fortune, happiness. With the consciousness of the power of 
Personal Magnetism attained comes mm, ae make friends, — iii, You can embrace 
opportunities, gain social position, achieve business success. uu can become a great power for 

cod in the community n which you live. ‘‘THE WONDERS OF PERSONAL MAGNETISM” 
is the title of a scientific treatise which tells you precisely how to acquire this marvelous influence. 
It is a comprehensive work by the eminent authority, Dr. La Motte Sage, A.M., Ph.D., LL D., graph- 
ically written, profusel illustrated, admirably executed. It reveals wonderful secrets and contains 
startling surprises. It is free to you for the asking. This offer is absolute, genuine and without 
conditions. Send your name and address and receive the book by return mail without expenditure. 
It has bya success to thousands who have sent us such testimonials as these. 
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REv. J. C. QUINN, D.D., Ph.D., Pittsfield, Ills., Mrs. R. C. YOUNG, No. 312 Indiana St., Lawrence, 
says: gt A treatise is a revelation. It is far in ad- Kan., writes: ‘Your instructions are worth more 
vance of anything of the kind that I have ever than all the previous reading of my life. The book 
seen.” is simply grand.” 


Write at once to NEW YORK INSTITUTE OF SCIENCE, DEPT. AN 1, ROCHESTER, N. Y 
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Botany, New . 

General History, Revised 
Physiology and Hygiene, Revised 
Arithmetic, Revised Reading and Orthography, Revised 
Theory and Practice Teaching, Revised Natural Philosophy, Revised 

Test Examples Arithmetic, New 


U. S. History, Revised 
\ Geography, Revised 
Grammar, Revised 
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As every teacher knows the inestimable value of these handy books, we 
will not dilate on their merits except to mention the interesting fact that over 
125,000 volumes have already been sold. 





SPECIAL RATES with Normal Instructor as follows : 


1. Normat Instructor one year and any volume postpaid 85c ; any 2 vols. 
$1.20; any 3 vols. $1.50. 
S 2. Norma Instructor three years and any volume postpaid $1.30; any 2 
ty vols. $1.55; any 3 vols. $1.80. 


DANSVILLE, NEW YORK. 
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School Report Cards! Teachers, we print 
School Report Cards to order. Name of Teacher and 
School —— on each card for you if desired, 12 

for 20 cents; 25 cards for 35 cents; 50 cards for 

ts; 100 cards for 90 cents. No stamps taken. 
Send 2-cent stamp forsamples. We print Souvenir 
cards also. Address Etter & Rigg, Publishers, Pal- 
myra, Illinois. (Successors to Scott Etter.) 


Massacre of Christians 
Souvenir War Photos, i"Gnina.” Scenes in 
South Africa, Illustrations of Spanish W: ‘ar. Some- 
thing new and first-class — ;25ceach. To intro- 
duce, will send postpaid for $1.00, your choice of five 








(5) of these large, beautiful. elegantly engraved Sou- 
venir Photos and premium of 25 stamp —— (your 
own picture) with nice album and list 0 Sou- 
venirs, etc. Enclose copy for stamp photos. will 
return it with order. FISHER, THIRD S8T., 
San FRAN , CAL. 
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Someone has said that our greatest 


teed need is someone to get out of us the best 
sh that is in us. 
ing that need to your pupils ?—Dizie 


Teachers, are you supply- 


Schools. 


Not how much talent have I, but how 
much will to use the talent I have, is the 
main question. Not how much | know, 
but how much do I do with what I 
know ?—The Educational Exchange. 

There may be wisdom without knowl- 
edge and there may be knowledge with- 
out wisdom, but it is he who -possesses 
both that is the true philosopher.— 
Robert Southey. 


If you allow yourself to rest satisfied 
with present attainments, however re- 
spectable they may be, your mental 
garments will soon look very threadbare. 
—F. W. Tilton. 


I would rather have my pupils say of 
me in ten or twenty yearsafter my work 
is done, ‘‘He did me more good than 
any other teacher that I ever had,” than 
to have them say, “‘He was the most 
genial and popular teacher that I ever 
had and at the time I liked him best, 
but somehow his teaching and example 
never helped me much.”—Exchange. 


The true office of fear is to serve as a 
check, not as a spur,—to suppress activ- 
ity, not to energize it ;.and its use even as 
a restraint to wrong-doing requires judg- 
ment and care. If there be any last 
resort in school discipline, it is the 
frightening of pupils. What is needed 
to secure the best effort of pupils is the 
inspiring ideal, the awakened desire, the 
aroused interest.—White’s School Man- 
agement, 


What our pupils think ten years hence 
about our teaching is much more im- 
portant than what they think now. A 
bright pupil once said of a teacher who 
had. gained some reputation, “We 
thought he was perfection until we found 
him out.” The saddest part of ‘‘finding 
out’? dishonesty or insincerity in those 
the pupil has reverenced and trusted, is 
the moral shock which may weaken his 
faith ia humanity and his own purpose 
to be good and true.—Ohio Teacher. 


Encourage reading at home. Suggest 
7 perpen for the children to read aloud 
to their parents or brothers and sisters. 
If this custom can be established, the 
teacher will feel the good effect of it in 
the schoolroom. If the pupils do not 
own the necessary books, they may be 
loaned from the school library or taken 
from the public library. Common in- 
terest in some good book isan important 
factor in the home and indeed anywhere. 
—Popular Educator, 





The power to change the center of in- 
terest from wrong to right constitutes 
the highest disciplining ability that a 
teacher can possess.— Hughes. 

The young teacher should learn early 
that teaching and talking are quite dif- 
ferent. Almost any recitation in which 
the teacher talks half the time is a fail- 
ure. It seems that the teacher thinks 
the pouring out of knowledge is the main 
thing.—Jnterstate School Review. 


Occasionally a teacher is so intent on 





gaining a present popularity that he fails 
to do his whole duty to his pupils. This 
isa great mistake. These same pupils 
whose good will he has so assiduously 
cultivated, by cajolery and other doubt- 
ful means, for present selfish gain, will 
in after years rise up in judgment against 
him.— Exchange. 

‘Pupils who have skipped the spelling 
book are found to be poor spellers” is a 
judgment beginning to form and spread. 
An eastern journal says: ‘‘In later years 
there has been a return to the spelling 
book drill, the multiplication drill, to a 
system that brings the pupils to close 
quarters with the elements of education, 
no matter how hard the work.’’ The 
spelling book gave way to what was 
deemed a better method of teaching 
reading. Our pupils are not as good 
spellers asin the days of the spelling 
book and the spelling school. Are they 
better readers? Who will declare it ?— | 
Normal Teacher. 


One of the profound mysteries in this 
world is the marvelous psychological 
change that comes over respectable, in- 
telligent and otherwise wise laymen 
when they are elected by their fellow- 
citizens to serve on school committees. 
Persons who would never dream of 
superintending an electric plant, man- 
aging a railroad, building a bridge over 
Niagara, leading an army or commanding 
a ship, enter upon the duties of a school 
committee with the astonishing pre- 
sumption that they can’with safety min- 
ister directly to the welfare of children, 
mold society into right living, and shape 
the destinies of a nation by means of 
common education ; that they can make 
courses. of study, select teachers, examine 
pupils, and manage the internal and 
pedagogical affairs of a school system. 
This prevailing state of affairs would be 
ridiculous were it not so awfully solemn. 
The presumption of school boards is the 
acute distress of the nation; it is the 
culmination of bad politics, the very 
worst by-product of democratic evolu- | —___—_ 
tion. For this presumption millions in 
money are wasted every year, countless 
children suffer, and free government is 
imperiled.—Colonel Parker. 
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% Violin Value 


AViolin bought by our original 
and unique plan becomes simply 
aninvestment, Itis always 
worth empty what you paid 
for it. It will pay 

pinvestignts _ plan 

buyi = ey the largess 
line of fine ona rare Violins in 

America. 

= handsomely illustrated 
Violin Cat. FREE on request. 


The Rudolph Wurlitzer Co. 
129 EAST FOURTH ST. 
CINCINNATI, O. 
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Cash F Paid = Cancelled Stamps, 


Cash paid for all kinds of Coins and Stamps. Save 
all the stamps you find on letters; you can get cash 
for them, even the common kind ; send 10c. for our 
Coin and "Stamp Books giv ing price: spaid. Holland 
Supply Co., ) Dey. 1 D, 1525 Ritner St., Phila., Pa 


DO YOU BURN LAMPS ? 


Ifso send 0c. for one of our electric wicks. Givesa 
light brighter than gas. Never needs trimming. 
Saves over half the oil. Agents wanted, big profit. 
Holland Supply Co., Dept.4, 1525 Ritner St., »Pa 
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How Some Teachers of Teachers Talk. 





HE acknowledged guides in matters of speech are 
oT educated men and women, either professional 

teachers or people of culture. Certainly trained 
ren and women should habitually speak good Eng- 
lish, pronounce words correctly, and observe “‘the 
elegancies” of social intercourse. I have recently 
taken careful, written notes on the inaccuracies of 
some of these ‘‘guides,’’ and the following are some of 
the results of my observation : 

1. “‘I.come home early yesterday. (A school super- 
visor in Massachusetts.) (Corrected in the next 
breath. ) 

2. “I wouldn’t if I were him.” 
in Massachusetts. ) 

8. ‘Any person could do it if they wanted to.” (A 
school supervisor in Massachusetts. ) 

4, (a) “Be sure and return the mortars just where you 
found them.’? (Professor of chemistry.). (6) ‘‘It 
would be hopeless to try and guess.’’ (College pro- 
fessor of literature. ) 

5. ‘You didn’t have nearly as much as I.”’ (Kinder- 
garten teacher.) (Not a serious mistake. ) 

6. (a) ‘My test-tube don’t break.”? (Two kinder- 
garten teachers.) (6) ‘‘It don’t make any difierence.”’ 
(College professor of rhetoric.) (c) ‘It don’t pay.” 
. (College professor of political economy. ) 

7. “The way I knew it was her was by her hat.’’ 
(College professor of philosophy. ) 

8. “I don’t know which I like best of the two,”’ 
(School supervisor. Principal of a school.) 

9. “I can’t make it without I have a pattern.’’ (Prin- 
cipal of a school.) 

10. ‘‘You do it like I do.” (Principal of a school.) 
—Carolyn Shipman in The Chautauquan. 


(A school supervisor 





The English Dictionary. 





]N THE early centuries when all books were written 
] in Latin, students very frequently came across good 

words outside of that vocabulary. In order to help 
themselves and others, they would write such words 
in a smaller hand, sometimes in English, and some- 
times in easier Latin, over the corresponding words in 
the original text. These annotations are called glosses. 
Latin manuscript of the middle ages are full of glosses. 

Later these manuscripts were collected and the 
glosses combined in one list. When the list became 
long, it was seen that its usefulness would be largely 
increased if the words and phrases were arranged in 
alphabetical order. 

Onward to the eleventh century many vocabularies 
were formed, all dealing with Latin words, but all 
tending more and more to give the meanings of words 
in English, until the vocabularies of the tenth and 
eleventh centuries are truly Latin-English. A new 
aim had gradually evolved itself; the object was no 
longer to explain difficult Latin words, but to give the 
English equivalents of as many words as possible, and 
thus practically to provide a Latin dictionary for the 
the use of Efiglishmen. 

For three hundred years after the Conquest, English 
lexicography stood still, but with the revival of - Eng- 
lish as a literary and legal tongue more Latin-English 
dictionaries were produced. With the Renaissance 
came renewed activity and Dictionaries of more or less 
merit appeared down to the present time, notably 
among which was the great work of Dr. Johnson 
which appeared in 1755. Johnson used an interleaved 
copy of Bailey’s dictionary as a basis of his own work. 
The latter was published in 1731 and was the first to 
mark the stress accent, a step in the direction of indi- 
cating pronunciation. 

During the earlier half of the present century two 
important contributions to the development of 
lexicography were made. These were the American 
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valuable for its definitions, but weak in its etymologies ; 
the latter almost scorning definitions, but rich in 
illustrative quotations. 

Fifty years ago a noted English lecturer, in a paper 
read before the Philological Society, pointed out the 
fact that all dictionaries neglected the history of 
words, and insisted that a complete dictionary must 
be the work of many collaborators. From this im- 
pulse originated the movement which culminated in 
the ‘‘Oxford English Dictionary,” which work is con- 
tended by some to be the fullest development of 
English lexicography. 
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We will ship a CORNISH PIANO ora COR- 
NISH ORGAN anywhere, upon the dis- 
tinct understanding that if it is not en- 


Over a Quarter Million ssapsnan Customers 


attest the honesty of this mod- 
ern method of Piano selling 
exclusively from face 
tory to family direct. 

It would have been im- 
possible to build up 

an enormous busi- 


Pianos from $155 
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The Unique CORNISH PLAN 
of Selling Pianos and Organs 
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tirely as represented, after twelve 
months’ use, we will take it back and 
pay carriage both ways, and also any 
incidental expenses that may have 
been incurred, so that it will only 
cost the price of writing material 
and postage for the whole year’s use. 
Could anything be more fair, anything 


more liberal, anything more conclusive - 
Of our faith in these instruments? 





ness like this un- 


hom hag lan was backed up by the strongest evidence of our responsi- 

oreover, it stands to reason that instruments as good as the 
Devnish American Pianos and Organs cannot be purchased 
from any other house at near our price. 


We Warrant Our Pianos and Organs for 25 Years 


Back of that warranty is a business worth over a million 
dollars and a business experience extending over 50 years. 


GIFT SOUVENIR FREE. 


We will send to any person mentioning this paper the Core 
nish American Souvenir Catalogue. It fully describes 
and illustrates the finest pianes and organs in the 
world, including fifty new styles, Paris Exposition models. 
With each compendium we include a fac-simile, in colors, of 
our elegant painting, “St. Cecelia and the Heavenly Choir ;” 
also ‘‘The Heart of the ey oy *”” and our latest reference sheet, 
containing the names of 2,000 recent purchasers, from every 
sate iat the Union. This compendium also tells about the 
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[SiO] SPECIAL OFFER [$20 


to readers of the “Normal Instructor.» A 
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dictionaries of Webster and Richardson, the former 


CORNISH PATENT Musical ATTACHMENT 


For Pianos, imitates accurate itar,Zither, 
etc., while the eee Bm: ‘patent TOoeebiation Multi- 
Reed Actions make the CORNISH Organs unequalled 
in tone—the power of a full orchestra E 
fully reproduced with every instrument 
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SUCCESSFUL 
NEW BOOKS. 


oor. HISTORY OF ENGLAND, By 

A we NED, author of ‘‘History for ao 
A o Crown 8vo, half Soy $1.25, 

ENGLISH: COMPOSITIO LITER: 
ATURE. A evelopment ~ ae Webster 
Course of Study adopted by Committee on Col- 
lege Entrance Requirements of the National 
Educational Association. By - EB- 
STER. Crown 8vo, half leather, 90 cents, net, 

RVERSIDE LITERATURE SERIES. 

RECENT ISSUES. 


145. HAWTHORN. GENTLE BOY. AND 
OTHER ot sm Paper, 15 
DER’S Book one LEGENDS. 


144, SCUD 
Paper, 15 cents; cloth, 25 
143, PLUTAR CHS LIFE OF ALEXAN- 
BAS. North’s Translation. 
A pe 
142, Paper, 13 INS SESAME AND LILIES, 
Paper, 15 cents. 
141. THREE OUTDOOR PAPERS BY T. 
W. HIGGINSON., Paper, 15 cents. 
DESCRIPTIVE CIRCULARS SENT ON APPLICATION. 
HOUGHTON, MIFFLIN & COMPANY, 
4 Park Street, Boston. 11. 17th St., New York. 
378-388 Wabash Ave., Chicago. 





Letters Copied While Writing, 


No press; no water; no brush; no 


work. Any ink; any pen; any paper. 
Our Pen-Carbon never smuts; our clip holds 


dress, Manin 
PEN. N-CAR BON-MANIFOLD Co., 
155-7-9 Centre St.,  « New York. 








THOUSANDS 
of day school teachers can 
instruct in music by using 
the... 


BIRDSALL 
HELPS. 


“T heartily recommeud this method of 
teaching Theory and Harmony. It sup- 
plies a long-felt want in class work.”— 
CATHERINE REYNOLDS, Director of Music, 
State Normal, Edinboro, Pa. 


Send 30 cents for a neat little music 
acket, explaining theory and harmony 
f music, and full particulars as to the 
elps for teachers. 


S. H. BIRDSALL, 


Box 1002, FORT COLLINS, COLO. 


row 








MAN or WOMAN “explana 


agents—$50 per month and e — experience 
not required. Permanent position. ZIEG. co., 
241 Locust Street, Phiiadelphia. 
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How Can It Be Done? 





*One of the hardest things I have to 
do,’’ says a school teacher, ‘‘is to get 
into my children’s heads the notion that 
the streams rise in the mountains and 
flow toward the sea. It is next to im- 
possible to make some of them compre- 
hend anything about it. They see no 
reason why the river should not rise in 
the sea and flow into the mountains. 
Most of them have never seen a flowing 
stream. Many of them have seen a 
river, and if they have noticed anything 
about it they have observed that it is 
just as apt to flow from the ocean as 
toward it. A babbling brook running 
down over little slopes and rapids or 
tumbling from the hill to the plain in 
cataracts is unknown tothem. I have|s 
to resort to all sorts of images and _ illus- 
trations to make them comprehend the 
idea of springs gushing from the hills, 
descending, joining, still seeking a lower 
level, and at last finding the sea. And 
then they don’t comprehend it.”’ 

——————_~@e___—_—_- 


The new retail Fall and Winter cat- 
alogue issued by Webb, Griffen & Co., 
the Chicago designers of exclusive styles 
in Millinery, Wraps, Suits, Skirts and 
other articles of Ladies Wear, is now 
ready to be sent out. It contains all 
that is new and dressy at temptingly 
low prices. A postal card directed to 
them will bring you the catalogue by 
return mail. Their interesting adver- 
tisement will be found in another column 
of this issue. 


Greater Rew York now 
has a Population of 
nearly Four Millions 


'T is our business to give full and 
detailed information regarding 
everything of interest in New York, which it is pos- 
sible to obtain. 

Ask us for the address of any person, or firm, leca- 
tion, or anything pertaining to yuildings, manufac- 
turies, wireless telegraphy, liquid air, parks, streets, 
steamships, schools and colleges, churches, hospitals, 
societies, music, publications, works of art, hotels, 
sea shore resorts, theatres, how and where to obtain 
goods of any description. 

If it te impeasi le to give information de- 
sired, money will be refunded. e charge 
Twenty-five Cents for services. (Guides 
furnished to sight seers at reasonable rates.) 
Write to us or c 


Metropolitan Information Bureau, 

42 East 20th St., New York, 

10¢ Brings you five ae =? apy and a lot of 
' 


Blotting pads that 
J. D.JOHNSTON Co., 60-75 all St., Newport, R. I. 
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ORNAMENTAL DESIGN 


TAUGHT AT HOME 









Stu 








Our course in Ornamental Designing, covering same ground 
as resident art schools, is successfully taught by mail. 


Pleasant Work for Women 


Women can learn at home in spare hours and at small expense to 
make salable designs for embroidery, wall paper, china decorations, 
sed seer and other textiles, book covers, menus, etc. Circular free. 
ents earn while learning. 


INTERNATIONAL CORRESPONDENCE SCHOOLS, Box 1263, Scranton, Pa. 









th erd: 


Successfully, Zasehe at Your Own Home. 

xpense very low. Special 
eg to erty First lesson for ten cents (in 
stamps.) Write for full particulars. Address The 
Warren Business University, Warren, Pa. 


Shorthand by Mail 


For a few dollars you can prepare while teaching 
to soneeps a good ition as a stenographer or book- 
Sample lessons in shorthand free. 

Wr te. ‘The Educator, Buffalo, N. Y 


SHORTHAN taught by mail at home $5.00. 


Enclose stamp for trial lesson and instructions. 
Prof. E. A. Tuttle, Box 322, Rocky River, Ohio. 


OUNG MEN, ATTENTION! Takea Business 
Course by mail or ggg 4 Catalogue and first 
lesson in Shorthand Write Chaffee’s Phono- 
graphic Institute, Oswego, N. Y. E. M. Wolf, Mngr. 


STENOGRAPHY =i” 
it mai 
Thorough, 
practical, expert instruction. Trial lesson 10 
cents. Circulars free. 

A course to class organizers. 
CAPITAL SHORTHAND SCHOOL, Dept. C. 
Box 188, Washington, D. C. 

horthand Sentences written in an hour by the 
PERNIN, non-shading, non-position, connective 
vowel method. Highest World’s Fairaward. Taught 


by mail. Self-Instructor, $2. Free son and cir- 
culars. rite H. M. Pernin, Author, Detroit, Mich. 


LEARN PROOFREADING 


If you possess a fair education, why not -utilize it 
at a genteel and uncrowded profession paying $15 to 
$35 weekly ? Situations always obtainable. We are 
oe — instructors by mail. 

Home Corr hool, Philadelphia 


one: — 
cessfu y 
rates Stu- 


assisted to positions. Address _— 
Seaivdepanibenes Schools, Raenen, tee 


$500 to $2500 a year in the Civil Service. En- 
terance through examination. We prepare 
you by correspondence. 8000 positions filled each 
year. For particulars address Civil Service School, 
Chambersburg, Penna. Lock Box 252. 


EACHER HOME REVIEW COURSE by 

mail, also business, short-hand, 
civil service courses. Brown’s Bus. and Cor 
College, Faribault, Minn. 10th year. (Inc.) 








Complete course thoroughly 


























LAW COLLEGE. 


Department of Southern Normal University. 
Ablest Law Faculty in the South. LL.B. course 
= Xp! Diploma admits to bar. One 

graduate work for LL.M. degree. Most 
ealthful locality in the South. Good board and 
furnished room, $8.00 per month. Students from 
all parts of the Union. Least expensive high- 
e Law School in the U. 8. Residence and 
Sierespomdenee courses. For further information 
address EDWIN MAXEY, D.C.L., LUL.D., 
Dean, Huntingdon, Tenn. 


L A BY MAIL. 


Our courses in law are 

conducted by Hon, 
Chas. A. Ray, late Chief Justice Supreme Court 
of Indiana. Send for free Catalogue No. C-2, 
Columbian Correspondence College, No. 225 Penn- 
sylvania Ave., 8. E., Washington, D. C. 






















writes: ‘‘Have learned more law in three 
. Write for full p iculars. 
for a COMPLETE COURSE ia 
ABOVE RATE FOR & LIMITED TIME ONLY. 
book to help you teach nman- 
“The Science and Art of Peunman- 
should have it. Outlines ; ques- 


ble professors; latestand beft text Saas 
i - for bar in any State. One student 
weeks under your instruction San I learned 
in four months in a law office 
CHICA! 7 semmerng INDENCE SCHOOL of LAW 
Reaper Block, Chicago. 

§ = —='DENM Al ORNAMENTAL, 

WESTERN PENMANSHIP CO., Iowa City, Ia, 

Penmanship. If you want a 

ship so your students will become 

interested send $1.00 for a copy of 

ship” to G. W. Henderson & Son, 

West Cairo,Ohio. Every teacher 

tions ; suggestions; topics: exer- 

; models; tables; iilustra- 






tions; methods of teaching and 
practicing ; anatomy ; physiology ; hygiene, etc, 


[ EARN | TELEGRAPHY ‘Rated soa 





vice. Young men wanted immedi- 
atel Positions guaranteed. Send stamp 
Il partinulars. Oo W. DOWELL, 
iene’ Hicksville, Ohio. 


LEARN TELEGRAPHY ata Railroad School 
and you will geta position. We guarantee you not 
less than $45 per month. The Wabash Ry. operates 
3000 miles track. Write us at once for particulars. 
Wabash Telegraph School, Montpelier, Ohio. 











60 SOUT For Health. Comfort, Profit 
« Address, A. Jeffers, Norfolk, Va. 

0E’°S ECZEMA CURE $1 at druggists. 25c. 
size of us. Cae Chem. Co., Cleveland, Ohio. 
for schools colleges, 


TEACHERS WANTED sa tome, “xew pian 


Gunston Bureau, Box N, Hancock,Maryland. 


Azesssy revea YOUR LIFE 


As thousandstestify. Send date of birth and 10c for atrial 
reading. Le Thomson, Kansas City, Mo. 


LUCK Birthday stone pin. Gold plate. Send 














10 cents and date of birth for sample. 
. LETHE & Co., Fairfield Maine. 


SONG WRITERS Mice "composttions, secure 
by i and publish on roy- 
We also offer a market 


AND POETS oorgood story and book MES. 


LADIES TO DO PLAIN SEWING 


at home, $1.50 per day, four months work 
Send stamped addressed envelope for full ie nar sy 
R. W. Hutton & Co., Dept. 119, Philadelphia, Pa. 


WANTE Several first-class young men and 


4 gare gett to travel a appoint ngnete C 
r month and ex ; give reference: 
nding and address in Sand letter. OHIO 
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YOUR SALARY RAISED 
BY HOME STUD 


REE SCHOLARSHIP 


TO A LIMITED NUMBER 


MStationary or Locomotive" ENGINEERING 


INTs School of Correspondence, Boston, Mass. 

















THE WORLD'S Beyiew, high grade 
current topic paper, is now pu blish every 
week, and is the. only weekly current 


Current Topics, 


pic paper at a low price. Teachers need 
it Nor passing examinations in current 
topics. Single subscription one year 50 cts., with 
NORMAL INSTRUCTOR, One year 60 cts.; with any 


Every Week, 


—— educatienal paper one year, $1.10. 

Price in clubs to schools 25c. a re. 
We are attembting to make THE WoRLD’s RE- 
vIEw the best and lowest priced current topic 
paper for schools and current topic clubs, and 


25 Cents a Year. 


we believe avery | teacher will find it worth much 
more than the price to all her pupils. —_—- 
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WHOLESALE 00., Cincinnati, Ohio, 


WoRLD’s REVIEW, 102 Seneca 8t., Buffalo, N.Y 
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What Everybody 
Wants to Know 


How a Beautiful Head of 
Hair Ma _ be Acquired 
and How It May 
be Retained. 


Perfect preparations for the cure of 
dandruff, falling hair and premature 
baldness "have existed in the past only 
in theory. 

They were compounded without any 
exact knowledge of the real cause of the 
diseases which they were intended to 
cure, and were simply _hair-dressings. 
They were good enough for the time— 
because there was nothing better known 
—but they are not good enough for today. 

We know now ‘that diseases - the 
hair and scalp are of parasitic ori 

This truth isthe result of m me in- 
vestigation and our knowledge of the 
bacteriological origin of disease. 

We know now that the itching scalp, 
the falling hair and the dandruff that 
annoys and disfigures are the work of a 
parasite hidden deep down in the scalp. 

To cure the surface indications we 
must reach the cause below. 

This, Cranitonic Hair Food does. 

Being a parasiticide, it penetrates to 
the entire depth of the hair-follicle and 
destroys the parasite that causes the 
trouble. 

_. It does more—it feeds the weakened 
hair-follicle back to health. 

It is both a germicide and a natural 
fuod for the hair. It gives the hair new 
life, luster and growth by feeding the 
scalp which holds the hair roots, for tue 
life of the hair is in the —— 

It is the only hair and scalp food, and 
there is nothing like it in the world. 

It cures dandruff, stops falling hair, 
and prevents gray hair and baldness. 

It is invi mgt refreshing and of 
delightful 

It is absolutely harmless, contains no 
grease, sediment, dye matter or danger- 
ous drugs. 

It is pure, clean, clear as crystal, de- 
lightfut to use and certain in its results. 

Have you dandruff? 

Then you have a contagious disease, 
unpleasant, unhealthy, and one that will 
lead to baldness unless cured. 

Cranitonic Hair Food will positively 
cure it. 

Does your scalp itch? 

Then you are suffering from a parasitic 
disease, distressing, annoying and one 
that indicates uncleanliness. 

Cranitonic Hair Food will absolutely 
cure it. 

Is your hair falling ? 

The cause is a parasite in the hair-fol- 
licle eating away the delicate membrane 
which hold the hair-root in place. The 
only way to stop falling hair is to de- 
stroy the parasite which causes it. 

Cranitonic Hair Food does this, and 
then feeds the follicles and roots and 
rebuilds the waste tissue. 

The result is a new growth of strong, 
beautiful, lustrous hair. 


FREE HAIR FOOD. 


To convince every reader of the Nor- 
MAL Instructor that Cranitonic Hair 
Food will stop falling hair, make hair 
grow, cure dandruff and itching scalp, 
and that it is the only hair preparation 
fit to put on the human head, we will 
send by mail, prepaid, to all who will 
send name and address to Cranitonic 
Hair Food Co., 526 West Broadway, New 
York city, a bottle of Cranitonic Hair 
Food an ‘sample cake of Scalp Soap. 

When writing for samples Kindl state 
that you read this article in the Norma. 
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An Era of Young Men. 


“Old men for counsel, young men for 
war’ is a saying that does not apply 
with as much truth now as it did fifty 
years ago. The heads of nearly all the 
principal nations of the world are young 
or in early middle life. Emperor Wil- 
liam of Germany is only 41, and the 
Czar of Russia is but 32. Victor Em- 
manuel, the new King of Italy, has only 
just past his 3lst year. Alfonso, the 
little King of Spain, is but 14, too young 
to rule yet. Kwong Hsu, the Emperor 
of China, is about 33 years old. The 
Presidents of France and Switzerland are 
but little more than 50, and our own 
President McKinley is 56, which is con- 
sidered young forstatesmen. Mr. Bryan, 
the Democratic nominee for President, 
is not yet 40, and Colonel Roosevelt, the 
Republican nominee for Vice-President, 
is about the same age. Young men, too, 
are found at the head of great railroad 
systems in America. They occupy pos- 
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This watch has a oe 


(a) DO YOU WANT A WATCH 


Transp Sipseh inet iene one Beeps good time 
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roof, adjusted to position, patent esca; 
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handsome watches you will at all times have the correct ct time 
~ hig ‘ust the watch for rai ees men, or those who need a very close 


you wit a watch of this c! 


If so, now is your opportunity to secure 


one. We give it free asa Ayay to achy. for selling 18 pieces of our handsome 


itions as Presidents of banks and great | 


commercial corporations. Never before 

in the world’s history have there been 

so many young men in such high posi- 

tions as at present. Truly, it isthe era 

of young men.—The Little Chronicle. 
Sieg Beak 


A Great Country. 


In a recent speech Senator Frye set 
forth these striking facts: 

“Our wheat crop in 1898 was larger 
than that of any other nation—twenty- 
three per cent of the world’s crop. 

“Our corn crop for the same year was 
ten times larger than that of any other 
nation—seventy-three per cent of the 
world’s crop. 

“Our export of provisions was three 
times greater than that of any other 
nation. 

‘Our cotton crop was five times greater 
than that of any other nation—seventy- 
five per cent of the world’s production. 

“Our coal production last year ex- 
ceeded that of any other nation—thirty- 
one per cent. of the world’s production. 

“Our pig-iron production last year ex- 
ceeded that of any other nation—thirty- 
three per cent. of the world’s production. 
‘Our copper production was more than 
one-half of that of the whole world. 

“Our railroads were six times the 
length of those of any other nation. 

‘The United States will enter the new 
century as the leading world’s producer 
in allthe factors which enter into in- 
ternational commerce.” 
——~<o_____—_ 


Patriotism. 


Patriotism has lips with which to 
cheer, but she also has eyes with which 
to see. 

Patriotism is brave enough to con- 
demn her country’s mistakes. 

Patriotism often finds a great foe in 
partyism—though some adherents think 
the two are one. 

Patriotism reveals herself as truly in 
obeying commonplace laws as in obey- 
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this BIG aeATING Stave 


by freig ht C. 
= aminato n. You can a2 By it at 
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satisfactory, seoony as represented, one 
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for this season, latest style for 1900, 
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urn, ae stove covered by a BINDING GUARANTEE, and safe 
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MILK WEED CREAM 


The Natural Skin Food 


“Is marvelously good” 
O says Sarah Bernhardt. 
It will bring back all the 
purity of the natural 
complexion, removing 
pimples, tan, freckles, 
sunburn, black-heads— 
all skin eruptions. 
CENTS per 2 
oz. jar at druggist or 
by mail. 
SEND STAMP FOR 
FREE SAMPLE. 
FREDERICK F. INGRAM & COMPANY, 
65 Tenth Street, Detroit, Mich. 





5Ge BEATER & 
WONDER Eféam ‘whip. 
Will beat eggs in half a minute. 
Will whip cream in three minutes. 
Guaranteed simplest and most efficient egg beater 
. We are the largest manufacturers of Pure 
Aluminu Scotch Granite and Tin Ware in 
the world. AGENTS, write how to gf t free this 
i Zand others of our best selling household novelties— 
ee Outfit bn $2.00—Express prepaid. Address Dept. DJ 


Kansas City, Mo.; Denver, Col.; Se: 
This Co.is worth a Million Dollars and is reliable,—Ed. 
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HALL CHEMICAL Co. Dept. D, St.Louis, M 
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Great Men’s Humble Birth. 


Columbus, the discoverer of America, 
was the son of a weaver. 

Homer, most illustrious of poets, was 
at one time a beggar. 

Demosthenes, the most celebrated 
orator of antiquity, was a cutler’s son. 

George Whitefield was the son of an 
innkeeper at Gloucester. 

Thomas Wolsey, the English cardinal 
and statesman, was a butcher’s son. 

Edmund Halley, the English astonomer 
and mathematician, was the son of a 
soap manufacturer. 

Virgil, the great Latin epic poet, was 
the son of a potter. 

Horace was a shopkeeper’s gon. 

Plautus, one of the greatest Roman 
comic poets, was the son of a baker. 

Dr. Samuel Johnson was the son of a 
book dealer. 

Robert Burns, the Scotch poet, was a 
plowman in Ayrshire. 

Oliver Cromwell was a brewer’s son. 

William Shakespeare, ‘“‘the chief 
literary glory of England,’? was a yeo- 
man’s son. 

The celebrated American engineer, 
Robert Fulton, was at one time a jewel- 
er’s apprentice. 

Daniel Webster was the son of a small 
farmer. 

From the most ‘humble origin, Thur- 
low Weed became one of the leading 
journalists of the United States, and a 
great political leader. 

William Cullen Bryant was the son of 
a physician. 

Andrew Jackson was born at Waxaw 
Settlement, South Carolina. While the 
future president was still a mere child 
his father died, and the family was left 
in reduced circumstances, on a_half 
cleared farm in a new settlement. 

Abraham Lincoln was the son of a 
poor farmer. 

Thomas Jefferson, the writer of the 
‘Declaration of Independence,” was a 
planter’s son. 


——_—. +e 
The English Constitution. 


What is meant by the English con- 
stitution ? 

In American law the constitution is a 
written statement of the fundamental 
rules of government, either of a state or 
of the United States. In England the 
word ‘‘constitution’”’ has a widely differ- 
ent meaning. There it means the lead- 
ing rules of government, without refer- 
ence to any formal statement. 

A distinction is frequently made be- 
tween a “‘written’’ and an “‘unwrittn” 
constitution. The English constitution 
is a good example of the latter, while 
that of the United States belongs to the 
former class.— W. Va. School Journal. 

———__——. >a peo — 

Such is the force of envy and ill-nature 
that the failings of good men-are more 
published to the world than their good 
deeds, and one fault of a well deserving | P¢ 
man shall meet with more reproaches 
than all his virtues will with praise.— 





N. P. Willis. 








The Education Worth Having. 


A young girl was threatened with ex- 
pulsion from a seminary because she 
refused to be present when a rabbit was 
dissected in the classroom. It would be 
more sensible to expel a teacher who 
allowed the dissection of animals in the 
prssence of sensitive young girls who 
are not preparing themselves to be nurses 
or doctors. The same amount of time 
devoted to lessons in the care and pro- 
tection of animals would be of much 
more value to the pupils and to the 
world. The schoolboy who is made to 
realize the unmanliness and meaness of 
persecuting and torturing a tramp dog 
or cat is better educated than one who 
is able to tell the number of bones in 
his own body and to mention them by 
their medical names. 

Only the education and the religion 
which make the world better and kinder 
are worth promulgating. — Christian 
Leader. 

+e 


The Writer thinks that “‘in these days 
of much reading and little thinking, 
Macaulay’s suggestions about et 
with a purpose are worth reprinting and 
remembering. Macaulay says: ‘When 
a boy I began to read very earnestly, but 
at the foot of every page which I read I 
stopped and obliged myself to give an 
account of ‘what I had read on that page. 
At first I had to read it three or four 
times before I got my mind firmly fixed; 
but I compelled myself to comply with 
the plan until now, after I have read it 
through once, I can almost recite it from 
beginning to end. It is a very simple 
habit to form in early life, and it is val- 
uable as a means of making our reading 
serve the best purpose.’ ”’ 





a 
Prize Flour Essays. 


The Pillsbury-Washburn Flour Mills 
Co. Ltd., Minneapolis, Minn., miliers of 
“Pillsbury’s Best Flour,’’ are ottaring 
cash prizes to boys and girls for the best 
short essays on flour and descriptions of 
bread baking. Flour is used so generally 
that boys and girls should know all 
aboutit. They eat it in some form at 
every meal. In many schools the im- 
portance of knowledge of flour is realized 
by the teachers and suitable instruction | m 
is given. In not a few city schools 
actual baking tests are made. Teachers 
who wish to encourage their pupils to 
learn about flour will find this offer of 
the above Company an unusual oppor- 
tunity, as the facts can be had in 
available form and there is also the in- 
centive of a prize. A request made to 
the Pillsbury-Washburn Flour Mills Co., 
Ltd., Minneapolis, Minn., for printed 
matter about their Prize flour essays will 
receive prompt attention. 


HEALTH, STRENGTH, BEAUTY. 


A successful person must have a sound mind in be 
healthy y beet. Every part and muscle can be 
manently enlarged and strengthened to twice t oie 
present capacity by simple, scientific and natural 
senate Telent insure Ci... faultless figure. eetne, 
stre: eyes, uty, appetite, 
jr pa nd sleep. Perfect hea healt , keen intellect and 

personal attractiveness are easily "attainable through 

roper training and right living. Complete personal 
inetroctions sent by mail to any of the world. 
Full particulars free. When ting from America 
use @ 2c. postal card or a 5c. stamp and address, 
SELF CULTURE Society, Dept. N. 100, 7 STONE- 
CUTTER STREET, E. C. LONDON, ENGLAND, 
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| Two EXTRAORDINARY 
VALUES 


Be. 1035 Ladies’ Jacket of fin- 
est biack or navy blue kersey 
cloth, trimmed with three 
overlaid kersey 

straps, deep 

storm collarand 

new style bell 

sleeves, lined 

with fine silk 





Romaine, 21 
inches long, $6. 


No. 1227 Silk Seal 
Plesh Cape 
elaborately em- 
broidered with 
eut jet and braid, 
deep storm collar 


thibet fu r, 
lined with an 
excellent 
a ality 
lack silk- 
cline, 2% 
inches 





No. 127920 inches lon 6 °. 
Coods Syuerges c. AE A, .. with vniiooe ¢ 
examination and 


B.GROSSMAN SSMAN ( 


CREAT MAIL ORDER CLOAK 











And at New York si "7 

or by the dozen, ma be cba \\ ©)) 

second-hand or new, by any boy or S 

girl in Ss remotest hamlet, or any 
official anywhere, ani 


Delivery prepaid 
Brand new, complete alphabetical ZA 
catalogue, "Yoee, obechool books of add (( 
5, if you mention this ad. ZF 
3 & NOBLE VX 
Institute New York city FZ 








CLASS PINS. 


10 cts. to $2.50 each, This style 
with any 3 letters and 2 figures, 
one or two colors of comune 
Sample sterling silver, 25 
doz., $2.50. Sample sliver plate, 
10cts. Perdozen $1.00, ‘oun- 
tain Pen given as a premium. 
Send for catalogue and particu- 
lars. BASTIAN BROS., 
100 Chamber of Com., Rechester, N. Y. 


Systematic Collections. 


40 minerals in good case, or 40 rocks with dupli- 
cate a for $2.00. 24 types of inverte- 
brates for $3.50. Each collection accompanied 
with text book of 60 pages. Commissioner Harris 
writes: ‘Every school in the United States, in 
my opinion, should have these collections.” 
escriptive circulars free. RELIEF MAPS, 
LANTERN SLIDES, CHARTS, ETC. 
EDWIN BE. HOWELL, 
612 17th Street, N.W., - Washington, D.C. 


TEACHERS « We mail free our 100-page cat- 
s alogue of Speakers, Dialogues, 
Plays, Drills, Marches, Reward, Souvenir, Honor 
erit, Reading, Drawing, Composition, Alphabet 
and Number Cards, School Aids, Reports, Diplomas, 
etc. Address, A. J. Fouch & Co., Warren, 











How to Teach Drawing, 
This book tel!s gh teacher how to proceed from 
day to day.—What to have pupils do. Mid og 
Poa ee to ask, What answers to 
The book is for the teacher only, the pupile be 


DRAWING 


provided with models which can be prepared by 
the teacher and pupils from directions given in 
the book. Teachers are also enabled to pass an 
examination in Drawing by studying this book. 
The book is substantially bound and contains 180 
ber sap and illustrations. Price, 35 cents pre- 

Piur-We Sort addeda chapter en cok 
or to this book, with questions at the bot- 


tom ofeach page, for the use of 
propenene sex forexaminations, Price ofthe 


complete a. 35 ta. 
Instructor Pabliabiog Co.,. Dansville, N.Y. 

















The Swellest 
Mackintosh 


Ever designed for women who dress 
stylishly, even on rainy days. Stylish 
cut and made inall varieties of mack- 
intoshed plain and eee covert 
cloths, etc., to order from measure 
only. We call it the Double Breasted 


Box-Back Ulster. 


Prices very reasonable. meee) oar 
Our Mackintos! 
More Women Want press Skirts at 
$2.50, and Capes to Match $2.50, than 
ever before. They tell us ‘‘nomackin- 
tosh garments they have tried equals 
aon at any price.” Sold only - A us 
“Lapres Suppry Company’? 
one <ts on the hanger palrentees 
the mes “Latest Fashions,” our 
ue of women’s wear, sent free. 
Agents W anted. LADIES SUPPLY CO, 
111 Wabash Ave., B18, Chieago, Ill. 


= ECONOMY 


= Harness Riveter 
iwi & It can be used in 























IT Is 
LOADEO 


& clinched rivet 
serves the pur- 


S aday. Send 50c 
j 3 in two-cent 
pegs for sam- 
Pat. applied for. cf ple loaded with 
Agents Wanted—For the riveter @50 rivets, and 
and other fast selling articles, }— terms to agents. 
K. B. FOOTE CO., Fredericktown, Ohio. 


LADIES we guarantee a per- 
fect complexion in 30 
days, or money refunded. Dr. 
Lamonte’s Complexion Tablets 
work wonders, and will yy 
drive away pimples, freckles, 
blackheads, wrinkles, and quickly 
and permanently cure skin erup- 
tions or facial blemishes of any 
nature. Try a 30days’ treatment 
and you will never regret it. Sent postpaid on re- 
ceipt of $1.00. Address D. O. GUNNELIS Co., 
Dept. N, Hagerstown, Md. 





















Copyright. 
Send specimen of your natural handwriting = ate, 





Steer By the Star. 





Night on the sea, and one lone ship 
n the midst of the darkness there ; 

A trackless waste spread all about 

And the blackness everywhere. 
But gleaming in the sky above 

Are seen the beacons of the night, 
Set there to guide that lonely ship 

Across the’pathless sea aright. 


The waves roll high and toss the ship, 
A plaything on their turbid crest ; 
The sea lifts up its eager arms 
And opens wide its heaving breast 
But safely still the vessels rides, 
For one Mieco t is who guides aright, 
Because his eyes are fixed upon 
Those faithful beacons of the night. 


No vessel sailing o’er life’s sea 
But safely may the harbor find, 
If the Great Beacon of the sky 
Be ever kept in sight and ita. 
The light, at times, may shine but dim ; 
The way seem dark, the harbor far, 
But he cannot get off the course 
Who guides his vessel by the Star. 


— Arthur J. Burdick. 


HAVE YOU DYSPEPSIA? 


to cure the worst case. edicine 
to wralow} pint = wear a cenirabte little pad 

over the pit of the stomach for 30 days. Pad sent on 
trial. Nocure, no pay. Send stamp for pamphlet, 

testimonlals and sy: mptom blank. 

R. W. Hatton & Co., Dept. F, Phila., Pa. 


SEND YOUR ADDRESS, Yer™ seas 


4 ny 62 Perfume 
hets printed in Gold, sell 0c. each, return 
a and we will send dese solid gold plate 


ring or bracelet. French Chemical Co., Easton, Pa 


MANAGERS, Men and women wanted for pleas- 
ant office work only, toemploy deliverers and col- 
lectors. Weshow you how, pay all expenses and 

permonth. Manager, P. O. Box 6, Cincinnati, Ohio. 


peers 5 A 
A LADIES’ DOCTOR Axo be Cuneo at HOME 
AE oe es relief in 24 hours. rses Dept. W. 
Wants Medical Institute, Detroit, Mich. 


Whatever your ail- 

Self-Help for Women. Mentor troubic may 

be, write for Free Prescription and advice to The 
Woman’s Dispensary, Dept. P., Milwaukee, Wis. 

CH AMBER’ Encyclopedia of Universal 

Mnowlodge, 12 en” 12mo., 


cloth bound, 27,000 subjects treated ; CLAY 
Book AGENCY, Weavers Station, Ohio. 


MOTHER If you fail to find a cure for Bed Wet- 
ting, try Penine. Sample Box Free. 

Cure guaranteed. Missouri Remedy Co., St. Louis,Mo 

TOA AL SECRET to remove superfluous 

« hair from the Face, Neck or 

Lenene Co., Dept. 8, Parsons, Kan, 

AGENTS make $1 hourly selling our patent Fire 
Kindler. ——_ and terms postpaid 

15 cents. Phoenix Mfg. Co., Dept. 5, Hillsboro, Ill. 





We gu: 


























NORMAL INSTRUCTOR. 





THIS AUTOGRAPH 18 NEVER ON 
A POOR SHADE-ROLLER 


AND NEVER ABSENT 


yu 

nT 
GET 

THE GENUINE 


f Zia p HARTSHORN} 
iy SAVE % Your FUEL 


ute THE ROCHESTER RADIATOR. 
COST @2.00 AND UP. 


Money refunded if not satisfactory. 
Nlnearog for booklet on evonomy in heating 


homROCHESTER RADIATOR CO., 
20 Furnace Street, Rochester, N. ¥. 


vy 











Dr. Marshall’s Catarrh Snuff 
has kept on Curing Catarrh. 


The oldest Remedy, has a national reputa- 
tion and has never been equaled for the ow 
relief and permanent cure of Catarrh, Colds in 
the Head, and the attendant Headache and Deaf- 
ness. Restores Lost Sense of Smell. Immediate 
relief guaranteed. Use before retiring at night 
until all symptoms eee. Guaranteed pe 
ney harmless, a dealer for ii it. 

Refuse all OE rice, 25 cents. All 
druggists, or by mail pos 
F. C. Keith 


ly, QIRLS GET BEAUTIFUL 


Watch, Ring, = woe By ngannmn 
Z ¥REK. We will woman 


id. Circulars free. 
Mn fr.) Cleveland, 0. 









NY 





money, we mail ring. 





F, Housruorp Seeey Co., Box 424, Cincinnati, Ohio, 
wanted to sell office specialties 
that every merchant buys on 


AGEN T sight. Paying side line for 


traveling men. Local agents make easy money. 
Almost no competition. Catalogue Free. 
Model Mfg. Company, Box I, South Bend, Ind. 


GOLD Hilt sword stick pin, blade of Spanish 
Bronze. Great curio. Sample 10 cts. 
. LETHE & Co., Fairfield, Maine. 


COMPLETE 
EGG SEPARATOR. 
Neat and clean. White from yolk 
instantly, Prepaid, 25 cents. 
FARR & CO., 
143 Lasalle St., Chicago. 











and receive a written delineation of your st 
weakest characteristics, with prospects of success in 
social and business veutares and your ota of, panouse toa 
Fa eee ascitic aad Sees ihe weer 
to develope s or “qual ties and correc ie we 
traits. Pot oe nischLRa, Graphologist, Box 41, Goshen, Ind. 


POSITIVE CORN CURE. 


Painless—Never Fails. 

ey w Ne cutting. No Acid. A Hare. 
less New Discovery. Guaranteed or 
money back. ‘We find antiseptic 
Corn Cure is absolutely Infalli- 
ble.’ — U. 8. Health Reports. 
, ei Price 25 cents by mail. 
Antiseptic R eiasay Co., Dept. B, Cleveland, Ohio. 


MANY WOMEN EARN THEIR LIVING 


By occupations not suited therefore 
unpleasant and pons ots Hag *eend my for infor- 
mation regarding over 100 ways in which women can 
make money. New Methods, New Ideas, New 
Plans, many very profitable. At least one of them 
will just suit your ability and reer ant. a +4 
crease ta} income. Address: Har 
ALLEN CO., Saginaw, W. st Mic 




















Schools and Colleges should be equipped with 


MAGIC LANTERNS 


or Stereopticons and views for illustrating all 
sub nee ay pee on etc. Complete 
illustrated catalogue (260 pages) free. 

McALLISTER, Mfg. Optician, 49 Nassau St., N.Y. 








Thirty-five motion 


Motion SONGS won resets me pene oe 


20c Silver brings booklet of 200 Morning and 
Special Day Exercises. Contains good, cheap Dup- 
licator recipe. L. E. DEHAVEN, Trinidad, Colo. 





Wanted Agents in every county to sell ““Family 
prog on ”” Good profits and steady work. Ad- 
dress, Campbell & Co., 642 Plum St., Elgin, Ill. 








DO YOU BURN LAMPS ? 


Ifso send 10c. for one of our electric wicks. Givesa 
light brighter than gas. Never needs trimming. 
Saves over half the oil. Agents wanted, bi OPS 
Holland Supply Co., Dept.4, 1525 Ritner St., P! 


CANCER CURED 


WITH SOOTHING, BALMY OILS. 





Cancer, Tumor, Catarrh, Piles, Fistula, Ulcer and all 
Skin and Womb Diseases. Write for Illust: ik. 
Sent free. Address DR. BY E, Kansas Oo 











cured. Sample free. Reynolds Remedy Co., 189 
60 SOUTH, For Heal Comfort, Profit, 
Loe gy Pee ig 
Be Your Own Boss! 
Business at home. We tell yo you cour way 4 —- 
rnished. 
free particulars. 
R. Krueger Co., 155 Washington St.»Chicago, Illinois. 


Armitage Ane ~ “Chicago. 
Address, A. Jeffers, Norfolk, Va. 
DR PI PIERCE M MEDICAL 
MANY MAKE £5,000 ae A YEAR. 
in daily. Enormous profits, Everything fu 
LADIES i — Big g vases 





Eczema, mo? Rheun, Itching Piles, positively 
HOME pensions made 7. plan free. 
Dr. J. M . Thornber, Fort Madison, Iowa. 
OPIUM and _ other 

ASSOCIATION, 48 Van Buren Street, CHICAG 
You have the same chan tart a Mail Order 

Write at once for our “Starter” and 

pace will gla gels tell poral ab about m 


"Th i mo dee, — 
gornee cos Trill end bond fal mlaratg allsendine 


Yo. otainp, MES. 4. HWiGdINe. Boose: 





of little people should possess. ue. yes song 
mes, movements and ae otlons oie all for the little 
folks—sim le, bright, entertaining and instructive. 
pre ,25 cents. Address THE EpucaTor, 

102 Sen t., Buffalo, N. Y. 





CRAZY WORK feet 








FREE! , FRE d 
itt 10c. for 16 aD 
ioe 








WATCH, CHAIN & STICK PIN FREE 
ea 









BOYS AND GIRLS can get this watch, chain and 

gold rune wow all —# Spey 20 packs of ROSEBUD 

) FeRrum RB at 10c. each geen org of 

all nae K moth). Or 3 of 
SuirH's ON ONE MINUTE HEADACHE 

fon each. Send your name and address, NO 

MONEY, and we will forward either ove , and 


ROSEBUD PERFUME CO., Box 86 Woodsboro, id. 


with a dal et, Wi 
San ies 


Sib Be Louis, Me. 


You 0 MAKE $5° A A DAY EASY 


filve: 
home or an Pegs | ot eee mag 
eng Plates x clin 





Jewelry, ableware, B 
xO pad hay oy 
ods. No toys. We do 
> ing, make outfits, all sizes. Complete, 
‘ al jay materials, ete., ready 


ber rmulas ule, ener, W: rob vg Pam on coma 
GRAY & O0., Plating Works, 
RHEUMATISM 


FRE CURE ! 


If you have Rheumatism, Gout, Lumbago, Sciatica 
ete:, when doctors fail to cure you, you write to me 
and I will send you free of cost, a trial package of 
the’most wonderful remedy which cured me and 
thousands of others, among them cases of over 40 

ears standing. , This is no humbug or dece tion 
but an honest remedy that cured more than 
persons in the past. Address: JOHN A. SMITE, 
716 Germania Building, Milwaukee, Wis. 


les, etc., 


FREE. 
OINNATI, 0. 














WATCH AND CHAIN FOR ONE DAY'S a 





Costs Nothing to Learn. 


How to gain business and social success. 
How to cure diseases and 


bad habits. 
How to control the minds of others. 
How to create health and happiness, 
How to attain Personal Magnetism. 
How_to master the occult sciences. 


PERSONAL MAGNETISM 


is the key. This wonderful power lies dormant in every 
individual, which only requires development and knowledge 
of its application to make one almost irresistible. Success 
awaits every man and woman who will write for our hand- 
somely illustrated work on the occult sciences. §T°S FREE. 
, Adis, AMERICAN COLLEGE OF SCIENCES, 

Dept’ BR1. 416 te 420 Walnut St., Philadelphia, Pa. 











Pan-American Map »= 


A Complete mae et N. Y. state by counties. 
see oe and be: Y. state map. Size 3¢x2\sft.) 
maplete street map of N. Y. City, Greater 
wont Yor Jersey City, Long Island, etc., etc., etc. 
A Complete street map of Buffalo, showing 
name and location of all streets and car fines ; the 
names and location of ull prominent buildings, 
depots, hotels, theatres churchs, etc. , Rene 
and site of the Pan-American Exposition. 
A necessity to those about to visit the exposition 
Price prepaid to any address $1.00. 


Special to Teachers. 


To introduce them we will send one map to each 
teacher answering this advertisement upon receipt 
of 50 cents, stamps ormoney order. Address Pu 

lisher THE EDUCATOR, 102 Seneca St., Buffalo, N.Y. 


5 Sc. Fancy Handkerchief 


on Fee one te eae 
e this 
Op. n Wack Handkerchief, together 
h our new 100 page cata | ee of 
Fancy Work Novelties, Han 
chiefs and _ Jewel HA 


s01 rosdea AY eet. Mt Boas 
sone YES Dr ISAACTHOMPSONS EYE WATER 





























ca PIECES SILVERWARE 


e are an old rel 


4 DINNER SET 





RE! 


generous offer of 144 | 
act fai Butter knife, Sugar 
n’t send a cent, onder & 
ae ith our offer wosgall send Phys 
Se anhbn. tee & 
” N. ¥. 
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Every Lady Should Examine 


the great offera 
manufacturer makes. 
Send no money, but 
your order stating bust 
measure, and we will 
send this handsome col- 
larette to you C. O. D. 
examine. i? 
found that same garment 
is sold by retailers for 
$5, pay express agent 
the makers’ 
price. . . 
and charges. This col- 
larette is made — upper 
collar and border of 
Canadian Seal, under 
collar and yoke of Astra- 
chan fur, Satin lined. 
Our beautiful cata- 
logue No. 35 of Cloaks, 
Skirts, Waists, Fine Furs 
etc., is free. Write fer 
it to-day. 


M. G. LIN & CO., tnc., 155-159 Market St., Ghicago. 


SUPERFLUOUS 
PrEuae HAIR 


device ever invented POSITIVE” 


super- > 
flous hair from face, RELIEF / 
neckorarms by elec- AT LAST. 
event ot also effect- = 
ly re- 
moves Moles 























operatein 


the yp 4 

of their ow 

fhomes with Copyrighted. 
results a8 positive as canbe obtained by sk skilled speci- 


alistes o eres for cat- 
alog. Bo. hlon ticMatthowson & St Peavidence, ie 














dress, ree IONS 
money. 
Building, Powe a, 





adjusted, patent regulator, stem wind and 
stem set, i’sps 
NATIONA 
movement. Ladies’ or Gents’ size. 
WARRANTED 20 YEARS. 14K. 
Gold plate hunting case, elegantly 
: engraved. Fit fora — No better 
Se watch made. Must be seen to beap- 
preciated. Special Offer for next 60 
days, send your full name and 
mmwdress and we will send this watch 
C.0.D.with privilege to examine: If 
found satisfactory pay agent®5.8' 
BY and express charges. guarantee 
and beautiful chain and charm sent 
free with every ae a at 


ce as Sis mi a appe: 
= NAT’ ate RTING co. 
Bee, Chicago, 





%& < De SSEIe «> 


ae p BEAUTE at ite att 


exquisitely perfumed love charm FREE wi 
nm Ee a cards, and when +o dng Aso sent us we will 


rere a BEAUTIFUL Watch, guaranteed a good time keeper, and 
en L TEA 


SET, (every piece full size for Pf use) beauti- 
y decorated, and of very latest shape. WE TRUST YOU. ie 
p= 4 a se and —— ap eg we will fn oe 5 A ee, peseese. 
tively 
ROYAL \ SILK co., 47 ST ST, “HEWARK, NEW JERSEY. 
is firm actually gives Watch and Tea Set. 


208 @ 9 for 10 Cents. 


Si iK\ We will send to any one 9 handsome 
(\ 7 in. aeaints g designs, = differ- 
ent, mbric. 


an 











Also our new 100 page satale ge of 
Fancy Work Novelties and 

@) Fence W fs. All fos 38 gente, 00. 

891 Broadway, N, ¥. Dept. 71. 








Optimism vs. Pessimism. 





1. Two girls examined a bush. One 
observed that it had a rose, the other 
that it had a thorn. 

2. Two children were gathering flow- 
ers. One said that the flowers .were 
plentiful, the other that the sun was hot. 

3. Two friends were scaling the Alps, 
One exclaimed at the grandeur of the 
scenery, the other at the steepness of the 
ascent. 

4. Twochildren looked through colored 
glasses. One said, ‘“‘The world is bright,”’ 
the other said, ‘‘The world is blue.”’ 

5. Two people were out on the sea in a 
boat. One admired the beauty of the 
waves, the other complained that they 
rocked the boat. 

6. Two boys went out to fly a kite. 
One thought the kite mounted finely, 
the other grumbled that the string 
tangled. 

7. Two people listened to the song of a 
bird. One said, ‘How beautiful the 
notes,” the other said, ‘‘How short the 
song.”’ 

8. Two maidens by a stream. One 
said, ‘‘How clear the water,”’ the other, 
‘“‘How damp the ground.” 

—Fulion Sun. 


MACKINTOSHES AT FACTORY COST. 


Any man or woman, boy or girl, who wants a 
nice mackintosh or waterproo raincoat at fac- 
tory cost, — cut this notice out and mail to 
Sears, Roebuck & Co., Chicago, Ill., and they 
will receive by return mail a book "containing 
cloth samples ofa very complete line of men’s 
and women’s and boys’ an girls’ waterproof 
mackintoshes and raincoats; also fashion figures, 
rules for measurement, tape measure, order 
blanks, etc., etc. The book contains a full line of 
cloth samples of fine waterproof raincoats, which 
are furnished at $2.00 and apvares such goods 
as retail everywhere at double the price. The 
book is free for the asking. 








X Ray Camera, see through clothing, etc., 20c.; 
Mic. Watch Charm 10c.; Our Homefolks ‘Mo. Maga- 
zine 1 year, 20c. All the above for 30c. A. K. CO he 
Box 916, Providence, R. I. 


For School Supplies 


in the line of 


Artist’s and Drawing Materials 


apply to 
F. WEBER & CO., Manufacturers, 
1125 Chestnut St., - PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


WOMANLY CHARMS 


are wonderfully. preserved and 
increased by use ofthe celebrat- 
ed toilet articles sold by Mme. 
Francis. These preparations 
cleanse and nourish the 
skin and imparta youth- 
ful tint and a smoothness 
and fineness of texture 
that inferior compound 
cannot give. Creme 
Marquise, 1 0z., 
Orange Flower Skin 
Food, 10z.,35c. Jun- 
jatas Soap or Import- 
ed he h =e Castile, 
Pew be er; 
Cream or 
[750c. Complexion 
4Brushes, 75c. & $1. 
All sent prepaid. 
Write for circular and lete price list. MME. 
FRANCIS, Suite 208-* mitral Music Hall, Chicago. 


eee readers of 


Hite HAIR” SWITCHES. 


Finest Quality of Human Hair about One-third 


nary prices, 
2 og, 20 inches, $0.90 | 3 oz. 2¢inches, $2.25 
2oz. 22inches, 1.25 3% oz, 26inch., 3.25 
2% eats ~~ 1,40 40z. 28 inches, 4.50 
Remit five cents for postage. 
aan switches are short stem. Send sample 
jock of hair cut near the roots. We can match 
ware Bn apy hair. All orders — promptly. 
loney refunded if unsatisfacto: bag mg 
ed Catalogue of Switches, hg = 
Pompadours, Waves, ete., free. We cond 
switches by mail on approval to those who 
mention this paper, to be paid for when re- 
ceived, if satisfactory. Otherwise to be re- 
Pernod tovus & mail. In ordering, write us 
to this effect. You run no risk. We take all the 


This . 
ROBERTS y ePectaLTY co., 
114 Dearborn St, (Boyce Bidg.), - CHICAGO, 
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EMPIRE 
DRESS SUIT CASE 


Direct from the Factory, 
a Guaranteed absolutely 
waterproof. Not sold in 
stores. Alligator or Honduras Leather 
finish. Sizes, 22 and 24 inches long. 
Colors: olive, brown, or ox-blood. 
Compare it with any $5.00 case you- 
ever saw, and if not satisfied it’s a 
bargain we will refund money. 
References: Dun or Bradstreet. Send 
three cents postage for catalogue 
uoting factory prices on Trunks, 
veling Bags, and Telescopes. 
Empire Mfg. Co., Dept. 8. 
84.86 La Salle St., Chicago. 


@ "7°00 DINNER: SET. 
SS DOWT SEND ANY MONEY 


Simply send your name and address & we will 
send you 5doz. sets of Ladies Beauty 
Pins (each set with an exquisite Jewel) 
to sell at 25c a set. nen sold send 
us the money and we Will send you 
this handsome China Dinner Set. 
beautifully decorated and trimme¢ 
with Gold. Nota toy set, but full 
size for family use. No charge for pack- 
ing and boxing. If youcannotsellali the 
sets we will send you a handsome present 
for those you dosell. Don't miss this 
liberal offer. We trust you and will 
runalitherisk Write to-day. 

he Maxwell Co Dept.7165t.Louis,Mo, 





























R FE SILK SILK DRESS 


Fall 10 to 15 yards ot EE a bro 

or pink, in aie or dark shades. Here is an boned ee 
ment. No beating around the bush. We talk plain and we guarantee to send our 
erous offer of a handsome Silk Dress, with asolid gold laid carbon Diamond Breast Pin, which 
we give absolutely free to every person answering this advertisement who sells only 6 § boxes of our Pos- 
itive Corn Cure at 25 eta. a box, If you will agree to do this, order salve to-day and we will send it by 
mail, when sold you send us the money & we send you this handsome present exactly as we same 
day money is received. We e this extraordinary inducement to convince you we have the 
Cure on earth &if you ucomply with our offer we | send you; the Silk Dress, full 1@to15 


color you desire, given absolutely free. You take no chance, Don’t out your 
while Toucan get one Free tor selling our Remedies. Address M- WILLIAMS, Mego. Dept Cc, 


3 _ DOWT BUY A WATCH Buy Direct 


before seeing our 17 Jeweled movement, hes 
Patent Regulator, is Quick Train, stamped 1 from fact at wholesale prices 
you pay one small profitonly. W. hy 


Jewels, Adj beautifully os ote 
pay agentsand dealers high p: 















iT PAYS TO 













Gold Filled Model Case, The Imperial, with 
certificate for 26 years. This is the best 
watch ever offered for the price, and one of the 
oldest and most reliable Wholesale Jewelers 
in America will send . to you by express, to 
examine before you pay one cent. When 
you find it to be the best, value for the price 
- pore ever seen, pay Agent our Special 
se: ces » $5.96 and y for Watch and 
ae Gold Chain warranted 5 years. Give testimonials free. CASH BU 


for 21 
Other Machines at #9 $10.50 4412 
Lai ill ustrated catal atti 

h P.O, and E: office and state wheth UYERS’ UNI 4 
Ladies’ or Gents" Watch i is ‘cuted. Jeweled 158-164 W.VanBuren St.,H-818 Chicago, = 
Eigin or Waltham Watch at same peice ts 


bars | 
ponte 5 referred. This offer can not be contin 
~ ong, so send order at once to 
Stem Wind & Set. ALLEN & CO., 31518 Dearborn St., Chicago, Dl, 














et Ets 
3°225 

A 
ag" nqunvestaen Resumen ig isa strict- 
satis | NO-CaNvass! a. It INVOLVES 
ts igerpeneice” Michieaey Give 
Bau SOSPERATIVE CO. Btar Bidén OHIGLOO. 
Sica 






Gene and duvcbio and saves sowing ca buttone of hooks e 

fie wectegrces| Brass Band 
dates % conta. © TRUMEN 

SURTACK WAM ATITOMATIO“ PLIRT SUP ATER CO., Whitesville, X.Y Heduced Prices, 7 


Itis the perfection of ¢ simplicty. It is the only one that} WURLITZER BEATS THE WORLD 
a Any f: belt be as —— covers 
it ‘Lady agents wanted for the suramer t Large 
for acceptable ideas. 
State if patented. 









The 
129 E. Fourth Street, 


45 PIECES SHEET MUSIC tv: 





THE PATENT RECORD, 
7 Baltimore, Md. form, with a 3 months’ subscription, to 
Su ion price of the Patent RECORD $1.00 pone med our Paper and Premium List in every 
perannum. Samples free. home. Send 10 cents far mailing expenses, 


PILE 


Home Cheer, 1118 Vanderbilt Bldg., New Yorks 


fae BE ey toy age —, CARDS FALLING 2x8 A 

ew orte. $50 OF any Case 0 q 

Internal, External or Itehing RECORD cA GANS ha as 

Piles the Germ Pile Care fails 

to So Ba and permanent relief, Write at once. 
Cincinnati, 


edical Co., 215 E. 3d St., oe. 











N. Y. and Boston Limited, 
Month and Expenses; no experience 


needed | position poet ck cinnatl 0 sotennemaes Special, 
EASE Mra. Co., Station cinnati, O. | W as 
|| South-Western Limited, 


Famous Trains between 


| BOSTON INCI 

| NEW YORK CHICAGO, 

WASHINGTON, ST. LOUIS, 
VIA 


Big Four Route 


NEW YOR, anal 
OSTON & ALBANY 
CHESAPEAKE & OHIO. 
Cate, Library, Dining and Sleeping Cars. 
M. E. INGALLS, President. 
W. J. Lyncu, Gen. Pass. and Tkt. Agt. 
W.P. Depps, Aast. G. P. and T. A. 
Cincinnati. 























That every invalid lady may 
learn how quickly she may be 


~ cured of Cpenses peculiar to 
her sex. DY ene to send 
by return mail in sealed plain 





to any lady who will 
Ww an ie 


A 50c BOX ‘or ita 50 cent box ofa | 


simple home remedy that 

cured me after years of suffer- 

ing. There no charge 

‘ whatever, Write to-day for 
yourself or for your friend. | 

Address Mrs. L. Hudnut, 56 A, South Bend, Ind. 





























and Liquor E abitcured in 10 
Write Rat | y till cured. 
Write 4. “Ste b, STEPHENS CO. 
Lehanen, onan, 








Magazine Mention. 


Among the articles which made up 
the September issue of The Forum are 
many which from the point of view of 
timeliness and interest can hardly be 
beaten. Indeed, The Forum, though 
laboring under the disadvantages which 
attend every monthly magazine, manages 
to retain a great deal of up-to-date-iveness 
which is the happy endowment of a live 
daily. With Chinaas a burning ques- 
tion in the September issue, we find 
Prof. Paul S. Reinsch considering the 
problem of ‘‘China against the World” 
and Mr. D. W. Stevens, Counsellor to 
the Japanese Legation at Washington, 
setting forth ‘Japan’s Attitude toward 
China.”’ Turning homeward, and tak- 
ing the Presidential campaign for 
poabulum, the reader has Mr. George E. 
Roberts’ clear explanation of the mean- 
ing of ‘‘The Kansas City Financial Reso- 
lution,’”? Mr. H. L. West’s thorough, 
side-by-side examination of the Repub- 
lican and Democratic platforms, “and 
Governor Stone’s presentation of ‘‘The 
Campaign of 1900, from a Democratic 
Point of View.” 

The article on the ‘‘Boxers’’ in the 
September Open Court is doubtless the 
most authoritative statement of the origin 
of the Chinese troubles that has yet 
been published. Dr. Candlin, its author, 
is a Christian missionary of wide Orien- 
tal experience, an authority on the 
Chinese language and literature, and has 
resided for many years in the remotest 
parts of the Flowery Kingdom. He has 
been latterly in the far noth of China, 
which fcr some years past has been the 
seat of violent Boxer disturbances, and 
just managed to escape to Japan, on the 
eve of the present outbreak. His article 
is accompanied by illustrations from 
native Chiness newspapers, and transla- 
tions of Boxer placards. 

The Collegiate and Educational articles 
that appear regularly in The Delineator 
from the pen of Carolyn Halsted, are far 
more than newsy chit-chat. They have 
the serious intention of either informing 
the outer world regarding purposeful 
developments in College methods, or of 
aiding the student to be more, to do 
more, and to get more than appears on 
the surface of College life. Hcr Septem- 


ber contribution consists of ‘Suggestions: 


to the New Student.” 

Now that Selma White, the heroine of 
Robert Grant’s latest book, is creating 
so much discussion, readers of good 
fiction will be interested to know that 
this author will confide to the public 
some. of his epinions on the creation of 
heroes and heroines in the October 
Woman’s Home Companion. 

—_—_—_—_ - +2 

Authority belongs most naturally to 
the father. Love belongs most naturally 
tothe mother. If then authority and 
love are the best means of maintaining 
the effect of the child’s earliest subjec- 
tion, so far as its further government 
requires, it then of necessity follows, 
firstly, that this government will be the 
best left in the hands of those to whom 
nature has intrusted it.—Herbart. 





NORMAL INSTRUCTOR. 


The Flag of Freedom. 


I come with a full heart and a steady 
hand to salute the flag that floats above 
me ; my flag and your flag; the flag of 
the Union ; the flag of the free heart's 
hope and home; the star spangled ban- 
ner of our fathers; the flag that, uplifted 
triumphantly over a few brave men, has 
never been obscured ; destined by God 
and nature to waft on its ample folds the 
eternal song of manhood—freedom to all 
the world, the emblem of the power on 
earth which is to exceed that on which 
it was said the sun never went down. 
I had it.in my mind to say that it is for 
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THE STAR TRADING CO., 356 DearbornSt.,Boom 218,CHICAGO 


instruetions for 20 cents silver 
lc. stamps for trial subscr’»ticn 
bright, illustrated magazine. 
WOMANS HOM! 


Boston kas 
23 Weekly Salary 


= WITH EXPENSES PAID 
ry anager (6 apgine and as State 
point rs og instruct 
sponte and attend in ‘colle ections, Wwe Remit Sala: dl 

ify Draft Each Saturday Night Direct From He: 
quarters to pavgnle ‘and honest party. All Expenses 
‘orwarded In Advance. Wealso have five vacancies 
Department at same salary. Give 

stamped envelope. Ad 





in our seareine 





BANJO 


\ 


FIGURE MUSIC. 
at an EXTRA BIG 
and establish a 


HN OTHE EAGE 


tire, MN. PERRY, C39. Box 83, Oak Park. lils, 











us, the living, to decide whether the 
hundreds of thousands who fell on both | $4 
sides during the battle were blessed 
martyrs to anend, shaped by a wisdom | yrerr 


2 MAKE BIG MONEY = 


— van peenen Bey 


Guide $18:% $19. 0. tb up. Wel 


Public 
Exhibitions 
with Talking Machin wed 
the NewGra an liphone 

.00 per week no no previ a iretiee 
red, Complete outfits wil siness 


cfm + my 
SUPPLY CO. 68 Fifth Avenue, CHI! 


eA, D NO MONEY. pszavtirun 

GOLD SHELL RING set with RUBY or BRIL- 

\\ Ws pl Send name and address and we will 

N ~~ ee 20 large, handsome stamped 

ilies, differen’ designe, Sell them to your 

vende at5c.each. Send us the $1 and we 

will promptly mail Ring you select or etre 
choice of 40 other premiums, STAR 

CO, 167 Main 8t., pana, F y. Ye 





greater than ours, or whether they died 
in vain. I shall not admit the thought. 
They did not die in vain. The power, 
the divine power, which furrowed the 
land with battle fields, sowing it deep 
and broadcast with sorrow, will reap 
thence for us, and for ages, a nation 
truly divine ; a nation of freedom and of 
freedmen; where tolerance shall walk 
hand in hand with religion, whilst civ- 
ilization points out to patriotism the 
many open highways to human right 
and glory.—Henry Watterson. 
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IMPORTANT LETTER TO THE EDITOR. 


DEAR Eprror; Ifthere are any men among 
your readers who are making less than $200.00 
per month and who would like to investigate a 
clean, legitimate, no-fake opportunity to start in 
a spleudid money-making business, where noth- 
ing is risked and very little cash is required, we 
wish such men would write to us. A number of 
our customers without any previous experience 
whatever, have gone into the great paying public 
entertainment business with exhibition outfits we 
which furnish complete af $16.25 and upwards,and 
now write us that they are making the biggest 
kind of a success, clearing from $50.00 to $500.00 
every week. The business is new, the field is 
big and not crowded, the public interest in the 
wonderful talkin; machine, stereopticon -— 
lecture outfits and the sensational moving _— 
ture is greater than ever, and you have noi 
how easy it is to give one or two entertainments 
every day and make big money. 

This month we are making special inside cut 
prices on such entertainment outfits, are sending 
them anywhere for thorough examination before 
one cent of money is PR and can save your 
readers nearly one-half the price on an outfit. 
Please print this letter in your paper and anyone 
interested can cut it out and mailit to us and we 
will send him, free of charge, our catalogue of 
the latest public exhibition outfits and full par- 
ticulars of month’s big 4 liberal offer. 

Yours very tru 
SEARS, ROEBUCK & “nd ” CHICAGO, ILL. 








NO MORE BALDHEADS! 
FREE! 


We will forward free 
fora short time only 
to any address 9 
sample and full infos. 


hair upon the bald- 
est head, stop hair 
pee 
ruff, seurf, sca: iy pertin: te and ree 
atore gray and nd fa hair to its eater scalp, Enclose 
a two-cent stamp for postage, etc, 
THE GRACE CHEMICAL COMPANY, Dept. 4 
2 East 117th Street, New York City. 





ALLEOR 2CENTS 


fice down, oad, test & hands moving, secret 
dieton nt), soat)e book, 
I 





All the above sent for 12c.,FIVE LOTS & Ring 
made to obtain 10,000 aew Agents. 
- BIRD CARD WORKS, Clintonville, Conn. 





N 
HIDEOUS, UNSIGHTLY, TORMENTING 
== FEET 
For ten cts. we send a handsome 3 
booklet on *‘How to Have her hy 
og ihe & sample of our *‘ 
ly remedy known thet will cure # bunion, 


Poot Bi Bemedy (o..12 B. Van Buren 8t., Chicago. 


ie hoa 











RUDYARD KIPLING’S WORKS 


Fifteen Handsome Volumes. 
Tall 16mo., large type, fine paper, unique binding, half flexible cloth covers, 


tastily embossed and suitable for any library. Over 3,000 pages in the set. 
THIS SET OF FIFTEEN VOLUMES AND NORMAL INSTRUC- 


TOR THREE YEARS FOR $3.00. 


Or You Can Secure This Set 


For securing 7 three-year subscriptions to Normal Instructor. 
For securing 6 three-year subscriptions and paying $ .50 extra. 


For securing 5 three-year subscriptions and paying 


-80 extra. 


For securing 4 three-year subscriptions and paying 1.10 extra. 
For securing 3 three-year subscriptions and paying 1.40 extra. 
For securing 2 three-year subscriptions and paying 1.70 extra. 
For securing 1 three-year subscription and paying 2.00 extra. 


$1.00 must be collected and remitted for each three year subscription. 
subscriptions taken at 50c. each will be accepted, two one-year subscriptions count- 
ing the same as one three-year on above offer. 


GUARANTEE.—We fully guarantee the set to be as represen’ 
wise return it at our expense and your money will be promptly refunded. 


One year 


ted in all respects. If found other- 


INSTRUCTOR PUBLISHING COPPANY, DANSVILLE, N. Y. 





=amge=t [ADIES S GENTLEMEN. 


We are gout our force of 
vacanci: bling et to fill iy 


em loyment desire 


ive good 
reach th 


The semabe is a very 
employment and almost every 
[ae hey people who desire 

men from,either town or 


of B= world. Experience is unnecessary, a8 


nusiness-producin cing system of 
ualed. If you are 


bus 


duties 
U CAN NO 


own, 
more 


at the 


the new century. 
for women 


no 


or 
fave — 


ctralning 
comprehensive; 


us @ Blank and f 


f thi ti 
wT TRAVEL WE WILL PAY YOU WELL TO WORK FOR US AT HOME. 


You have heard of our Bis! and of our 


boo! 
reliable, — in all commercial directories and have 
investigation as to our business methods 
ctor,” Perfect Pearls of Poe’ 
Mw AGNIFICENT JUVENILE A 
from 50 cents to Pi 
beautif 


= outfit. Prices ran; 
: be pecectty mates ee ng these 
remarkab opr beral. 
free and clear $150.00 t0 $300.00 right at home befor 


@© or Home work promptly for you may never have a 


and standing. Am 
Prose,” “The New 
» HOLIDA it all ages. e greatest m 
suit all ag: 
en gifts. Anybody Gan sell them. 
oC ristm: Ni 4 ital Sluetnired $e 
e as. Noca 
‘¢hrist like this again. c. W. 


vo with ii ine 
us ine 
ain 


1890. We are well known, 


er,” J 
BOOKS, the finest prers shown in this 


ers of the y 
em. if you can’ not ork ‘full Lah tt gk 
ress and get our 
ee Write us about 7B ey work 
Dearborn St., Chicago, 


é Ml. 


LATEST—COMPLETE STORY OF THE GALVESTON HORROR, This book now ready. Our famous descriptive writer assisted by survivors 
demand. 


in its preparation. 


Authentic and exclusive. A startling success. Enormous 
postage on free outfit and go to work. You can make a hundred dollars in a few hours, 


Sweeping the country fast. 400 pages. Illustrated, Send 20cents for 
C. W. STANTON €O. 











